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CARRATRACA. 


THE CELEBRATED 


CARRATRACA MINERAL WATER 


IS UNSURPASSED AS A PLEASANT AND COOLING APERIENT. 
One or two glasses of CARRATRACA every morning before breakfast, or on an 
| empty stomach during the hot weather, will keep the system cool and healthy. 
CARRATRACA WATER stands unrivalled as a valuable remedial agent in cases of 
Habitual Constipation, Derangement of the Stomach and Bowels, Chronic Inflammation 
of the Kidneys, Gravel, Gout, Rheumatism (especially the chronic forms), Scrofula, Skin 


Affections of all kinds, Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Acidity, and as a Purgative it is unequalled. 


CARRATRACA MINERAL WATER, 
Fresh_from the Springs at Plantagenet, Ont., 
IS KEPT ON SALE BY 
KOTELS, DRUGGISTS,.and others throughout the Dominion, 
And may be had, in Barrels and Kegs, of the Proprietors. 


WINNIN@; HILL & WARE, 


Sso st. PAUL STREST, 


MONTREAL. 


MONTREAL—Mcr. ROBERT . BENNE TT, is authoriz md to receive Subeceiptions and Advetemes: on 
account of the CANADIAN MONTHLY. P. O. Box 868. 

TORONTO—\r. FRED. I; HAMILTON, is authorized to receive Subscriptions and Advertisements on 
account batthe CANADIAN MoNTHLY. 





Toronto Philharmonic Society. 
“THE MES SLA H.” 


WS. MORRISON 3 OPERA HOUSE, | 


MON DAY, 3 ef JAN VU ARY 11, 1875. 


} 


VOCALISTS : 


| SOPRANO- Mss. A. GRAINGER Dow, of Boston, her last appearance previous to 
fulfilling engagements in London, England. 


TENOR—Mr. Simpson, of New York. 
BASSO—Mr. Ecan, of Hamilton. 


The Misses Dexter, Mrs. Picton Osler, Miss Maddison, Mr. Wright, members of 
the Society. 


CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF 300 PERFORMERS !! 
Orchestra supplemented by WAHLES’ CELEBRATED BAND, from Bufialo. 
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The National Magazine of Canada! 


THE CANADIAN MONTHLY 


SUBSCRIPTION—$3.50, INCLUDING POSTAGE PREPAID. 


Subscriptions for the Mother Country and the United States the same, payable in 


Canadian currency, or its equivalent. 


HE Subscription for 1875 is now due. Subscribers for the new year will please remit 
7 the amount. Subscribers for 1875, by paying $10, may obtain THe MonrTu ty for 
that year, together with the issues from the commencement, in three handsome volumes, 
bound in cloth, for 1872, 1873, and 1874, which will be forwarded to any station in 
Ontario, express charges paid. 


CLG BATES! CLUS RATES! 
The Publishers will be glad to receive the kind offices of friends of the Magazine in 
promoting its circulation ; and beg specially to call the attention of those interested in the 
development of Canadian Literature to the following CLus Rares : 


One copy for one year, including postage prepaid.............. 
Three copies = 7 ne bi 
Five “e “ “e ce 
Ten si ; 
copy to the person sending the Club 


ADAM, STEVENSON & CO., 


Publishers. 
TORONTO, January, 1875. 


ANNOUNCEMENT .—tThe Fepruary number of the CANADIAN 
MONTHLY will contain an article on General Wolfe by Pror. DanieL WILSON ; a 
sketch entitled Szxteen Years in Guatemala ; and the first instalment of an exhaustive 
summary of Canadian Annals, from 1492 to the present time, compiled by Mayor Wm. 
Wuire, of Ottawa, which will be continued to completion, and paged separately, so as to 
be bound up in a volume by itself. As a work of 


valuable to the student of Canadian history. 


reference these Avznals will be in- 
Negotiations have been opened with Miss 
RHODA BROUGHTON, one of the most charming of English lady novelists, for the purchase 
of the sole right of serial publication in Canada of a new novel by her, which it is expected 
will be commenced in the April number. 
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Canada Vine Growers’ Association. 


NATIVE WINES AND BRANDIES. 


Vineyards,—Cooksville, Ontario. 


OFFICES: 469 FRONT STRELT EAST, TORONTO. 


Prices: Wines .............cc.0ccesceceeeecees caveeeeee4 OO perdoz.: $1 So per gall. and upwards. 
50 per g 
OUMBUNPIS sco0n Growanccuheroneayccscse)sassscuneee SO - $3 00 - - 


PROFESSOR CROFT’S LETTER TO THE ASSOCIATION. 

GENTLEMEN—In accordance with your request I have carefully analyzed the samples of Wine and 
Brandy sent to me from your Establishment. 

The Wines are, in my opinion, most excellent, and superior to any manufactured in Canada which 
have come under my notice ; and equal to many of the best Wines of France which I have examined. 

The Brandies also seem, so far as my judgment goes, to be of most excellent quality, the finer ones 
quite equal to any of the best French Brandies ; I may add that the Wines and Brandies are perfectly pure, 
so far as chemical tests can prove them to be so. Your obedient servant, 


JUNE 20, 1874. (Signed) HENRY H. CROFT. 


HEINTZMAN & CO., PraAno MANUFACTURERS, 
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No. 117 King Street West, 
TORONTO. 


—= 


Agents for the Celebrated Estey Organ. 


A. FARLEY. W. W. FARLEY. 


A. FARLEY & SON, 


Grocers and General Importers, 
No. 313 and 319 Queen Street West, (Corner Peter Street.) 
BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT : 


THE WEST END HARDWARE HOUSE. 


g A “gee inspection of our goods is particularly requested. Stock complete in all its 
ranches. 


4# GOODS DELIVERED TO RAILWAY STATIONS, AND ALL PARTS OF THE CITY. .y 


A. FARLEY & SON, 313 QUEEN STREET WEST. 
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GRAN D OPHRA HOUSE. 


(January.) 





Manageress - - - MRS. MORRISON. 
Stage Manager - - - or C. it GOULDOCK. 


Under the Patronage of the Lieutenant=Governor & Mrs. Crawford. 





MRS. MORRISON has the honour to announce 


WELE. $LMA BY MURSKA 
The famous HUNGARIAN NIGHTINGALE and the REIGNING QUEEN of the 
CONCERT ROOM who will give, on 


Friday Evening, January 8th,1875, 


ONE GRAND OPERATIC 
Classical Concert, Only, 


ASSISTED BY HER 


Grand Concert Company : 
M’ME. CARRENNO-SAURET, the eminent Pianiste; SIG. FERRANTI, the famous 
popular Buffo; MONS. SAURET, the young brilliant Violinist ; 
SIG. GASTON O’BRAGA, the celebrated Violincellist, Virtuoso and Composer ; 
MR. JOS. H. DUNCK, Musical Director and Accompanist. 


DURING THE MONTH 


Mr, FREDERICK C, P. ROBINSON, 


Who made so excellent an impression at the Old Lyceum 1866-67, will play an engagement of Eleven 
Nights at this Establishment. He is an actor of considerable note, having played ‘‘ Romeo” at Windsor 
Castle, by Command of the QUEEN. During his engagement he will appear in the following plays : 
THE WIFE’S SECRET ; RICHARD THE THIRD ; OTHELLO; MERCHANT OF VENICE ; 
MACBETH ; INGOMAR; THE KING OF THE COMMONS; HAMLET ; 
HENRY DUNBAR, ETC. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


WILL BE CONDUCTED BY 


PROFESSOR HERR F. A. MULLER, 


Late of Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and other leading 


Theatres of the United States. 
January, 1875. 
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BANK OF TORONTO. 


CANADA. a 


DIRnRaCTroRwRs. 
WM. GOODERHAM, Esq., Toronto, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES G. WORTS, Esq., Toronto, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
WM. CAWTHRA, Esq., Toronto. | WM. FRASER, Esq., Port Hope. 
A. T. FULTON, Esq., Toronto. WM. CANTLEY, Esq., Oakville. 
GEORGE GOODERHAM, Esq., Toronto. 
CASHIER—GEORGE HAGUE. 


Branches—MONTREAL, PETERBORO’, COBOURG, PORT HOPE, BARRIE, 8T. CATHARINES, COLLINGWOOD. 


FOREIGN AGENTs.—London, The City Bank ; New York, The National Bank of Commerce, (Messrs. 
sell & Smithers) ; Chicago, Messrs. George C. Smith & B 
Won t Deposit, and a terest according to agreement, 
INTERE vil ALLOWED ON CURRENT CASH ACCOUNTS. 
Let of Credit “d, av ( 


xreat Britain, the West Indies, Chi na and Japan. 


THE QUEBEC BANK. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1818.) 


CAPITAL, $3,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
JAS. G. ROSS, Esq., PRESIDENT. WILLIAM WITHALL, Esq., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Sir N. F. BELLEAv, Knight. 
HENRY Fry, Esa. .. H. Smiru, Esq. 
De ks vN, Esa. A. F. A. KNIGHT, ESQ. 
MES STEVENSON, Esoa., CASHIER. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN CANADA. 
Ottawa, Ont. Toronto, Ont. Pembroke, Ont. 


Thorold, Ont. 


regoing Offices, will receive prompt 


-The Union Bank of London. 


THE FEDERAL BANK 


OF CANADA. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000. 
BEB COMI ois scceessccsssinnss TORONTO. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
EIMER, Esq., WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Esq., Vice- 
EDWARD GURNEY, Jun., | BENJAMIN LYMAN, Esq. 
WILLIAM GALI AITH, : JOHN S. PLAYFAIR, Esq, 
President Corn Exchange. GEORGE W. TORRANCE, Esa. 
STRATHY, Cashier. 
-LONDON, ENGLAND, The City Bank, Threadneedle Street; New York, American Exchange 
National Bank ; ANADA, Bank of Montreal, and its Branches. 


RDU 


COLLECTIONS MADE IN ALL PARTS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Gold and Currency Drafts on New York Bought and Sold, 
Interest allowed on Deposits according to agreement. 





)nt. 
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London. 


Exchange 
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THE ST. TA LAWRENCE BANK 
HHAD OFFICH—TORONTO. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament, A.D. 1872. 


Capital, - - - - - $1,000,000. 
———— 2» o—_—— 
J. C. FITCH, Eso., President. A. THORNTON TODD, Esa. 
JOHN COWAN, Esq., Vice-President. |, F. ALLEN, Esq. 
Hon. T. N. GIBBS. R. C. JAMIESON, Esa. 


K. F. LOCKHART, Eso., Cashier. 


Solicitors for Head Office—Messrs. MACDONALD & PATON. 
Agents in London, England—Tue Impertat Bang. Oshawa Agency—W. F. Cowan 
London Branch—A. H. Irzuanp, Esq., Int. Manager. 
Bradford Agency—T. Dewsox, Esq., Agent. Strathroy Agency—J. B. Cummins, Esq., Agent. 
Colborne Agency—F. R. Scuoy, Esq., Agent. Wingham Agency—W. J. Haywarp, Esq., Agent. 
Cannington Agency—R. N. Morr, Esq., Agent. Yorkville Agency—R. J. Monrcomery, ts Agent. 
Harriston Agency—C. Hunter, Esq., Agent. Agents in New York— Messrs. R. Beun and C. F. Smrrners. 


Markham Agency—F. A. Reesor, Esq., Agent. Agents in Montreal—Tuz Bank or MonTREAL. 
Newoastle Agency -J. K. ALLEN, Esq., Agent. 


BANK OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1862.) 


CAPITAL, a5 500,000 (with pane to increase). 


, Esq., Agent. 
Picton Agency—W. Munro, Esq., Agent. 
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T. W. L. MACKEAN, Esq. (Director of London and South African Bank), CHAIRMAN, London. 
ROBERT GILLESPIE, Esq. (London Director, Bank of Montreal), DepuTy-CHAIRMAN. 
JAM ES ANDERSON, Esq, (Messrs. Anderson, Anderson & Co.) 


EDEN COLVILLE, Esq. (Deputy-Governor, Hudson’s Bay Company.) 
H. D. HARRISON, Esq. (Messrs. Falkner, Bell & Co., San Francisco.) 
SIR JOHN ROSE, Bart., K.C.M.G. (Messrs. Morton, Rose & Co., London.) 
London Office—5 East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, London. 
Branches at San Francisco, California ; Portland, Oregon ; Victoria, British Columbia. 


AGENTS IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES-THE BANK OF MONTREAL. 


The Bank of Montreal will undertake Collections or other Banking business in connection with the Province 
of British Columbia through the above Bank. 





SCARTH, COCHRAN & CO., | MORTON, BLISS & CO,, 

| BANKERS, 
No. 3 Broad Street, New York, 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, Issue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for 


ravellers ; ; also Commercial Credits available in all 
pa irts of the World 

Telegraph Trans evs of money made in all parts 

| of Europe. 

The accounts of Banks, Bankers, and Merchanjis 
received: Advances made on Cotton, Sterling and 
Domestic Exchange, and approved Securities. 

Drafts for £1 end % upwards on the Bank of Scot- 

land, and Provincial Bank of Ireland and Branches. 
tEFERENCES: | 


STOCK BROKERS, 


30 TORONTO STREET 
Toronto. 


W. B. SCARTH, J. L. SCARTH, 


: : MORTON, ROSE, & CO. 
JAS, Stevenson, Esq., Quebec Bank, Quebec, Dominion . 
Bank, Toronto, Bartholomew Lane, London, 





“Where to 





Buy.’ earn 





& A. TYSER, 
e MILLINERY AND FANCY Dry Goons. 
The only Fashionable Millinery Establishment 
in Yorkville. 
An inspection is solicited. 
73 YONGE STREET, YORKVILLE, 
Fifth Door above Car Terminus. 


RUNO LEDOUX, CARRIAGE MAKER, 


Factory and Office 125 ; Show Room 131 and | 


133 St. Antoine Street, Montreal. 

A complete assortment of Elegant Family Carriages, suit- 
able for Summer and Winter, alwayson hand. He has carried 
all honours at Provincial Exhibitions held in the last 10 years. 

First Prize at Exhibitions of 1868 and 1870. 
Diploma awarded at Exhibition of 1870. 


DAVIES, 
WATCHMAKER, JEWELLER, 
AND SILVERSMITH, 
59 KING STREET WES?T, TORONTO, 
(Three Doors West of Bay Street.) 


Watches, Clocks and Jewellery of ever 
and repaired. All work warrant 


LEGANCE, NEATNESS AND TASTE, 
. MISS A. KEENAN, 


MILLINERY, MANTLES, DREsSS-MAKING AND 
GENERAL Dry Goops, 
Ladies are especially invited to call and inspect the 
Millinery Department, as every style will be set off to the 
best advantage. 401 YONGE STREET, 


ean eee WITH ECONOMY. 
Miss -S:T 


Fash 


And Importer of Frenc sh, and American 
Millinery, Feathers, Flowers ‘ancy Goods, in 
all the new and beautiful shades for coming Season, 


n cleaned 


MILLINERY SHOW Rooms, 
Opposite Holy Trinity Church, 
55 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
& J. MURRAY, 
° Importers and Dealers in 
eA Lote AN D LAMPS, 
STOVES, ETC. 
Manufacturers of Tin and Copper Ware. 
224 YONGE STREET, TOR: 


INTO, 


ADIES!!—USE WEEKES’ FLAVOURING EXTRACTS. 


AMES AUTHORS, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
ARTPIPFECIAL 
AND 


ORTHOPEDIC APPARATUS, 
TORONTO. 


LIMBS 


16 King Street East. Side Entrance. 


[ss COA DY, 
FASHIONABLE DRESS 


120 CHURCH 


MAKER, 
STREET, 
(N. W. Corner of Richmond Street,) 


TORON ro, 


\ RS. SCHEURMANN, 
i 333 | hurch Street, Toronto. 
FRENCH & GERMAN EVENING CLASSES, 
Tern $5 per course of 24 Lessons. 
I ] n, Piano, Harp, &c. 


Svening Classes for Reading iting, At ic, Grammar 
M HANNAH PHILLIPS, 


MILLINER MAKER, 


AND DRESS 
273 CHURCH STREET, 


Toronto. 


SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 
S All kinds of Surveyors’ Instruments Manufactured, 


te} ed nd warranted to give 
R - 


ESTABLISHED IN 15861. 


rOS' LER, 
borne Street and Leader Lane 
\Tvront 
‘“ MATHUSHEK PIANO’ 
Is 
BEST IN 
NORRIS & 


THE 
SOPER, 


Importers, 


TORONTO. 
W P. WILLIAMS, 
{ © 134 QUEEN STREET East, ToRONTO, 
(Between George and Sherbourne,) 


Dealer in 


; CONFECTIONERY AND CHOICE 


WORLD. 


FRUITS. 


of Canned Fruit, Fish, &c., always on hand. 


aa” For Sale by all Grocers. 


— AMERICAN LAUNDRY, DUKE STREET, NEAR BEECH STREET. 


This Establishment is open for first-class Laundry work only, and housekeepers are assured that satis- 


faction will be guaranteed. 


gar’ Lace Curtains and Ladies’ Dresses done up in the best style. 


Schools, 
J. SHANNON, 


Estimates furnished for Hotels and 
SHANNON & ADAMS, Proprietors. 
CATHERINE ADAMS, 


"T-ORONTO STEAM L 


AUNDRY, 
| CORNER 


OF KING & BAY 


STREETS. 


First Class Work Done. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Lace Curtains a Specialty. 


oes G. P. SHARPE. 


sa LAUNDRY OFFICE AT WHITE & SHARPE'S 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, 65 King Street West. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


YETHUNE & HOYLES, Barristers, Attorneys, and Soli- 
| citors—Office, 11 & 12 Temple Chambers, Toronto St., 
Toronto. 
JAMES BETHUNE. N. W. HOYLES. 


LAKE, KERR & BOYD, Barristers, &c., Millichamp’s 
B Buildings, Adelaide Street East, (opposite Victoria 
Street, Toronto.) 

EDWARD BLAKE, Q.C. J. K, KERR. J. A. BOYD. 

J. W. FLETCHER. WALTER CASSELS. W. R. MULOCK. 

AMERON & MURDOCH, Barristers and Attorneys-at- 

y Law, Solicitors in Chancery, &c. 

Office—4 Toronto Street, Toronto. 
HECTOR CAMERON, Q.C. Ww. G. MURDOCH. | 


ID H. WATT, Barrister, Attorney, Solicitor, Convey- 
. ancer, &c. | 
No. 4, King Street East, Toronto. 

Office Hours 9 a.m. until 5 p.m. 


iy S. ZIMMERMAN, Dentist. Graduate of the Penn- 
sylvania and Philadelphia Dental College, and Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Dental Surgeons, Toronto, Ont. 


Office and Residence —346 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ont. 


7 DGAR, FENTON & RITCHIE, Barristers, Solicitors, 
“. Notaries, &c. Parliamentary Agents and Draughts- | 
men.—Offices: 64 & 66 Adelaide Street East, Toronto, (Op- 
posite Court House.) 
J. D. EDGAR, F, FENTON. C. H. RITCHIE. 





} ARRISON, OSLER & MOSS, Barristers, &c., Union 
Block, corner of Toronto and Adelaide streets. 
R. A. HARRISON, Q.C. F. OSLER, 


THOMAS MOSS, Q.C. 
CHARLES MOSS. W. A. FOSTER. 


W. G. FALCONBRIDGE. 


J ARRY E. CASTON, Barrister, Attorney, Solicitor, 


&e. | 


48 Adelaide Street East, Toronto. 


| ENRY J. ROLSTIN, M.D., 
161 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, 


fF ODGINS & BLACK, Barristers, Attorneys, Solicitors, 
&e., 
No. 3 Masonic Hall, Toronto Street, Toronto. 
THOMAS HODGINS, Q.C. DAVIDSON BLACK, 


N ALLOY & BROWNING, Barristers, Attorneys, Solici- 
1 tors in Chancery, Conveyancers, & Notaries Public. 
Otlice—No. 6 York Chambers, Toronto Street, Toronto, 


W. MALLOY. T. B. BROWNING, M.A. 


Mw MACLENNAN & DOWNEY, Solicitors, &c., 
f Toronto, Canada. Offices—Royal Insurance Build- 
ings, corner Yonge and Wellington streets, 
OLIVER MOWAT, Q.C. JAMES MACLENNAN, Q.C. 
JOHN DOWNEY. JOHN 8. EWART, 


N URRAY, BARWICK & LYON, Barristers, Attorneys- 
i at-Law, Solicitors in Chancery, Notaries Public, &c. 
Romain Buildings, Toronto. 


HCSON W. M. MURRAY. F. D. BARWICK. J.L. LYON, 





R ADICAL CURE.—TRUSSES.—DR. J. 

N. Adams, 58 Bay Street, Toronto. Refer- ed 
ence to parties in the City. Send for ‘‘ Pam- 

phiet on Rupture.” Free. . 


R A. REEVE, B.A., M.D., 
° OCULIST AND AURIST, 


22 Shuter Street, (corner of Victoria Street,) Toronto. 


W PHELPS, Surgeon Dentist, 
e 333 Queen Street West, Toronto, 


Over Dr. Kennedy’s Surgery. 
Office Hours from 9 a.m. until § p.m. 


F H. TORRINGTON, (Conductor of the Philharmonic 
* Society.) Instruction given upon the 
ORGAN, PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, anniv VOCALIZATION. 
For Terms and Circular address 
336 Jarvis Street, Toronto. 


A SAUNDERS, Teacher of French, German and Draw- 
+1, ing. Schools attended, and Private Tuition. 


No, 117 Sydenham Street, Yorkville. 


BUSINESS CARDS. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION is required by every Young 
Man desiring to succeed in Business, The best place 


to obtain it is the British American Commercial College, 
Toronto. Address—Odell & Trout. 





SELECT STOCK OF COFFINS kept always on hand, 
at H. Stone’s, 347 Yonge Street. 
Funerals furnished to order. 
Body Preservers supplied when necessary. 
€ KIRBY, (late Cutter with W. Sutherland,) 
° Merchant Tailor, 

One door South of Gerrard. 378 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
¢ W. COLEMAN, Practical Watchmaker and Jeweller, 
. Dealer in Fine Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, &c., 
Toronto-street, 2nd door from King street East, Toronto, 


WATCH REPAIRING A SPECIALTY, 


E CARD Y, 
se Fashionable Hair Cutter, 


(Up Stairs.) 151 Yonge Street, Toronto. 





EORGE THOMAS, Issuer of Marriage Licenses and 
Certificates under the New Marriage Act of July, 1874 
Office—40 Church Street, Toronto. 


OHN M. SELLAR, Dealer in Gents.’, Ladies,’ Misses and 
Children’s 
BOOTS AND SHOES: atso TRUNKS AND VALISES, 
454 Yonoe St., Between Yonge St. Avenue & Grenville St. 


N EAKIN & Co,, Clothiers, Outfitters and General Dra- 
£ pers. 


348 Yonge Street, (corner of Elm Street,) Toronto. 


D ERBY 
J. C. DERBY te ew ies Sand 
Late Anglo-American Hote 


HOUSE, 5 cet) oF 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
Proprietor. 


\ USIC, PIANOS, ORGANS, VIOLINS, CONCERTINAS, 
I Sheet Music and Instruction Books, &c. Circulars 
free to any address, Tuning and Repairs a specialty. 

R. H, DALTON, 249 King street East, Toronto. 


” | * BENSON, Builder and Contractor. 


Estimates Furnished. Advances made on unfinished 
contracts. 79 Yonge Street, Yorkville. 





4 PER DAY.— Agents Wanted! All 
$5 TO $20 classes of working people of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in their spare 
moments, or all the time, then at anything else. Particulars 
free. Post card to States costs but two cents. 
Address G. STINSON & CO., Portland, Maine. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


YRANTFORD YOUNG LADIES’ COLLEGE. a con- 
nection with the Presbyterian Church of Canada.) 

President, Rev. William Cochrane, M.A.; Principal, Dr. 
William Clarke ; Lady Principal, Mrs. Monro (late of Hamil- 
ton). Assisted by full staff ofTeachers. 

Fees $200, payable Quarterly in advance. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal or to 

B. F. FITCH, Sec. of the Board. 


E LOCUTION. Mr, RICHARD LEWIS has resumed his 
_s Classes for the Tenth Season, at 14 Bonp StREeEt, 
Toronto. Instruction given to Clergymen, Members of Par- 
liament, Lawyers and Amateur Readers in the CULTIVATION 
OF THE SPEAKING, VOICK AND EXPRESSIVE DELIVERY. 





NTARIO SEMINARY. AN ENGLISH, COMMERCIAL 
and Classical School, for Boys and Youths. 
Evening classes are now formed, 
450 Yonge Street. J. S. OLIVER, Principal. 
— STEPHEN’S PRIVATE SCHOOL, 
‘ Corner of College Street and Bellevue Avenue, 


Conducted by - - - - Rev. A, J. BROUGHALL, M.A, 
Terms begin Sept. 1, Nov. 10, 1874, Feb. 5, April 21, 1875. 





OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, Jarvis Street, North 
of Bloor Street, Yorkville, Ont. 
MISS. H. CASSELS BROWN 
Receives in addition toDay Pupils limited number of Boarders, 
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British and Foreign Importing House. 


TORONTO 


Yonge Street. 


ROBERT WILKES, 


Wholesale Merchant, Importer and Manufacturer, 


OFFERS TO THE TRADE OF THE DOMINION THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT ON THE CONTINENT OF 
AMERICA. 


Plate, Cutlern, Fane Goods, 


Watches, Clocks and Jewellery. 


All Departments Supplied Direct from Manufactories Working Exclusively for the House. 
Guaranteed the best of their Class. Orders solicited from all Dealers. 


TRIPLE ELECTRO-PLATE.—For Arrearance, Finisn, and Desien, equal to Solid Silver 
for Risk preferable toSilver. The variety of these wares is immense, 
Cruets and Bell Castors, Tea Services, Water Urns, Trays and Waiters, Fruit Stands, Pickle Stands, Spoons and Forks, 


All Staple Goods sold 


; for WEAR, next to Silver; and 
including Cake and Card Baskets, Butter Coolers, 


Butter Knives, Pickle Forks, Fish Carvers, Side Dishes, 
and Goblets, Children's Cups, Epergnes, &c. 
Article Warranted. To be had of all Dealers. 


Dish Covers, Communion Services, Napkin Rings, Ice Pitchers 
As a guarantee of quality, all articles are stamped ‘‘R. W. & Co.” Each 
Wholesale, Ropert WILKES, Toronto and Montreal. 
NICKELITE SILVER.—The great satisfaction given by this metal in spoons and forks, and its comparative cheapness, has 
caused it to almost entirely supersede the old common German Silver goods. In price it is within the reach of all; in 
quality it is only excelled by the Triple Silver Plate or Sterling Silver. No one in any quarter need now buy inferior 
articles, as all leading Dealers in the Dominion supply the Nickelite. All genuine goods stamped on each article 
“ Nickelite, R. W. & Co.” Wholesale, Rosert WiLKEs, Toronto and Montreal. 
GOLDINE JEWELLERY.—This Fashionable Jewellery meets a want long felt, of a durable, neat, and serviceable article, 
at less price than gold. The mere gilt articles sold as such won't do. Goldine Chains, Suits, Brooches, Bracelets, are 
finished equal to Gold, and stand aquafortis in the same manner. All chains are stamped Goldine on bar or swivel, and 
Jewellery on the cards, in red letters. Purchasers will observe this, To be had of all Dealers. 


Wholesale, Rovert WILKES, Toronto and Montreal. 


THE CUTLERY CASKET.—A neat Portable Case, containing an assortment of White-haudled Cutlery. Nickelite Silver 
Spoons and Forks, &c., suitable for newly married people and small families generally. The whole case with wash leather 
and polish, fully guaranteed, from Firrken DoLLARs. The same assortment in Electro-Silver Plate, guaranteed quality, 
from THirty Dotuars. To be had through all Dealers in the Dominion. Wholesale, Rosert WiLKEs, Toronto and 
Montreal. 


GOLD CHAINS.—Standar3 Gold Chains, of a guaranteed fineness, are cheaper in the end than low-priced articles. 
Gold, so called, alloyed with metal and stamped “9 k,” is often not six carat. Coloured Gold is often merely gilt Bright, 
not Fine Gold. Persons purchasing Gold Chains with the stamp R. W. & Co., can rely on the quality, as it is fully 
guaranteed. To be had of all Dealers. Wholesale, Ropert WILKES, Toronto and Montreal. 

SWISS WATCHES.-— In Gold and Silver cases, of a reliable quality. Persons requiring a good medium-priced watch for 
Lady or Gent, should ask Dealers for those marked “‘ Swiss Watch Company ;” all such are guaranteed as represented, 
To be had of all Dealers. Wholesale, Ropert WitkKEs, Toroute and Montreal. 

“CANADA WATCH COMPANY,”—Persons wishing to purchase first-class reliable Lever Watches, in Gold or Silver Cases, 
can rely on this brand as being unsurpassed. Each Watch fully W urranted. To be had of all Dealers. 

Wholesale, Ropert WILKES, Toronto and Montreal. 


AMERICAN WATCHES, WALTHAM AND ELGIN.—Those Well-known 1 and Reliable Watches to be had of all Dealers. 
Wholesale, Roser’ Wu kes, Toronto and Montreal, 
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EW acts that we perform bring with 
them more of inward admonition 
than the changing of the date as we enter 
upon a new year. How cften: by forée of 
habit we write mechanicalty the old ‘familiar 
figures, only to be reminded, as we correct 
them, of days that are no more. Thé ‘eel- 
ings excited within us, as we think of thé 
year that has gone, vary with our individual 
experiences ; but to all, except the very 
young or the very thoughtless, reflections 
are suggested that ought to be, and no 
doubt are, in a greater or less degree whole- 
some. The flight of time leaves us all 
something to mourn over, or, at least, regret. 
Our standard of duty and our aim in life 
must have been low if we have fully realized 
either the one or the other. There is no 
sense in undue self-depreciation, and when 
aman has, upon the whole,, done well, he 
ought to acknowledge the fact to himself, 
though he need not boast of it to others. 
But who that has done well does not feel 
that he might, and therefore ought, to have 
done better? It is the most elevated cha- 
racters, as a rule, those whose lives are the 
worthiest, that know least of the pleasures 
of self-complacency. 


| efforts ? 





Not a few, perhaps, as they review the 
past, will confess to themselves that they 
have zot done well ; but, however sadly the 
cohfession may-be’imade, the advent of the 
New ‘Year, with all its accompaniments of 
social ahd family rejoicing, should inspire 
in’’Such ’ a’ manly trust that, in the future, 


| the errors of the past may be atoned for or 


retrieved. Who indeed does not feel nerved 
at this time for more serious and worthy 
Who does not hope that the New 
Year will be better than its predecessor? 
Too often, alas, such hopes are illusory ; but 
it is well that they should come and shed at 
least a transitory gleam over our lives, and 
raise us, though it be but for a moment, 
above our ordinary selves. There are cases, 
however, in which but a little quickening 
or encouragement is needed to lift a man de- 
cisively into a higher plane of life, and this, 
the advent ofa new year, with its opening 
vista of hopes and possibilities, is as likely 
as anything else to supply. The past has 
indeed borne away with it many precious 
opportunities ; but has it not also borne 
away our errors, and left us in present pos- 
session of experience? Let us then, at 
such a time as this, endeavour to realize 
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rather the advantages of our present posi- 
tion than the extent of our past failures ; let 
us enter bravely on the advancing year, not 
boasting ourselves of victories yet unwon, 
but inwardly resolving to fight a good fight, 
and make the very best of what life has yet 
in store for us. 

“The healthy sense of progress,” says 
Ruskin, “which is necessary to the strength 
and happiness of men, does not consist in the 
anxiety of a struggle to obtain higher place 
or rank, but in gradually perfecting the man- 
ner, and accomplishing the ends, of the life 
we have chosen, or which circumstances 





have determined for us.” To live worthily | 
we must set before us an ideal, and that 
ideal must be something more than mere | 
worldly success. The love of the beautiful 

and the true must enter into it in some mea- 

sure, or it is no ideal at all, and our lives, 

guided by none but vulgar and selfish mo- | 
tives, will be thoroughly prosaic and un- 
lovely. | What, therefore, isakitg: any? ‘high | 
view of human nature’ and ‘its’ ‘déstiny, it | 


chiefly concerns every one to kyowsis; what J 
character he is building up or teas built-up: 
for himself—what in fact he is, essenpiadly, 5 
leaving accidents of fortune and positian’ : 


out of sight. These considerations are of | 
equal applicability in the wider sphere of 
national affairs. Our trade returns give us 
a measure of the country’s material prosper- 
ity, but they do not furnish an answer to 
the question of most interest to every high- 
minded citizen—in what direction the na- 
tional character is developing itself from 
year to year? We know there are multi- 
tudes of men who could scarcely by any 
possible effort raise themselves to the level 
of such a question as this; but none the 
less shall we venture to treat it as the ques- 
tion of the hour and of every hour. We 


believe with the poet, that “ there is a higher | 
P g 


and a lower,” and we desire that each may 
be recognized for what it is. It is well that 


the country should thrive commercially and 





industrially ; but unless we are to accept 


once for all the doctrine that it is better for 
aman to be successful than honest, we must 
hold, and hold strenuously, that a nation’s 
highest interest is its character. In the pre- 
sent stage of our country’s ‘development a 
weighty responsibility rests upon all who 
have, in any measure, the direction of pub- 
lic opinion. 
open to us, and we have even now to 
choose upon. which we shall enter. Shall 
we as a people show that we have inherited 
the best qualities, and are prepared to emu- 
late the best achievements of the great his 
toric races to whom we trace our origin ; 


There are alternative courses 


or 
shall we ignobly content ourselves with just 


| enough of public virtue to save the state 


from disintegration? Shall we realize fully 
our responsibilities as a self-governing peo- 
ple, and make our example one that shall 
strengthen the cause of good government 


throughout the world? Shall we have the 


| courage to look within us rather than with- 


outzus; for salutions of our political prob- 
lefts, jadgiig de questions less with reference 
to-what others may have done, or attempted 
to @os*hefore us, than with reference to what 
seems best in view of our own circumstances 
and capabilities? Shall ours be the timid 
creeping temperament that waits for others 
to risk an experiment, shunning all initia- 
tive even in matters calling loudly for action ; 
or shall we feel that, not only individually 
but as a nation, we should be prepared 
to quit us like men, and bear our part brave- 


| ly in the struggles and chances from which 


no life, individual or collective, can ever be 
free? Shall we have real faith in liberty 
and truth, or shall we listen to the treacher- 
ous suggestion that the opinion of the ma- 
jority should in certain matters be exempt 
from criticism? Shall every citizen be free 
to utter his sincere opinion on any and every 
subject, or shall we adopt the maxim pro- 
pounded some time ago by a most influen- 
tial authority, that the proper answer to 
certain arguments is to knock the speaker's 
hat over his eyes? In a word, shall we be 
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a high-minded or a low-minded people? 
Shall it be our aim to occupy in due time a 
dignified place among the nations, bearing 
our own burdens and running our own risks, 
or shall we be content to slink through his- | 
tory in obscure dependence, caring only | 
that for us an adequate supply of butter be 
spread upon an adequate supply of bread ? 
These, and such as these, are the practi- 
cal issues which it is given to the Canadian | 
people to decide. We study the signs of the 
times with an earnest desire to ascertain, if 
possible, what they promise for the future. 
Some of them, unfortunately, are only too 
discouraging. An eloquent French writer 
asked with astonishment. some thirty years 
ago, how it was that, among so many clever | 
things that had been said on the subject of | 
popular education, no one had thought of | 
saying that the real education of a free coun- 
try lay in the permanent spectacle of its 
politics. This thought has been expressed 
often enough, in one shape or another, of 
late years, but even so, we do not give it the 
heed that it deserves. A corrupt adminis- | 
tration of public affairs exercises a directly | 
corrupting influence on the country at large ; 
and an administration which, without being 
in the full sense of the word corrupt, is char- 
acterized by party narrowness, and by a gene- 
ral absence of high or generous principle, 
exerts an influence perhaps scarcely less in- 
jurious, because it gives a kind of sanction 
to the most prevalent vices of society. Of 
late our politics have not been gaining in 
dignity or nobility, but whether the people 
take much to heart what has been amiss is 





extremely doubtful. Constituencies welcome 
back to their bosoms representatives whose 
elections have been cancelled for dishonest 
practices. It would indeed seem as if there 
was a general disposition to sympathize with 
men who have been put to serious trouble 
simply because they, or their friends for them, 
would buy votes right and left. Localism, too, 
is rampant everywhere : the man elected by 
his fellow-citizens to Parliament or to a Pro- 





vincial Assembly, knows that the special in- 
terests of his constituency, not the general 
interests of the country, are those over 
which he has to watch with the greatest vigi- 
lance, and for his dealings with which he will 
be held to the strictest account. It may be 
said that party, whatever evils it may bring 
with it, tends to check this spirit of sectional 
selfishness, inasmuch as we find certain con- 
stituencies steadily returning Opposition re- 
presentatives, and so, to a great extent, 
cutting themselves off from such advan- 


tages as the Government of the day may 
| 


have at their disposal. There would be 
more force in this argument if it were 
not tolerably well known that the con- 
stituencies practising such political hero- 
ism are looking forward to a good time com- 
ing when the loaves and fishes will be dis- 
tributed upon a different principle, or, more 
correctly, upon the same principle differently 
applied. With such a prospect in view, it 
only needs a little tenacity in clinging to 
familiar associations to nerve a constituency 
for enduring the cold shade of opposition 
for a term of years. At the same time there 
is a /itt/e virtue in not going over inconti- 
nently to the winning side ; and, if party is 
the cause of this, let party have the credit, 
for it needs it, goodness knows. 


In a free country, the newspaper press 
reflects, perhaps with greater fidelity than 
anything else, the morals and culture of the 


people. We have no wish to disparage the 
press of Canada. In point of talent and 
enterprise it is a credit to the country. We 
have seen in Canadian newspapers many an 
article by no means unworthy, in vigour of 
thought or in literary execution, of the best 
journals of London or New York. There 
are brains enough among our writers to make 
the press all that it ought to be, and a much 
greater power for good than it reallyis. What 
we miss, as a general thing, is that outspoken 
sincerity which gives language its chief force. 
Our writers, ranged as they are on opposite 
sides of the great political battle-field, are 
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not free to utter what they think, or if they 
are free, do not care to use their freedom. 
Their articles are the pleadings of so many 
professional advocates, not the sincere decla- 
rations of men desirous only to lay the truth 
before their readers. Here andthere, and 


now and then we see exceptions. It is hard | 


for a man of any native independence of 
character not to throw off the livery of party 
sometimes, and boldly speak the word that 
he feels to be true and seasonable. 
this happens, the more orthodox members of 
the party pronounce their erring brother 
eccentric and dangerous, very much as the 
older heads of a church pronounce sentence 
upon some young and ardent divine who 
has began to show immoral doubts as to 
Noah’s Ark or Jonah’s whale. There are 


sha kings of the head, and expressions of re- | 
gret, and predictions of loss of influence, &c.; | 


what really troubles these sage authorities 
being a horrible doubt as to the prospects of 


party government should the practice of tell- | 


ing the truth in the papers ever become at 
all general. 


significant fact. If the public, as is generally 


the case, is pleased to find a man discussing | 
a public question with impartiality, why is | 


not the thing oftener done? 
we believe to be this: newspaper men feel 
that society is, in some rough, ill-defined way, 


journal must place its chief dependence on 
one or the other. It is very well to indulge 
now and then, at distant intervals, in a little 


bit of brilliant criticism at the expense of the | 
party with which you habitually act, but the | 


thing must not be carried too far, or nobody 
will know where to find you. The serious 
question will arise as to whether you are a 
Conservative or a Reformer ; and if you are 


found to be neither one nor the other, you | 


must have rare merits not to be cast off en- 
tirely by the very community it is your object 
to serve. 
general can only think of an Independent in 


When | 





That such assertions of inde- | 
pendence are not more frequent is really a | 


The reason | 





politics as a kind of nondescript, a man of 
no settled views, whom it is not safe to trust. 
Newspaper editors and proprietors know 
this, and consequently it is but seldom and 
fitfully that the banner of independence is 
flung to the breeze. In fact hitherto there 
has been no steady breeze to fling it to— 
nothing but an occasional puff; so that the 
noble piece of bunting has hardly had time 
to show its pattern before it has fallen in 
limp disgust around the supporting flagstaff. 

Another defect of our press, akin to that 


| we have already mentioned, is the extreme 
| conventionality of its tone in dealing with 


fundamental questions to which the restric- 
tions of party politics do not apply. In 


| England the highest statesmen in the land 


express, without the least reserve, their opi- 
nions in favour of, or against, the retention 
of the colonies ; and many of the most emi- 


| nent of both political parties have expressed 


themselves decidedly in favour of an early 
severance of the union, at least with Canada. 
Here, how many precautions our writers and 
speakers take! How many apologies are 
offered for the least concession to the opin- 


| ions of those who favour separation! What 


copious professions of loyalty! How the 
necessity for discussing the question at all 
is deplored, and how ready every one is to 
move a hoist of a thousand years! When 


| Venus has made half a dozen more transits, 


divided between two parties, and that every | the question may then possibly come up for 


discussion in some practical shape ; but at 
present no one but a revolutionist, or a the- 
orist, which is the same thing, could possi- 
bly wish to regard it as a “live issue.” 

Now there is no question on which, as we 


| think, dogmatism is more out of place than 


this one of the future relations of the colo- 
nies to Great Britain. No one can, with 
any shadow of reason, pretend that all the 
arguments are on one side ; and therefore 
whatever view any particular thinker takes, 


| he ought to remember that there are other 
As yet, unfortunately, people in | 


and contrary opinions quite as much enti- 
tled to a respectful hearing as his own. But 
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what we contend for at present is, that there 
is no justification for the timid, and (to re- 
peat the word we used before) conventional 
manner in which the question is dealt with 
by the Canadian press. If English states- 
men, like Lord Derby, Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
Charles Adderley, Mr. Bright, Mr. Lowe, 
and Mr. Ayrton, can express themselves 
freely in favour of an early separation of 
Canada from Great Britain, there is surely 
no reason why a stigma should be attached 
to a Canadian who shares the same views. 
To grow hysterical, as some of our news- 
papers do, whenever the subject is men- 
tioned, betokens at once weakness and 
insincerity, and is very little suggestive of 
faith in the destinies of this great Dominion. 
In England a writer like Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, can discuss the institution of mon- 
archy itself with a freedom which here 


hand: there he was simply criticised, for 
the most part with great good temper and 
moderation. 
historian, E. A. Freeman, could speak of 
the rejoicings over the recovery of the Prince 
of Wales as “an extraordinary outburst of 
flunkeyism.” Whether the phrase was en- 
say ; but it illustrates, at least, the freedom 
of speech which Englishmen hold them- 
selves entitled to use. The Pall Mall Ga- 


filled with reports of the ceremonies gone 
through on that auspicious occasion, and 


unshakable hold the monarchy had upon 
the affections of the English people, took 
occasion to point out how very short a time 
before the deposition and imprisonment of 


with one another in bepraising their sove- 
reign, and proclaiming how indispensable he 
was to the welfare of the state. Instances 
like these might be multiplied ad infinitum 
to show that what nobody would dare to 
utter here is freely uttered in the mother 


| other. 


In England the well-known | 





country, and that not by obscure or ignorant 
people, but by men of mark whose words 
command the attention of the most influ en- 
tial classes. Why should this be so? We 
boast sometimes that, though we are Cana- 
dians by residence, we are Englishmen by 
race and citizenship : then why not be Eng- 
lishmen in temper and courage ? 

The same timidity that marks every ex- 


| pression of opinion in this country upon 


fundamental political questions, manifests 


| itself not less strikingly in the region of phi- 
| losophical speculation. 


We are not now 


| advancing any opinions of our own upon 
| philosophica] topics ; nor do we, in the most 
| remote way, wish to claim for any set of 
| opinions a position of advantage over any 


Our purpose is simply to call at- 
tention to the astonishing uniformity with 


| which the newspaper press of Canada gives 
would have exposed him to insults on every | 


forth the safest of all possible opinions 


| whenever the utterances of any ‘‘advanced 


thinker,” like Tyndall or the late John Stu- 
art Mill, are under consideration. Is there 
really such absolute agreement among all 


| the leaders of opinion upon such matters ? 


It seems to us that in private life men are 


| occasionally met with who do not look with 
tirely justifiable we are not in a position to | 


a very severe eye on either philosophical or 
theological heterodoxy ; but, somehow or 


| other, their opinions do not find their way 
| into print.* 
setie, at the very time when the papers were | 


The opinions of the masses 
in these matter constitute a law that no 
one seems disposed to question. We must 


| look to the mother country again if we want 
when the ultra-loyal were boasting of the | 


to see signs of the most characteristic intel- 
lectual movement of the present age. Here 
we are all of one way of thinking. The in- 
fallibility of Pope Public Opinion has been 


| tacitly decreed, and those who do not assent 


Louis XVI., all parties in France were vying | to the dogma are wise enough to hold their 


tongues. 
Are there no indications, however, of a 


* Certain letters that have lately appeared in the 
‘* Nation” form a startling exception to this state- 
ment. 
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revolt against the somewhat oppressive uni- | heroes of the one are the intriguers and cor- 
formity of our national culture. Fortunately | ruptionists of the other? It is only neces- 
there are, or it would be impossible not to | sary to talk to half a dozen average voters 
conclude that Canada was making a very | in succession to find how little they feel the 
poor start in the race for national greatness. | force of any appeal to conscience or reason 
A new generation is springing up, to whom | inconnection with politics, and how very 
the history of the Double Shuffle is like a | feebly, if at all, they identify the interests of 
tale of little meaning, however strong the | the country with their own. You seem, in 
words may be in which it is told—a genera- | fact, if you try to discuss these things with 
tion who do not find that their views, as to | them seriously, like a bringer-in of strange 
what is desirable for the country, are ade- | doctrines—a man from whom it is advisable 
quately represented by either of the existing | to sheer off at the earliest possible moment. 
parties, and who have resolved that their; The Party of the Future, therefore, if we 
influence shall be devoted to securing for | may venture to call it so, has not made its 
Canada a higher type of government than | appearance a day too soon. It would bea 
she has ever hitherto enjoyed. The giants | mistake, however, to suppose that it has 
of party warfare laughed to scorn at first the | suddenly sprung out of nothing. x nihilo 
striplings, as they deemed them, who stood | wzAz/7 is a maxim no less rigorously true in 
forth and challenged them to combat ; but | regard to political organizations than in re- 
more than one well-directed pebble has smit- | gard to the visible forms of creation. There 
ten the foreheads of the boasters, and given | have been men in the country at all times 
them cause, at least, for serious and painful | who have been disposed to regard the exer- 
reflection. 





cise of their political functions as a high and 

The great service which, as we believe, | important trust, and who, though they may 
the new claimants for political influence will | have co-operated to some extent with one 
render the country, will be the raising of the | or other political party, have steadily re- 
general standard of political morality, and | fused to reconcile or adapt themselves to 
inspiring what is so much lacking in the | the prevailing tone of political morals. 
masses—faith in reason as applied to public | These, however, have been scattered in differ- 
affairs. The immoralities of a grosser kind | ent places, and their voices have, for the 
which are incident to partizanship in poli-| most part, been all but lost amid the noisy 
tics, are known to every one, and have been | strife of factions. That they have not en- 
sufficiently discussed in the pages of this | tirely failed of influence was happily proved 
Magazine ; but what is not so thoroughly 


when the country was summarily called 
understood is the intellectual and moral con- | upon to decide whether or not it would con- 


fusion, the desolating scepticism, both as to | done the misdeeds of the late Government 
men’s motives and as to the validity of all | in the matter of the Pacific Railway Char- 
logical processes, produced by the perma-| ter. We have heard the action of Sir John 
nent spectacle of two bodies of men profess- | A. Macdonald warmly defended by men of 
ing to speak the truth upon public ques- | rather more than average understanding and 
tions, and yet, with monotonous regularity, | character. Over and over again it has been 
contradicting one another on every point. | pleaded that he did nothing more than any 
Is it any wonder that, under such a system, | other politician would have done in his 
true and false, honest and dishonest, should | place, and that, believing his continuance in 
come to be regarded as words empty “d power a necessity for the country, he was 
meaning ; since what is false to one party | pues in using any and every means 
is true to the other, while the patriots and | for securing that end. Why was it that 
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these sophistries, only too readily welcomed 
by many, failed to decide the issue? It was 
because nearly all honest minds rejected 
them, because nearly the whole influence of 
the intelligent and uncorrupted portion of 
the community was thrown against the im- 
moral doctrines which, to save a party leader, 
were being so openly preached. Before, 
good men had been more or less divided 
between the two political parties ; but the 
facts suddenly laid before the country bore 
to the generality of honest minds but one 
construction, and hence the immediate dis- 
turbance of the balance of parties. What 
degree of disapprobation of Sir John Mac- 
donald’s proceedings was felt by the average 
voter, there might perhaps not be much 
satisfaction in knowing with exactness. 

It is well that a country should possess 
virtue enough to takea right course in great 
crises, but it is far better that its ordinary 
politics should bear the stamp of high prin- 
ciple. There is little merit in merely avoid- 


ing great crimes, but there is much in guard- | 


ing day by day against common temptations, 
and conscientiously performing common 
duties. 
swered,; How did the country get into the 
state which rendered the Pacific Railway 
Scandal a possibility? Through what mul- 


tiplied omissions of duty, through what mul- | 
tiplied yieldings to improper suggestions did | 
the constitutencies of this country bring | 


themselves into the condition that encour- 


great object is to promote a healthier politi- 
cal life in the country is that, if it is pro- 
perly energetic, its influence will be felt not 


occasionally only, at critical periods, but | 


from day to day ; and it will thus prevent 
the moral tone of the body politic falling to 
that low point which is so favourable to the 
breaking out of virulent maladies. It is a 
great encouragement, besides, to those who 
are in favour of honest and good Govern- 


| . . 
| of our land are steadily promoting. 
The question remains to be an- | 








ment to know that they have active sympa- 
thizers whose efforts united to their own are 
likely to be productive of marked results. 
A third point not less important than either 
of these is, that when once an influential 
organ has begun to discuss public affairs im- 
partially and dispassionately, the old hypo- 
critical pretence that truth in regard to 
political matters cannot be had, ceases to be 
tenable. There are a great many persons in 
the world who want to do wrong but who 
require a pretext; if you utterly destroy 
their pretext there is a chance that they will 
not face the naked, undisguised sin. Reason 
may thus be made a valuable ally of con- 
science. 

The political movement here adverted to 


| was, at the outset, undoubtedly, an intellec- 


tual movement. It was the revolt of edu- 
cated and thoughtful men against the in- 
anity and worse than inanity of what was 
offered to them as political discussion. It 
was, we may also reasonably believe, a di- 
rect product, in some measure, of that higher 
culture which the universities and colleges 
In part 
it was the work of one eminent and generous 
mind who, in proportion as his disinterested 


| and enlightened zeal for the good of the 


country won him the hatred of the leading 
party journals, found himself gaining the es- 
teem and confidence of all the better por- 
tion of the community—the portion, to wit, 


| whose moral and intellectual perceptions 
aged Sir John A. Macdonald to employ such | 
means as he did for perpetuating his power? | 

The advantage of a live party whose one | 


had not been hopelessly blunted by the evil 
principles and methods of our politics. To 
say that the movement is one which attracts 
young rather than old or middle-aged men, 
is simply to say that it is one which substi- 
tutes for the cynical maxims which so largely 
govern men in later life, principles that ap- 
peal to generous and uncorrupted feeling. 
It is a matter, we think, for no ordinary re- 
joicing, that the youth of Canada do begin 
to show a lively interest in public affairs, 
and that they seem conscious of ideas and 
aspirations different from those of their pre- 
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-decessors. As Quinet has eloquently said, 
“Every generation before them has accom- 
plished its work, and they have also theirs, 
the sacred type of which they bear within 
themselves.” * The men in actual posses- 
sion of power tell them they have come too 
late to accomplish anything new or great, 
that political institutions have assumed their 


into unalterable habits ; in a word, that the 


thing that hath been is the thing that shall | 


be: but those who feel that in them the 


spirit of the world has renewed itself, will | 


not be silenced or subjugated by such dis- 
courses. They have their own share of origi- 
nal creative energy, and must bear their own 
distinct part in rearing the edifice of civiliz- 
ation. It does not follow that because men 
are young they will despise experience. 
great deal is offered, however, as experience, 
that is not experience at all in the true sense 
of the word. Numbers of men will tell you 
now, “as the result of their experience,” 


that there is no use trying to prevent bribery | 
at elections ; and it is certainly true that the 
older men grow the more disposed they are 


to tolerate abuses—the more readily they 


conclude that all kinds of evils are irremedi- | 


able. It is the glory, not the weakness, of 
youth to reject the experience that lends a 
sanction to wrong, and to resolve—even 


ence of the future. 


fering from other people as much as possi- 


ble—that, in an individual, means simple af- | 
fectation and vanity—but to guard against | 


the habit of adopting from others customs 
and habits without any examination of their 


suitability in our own case. If we only copy 





* ‘Le Christianisme et la Revolution Frangaise,’’ 


p. 13. 


others in so far as it is clearly for our own 
good that we should do so, and in all other 
cases adopt a line of action of our own, we 
shall be as original as there is any need to 
be. The same thing applies of course to 
opinions ; there are some that we must take 
on trust, if at all, because we are not com- 


| petent judges of their subject matter, but 
final shape, that society has settled down | 


there many which we are quite competent 
to examine, and yet take on trust all the 
same. The habit of Canada in the past has 
been to look to England for the initiative in 
everything. How long, does any one sup- 


| pose, we should have gone on trying con- 





A | 


troverted elections before Parliamentary 


| Committees, if Mr. Disraeli had not shown 
| us a more excellent way ? 


The ballot is not 
an institution we particularly admire, but 
here again Canada follows scrupulously in 
the wake of the Mother Country, the Aus- 


| tralian colonies having long preceded her in 
| the same path. 


If England had not, early 


in the century, relaxed the stringency of her 


laws on the subject of Trades’ Unions, it is 


| extremely doubtful whether Sir John A. 
| Macdonald would have had the courage to 


come forth two years ago as “the working 
man’s friend.” As a previous writer in this 
Magazine has pointed out, the costly broad 


gauge which our Canadian railways have 


| just abandoned after so much inconvenience, 
though it be without a full appreciation of | 
the difficulties to be overcome—that the ex- | 
perience of the past shall not be the experi- | 


was adopted from England with little or no 
thought as to whether it was suitable to the 
requirements of this country. It is high 


| time that we began to trust our own mother- 

We want, as has already been hinted, | 
more originality in this country. The way | 
to be original is, not to make a point of dif- | 


wit a little more, and not look abroad for 
precedents and examples before we dare 
move hand or foot. No one but a fool will 
| make light of experience, but when for the 
sake of profiting by other people’s experi- 
ence we forego all independent movement 
of our own, we turn that which should be a 
| blessing into a bane ; and, in our extreme 
| carefulness to avoid small mistakes, run a 
| serious risk of committing enormous ones. 
| It rests with the rising generation in Ca- 
| nada to show what is in them of original im- 
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pulse, to show how they have learnt the les- 
sons of the times, and how they understand 
the country’sneeds. Wemust profess ourfaith 
in that ‘* Modern Culture” which a leading 
English Review has lately so seriously im- 
peached.* We believe that the heart of the 
present generation is in the right place, and 
that the chief tendencies of the time are in 
a right direction. And, because such is our 
belief, we are intensely desirous that Canada 
should keep well abreast of the most pro- 
gressive communities in all that relates to 
her intellectual and moral, as well as politi- 
cal, life. Let every one then bring to the 


common weal his own appropriate contribu- | 


tion. ‘Let every one,” as the great Apostle 
has said, “‘ minister according to the propor- 


tion of faith.” A high order of faith is what 


we need in order to be truly useful to the 
State, that faith in right which comes, as the 
poet has told us, of self-control, or in other 
words, of the daily practice of right in 





our own lives, and the harmonizing of our 
individual desires with the general good. 
This is the faith that overcomes the only 


dangerous materialism of the age, that, 
namely, which consists in asserting and be- 
lieving that selfishness is the pr?mum mobile 
of human society, and that money is the one 
lever that can move the world. Its appro- 
priate expression is not national self-glorifi- 
cation, but strenuous devotion to all worthy | 





* London Quarterly Review, Oct., 1874. 





causes. The man who tries to work himself 
into a persuasion that the country he inhabits 
must necessarily be great, and glorious, and 
powerful, is a mere simpleton ; but the man 
who feels deeply his own responsibility to 
the State, and tries to discharge that respon- 
sibility faithfully, is the type of a good citizen. 
The New Year is now before us. It will 
bring much work for each one of us to do: 
to some it will offer opportunities of import- 
ant public usefulness ; to some it will pre- 
sent critical alternatives of right and wrong ; 
to every one it will bring some righteous 
cause to vindicate, some evil principle to 
condemn. The page before us is whiteand 
stainless: let us endeavour so to act that 
when snatched away, its record full, it may 
tell of lives not entirely devoted to personal 
objects, of good intentions not wholly un 
fulfilled, of worthy aims not quite unrealized. 
Familiar as they are, why not quote again 
the solemn verses translated from Gcethe by 
one whose own laborious and noble life has 
been one of the grandest lessons of the age 


** Heard are the Voices, 
Heard are the sages, 
The worlds and the ages ; 
‘ Choose well, your choice is 
Brief and yet endless ; 


Here eyes do regard you 
In eternity’s stillness ; 
Here is all fulness, 

Ye brave to reward you ; 
Work and despair"not. ’ ” 
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A NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 


4 EATH the frosty starlight of December, 
The old year silently hath sped away, 
And solemn chimes are bidding us remember 
That this is New Year’s Day. 


Yet, as old friends who, faithful and true-hearted, 
Gather to talk of one they’ve laid to rest, 
And cherish looks and tones of the departed, 
And think they loved Azm best ; 


So, round the vanished year, its joys and sorrows, 
Our thoughts still linger with a tender clasp, 
And even its saddest hour some sweetness borrows, 
Since wrested from our grasp. 


Its springtide promise, hours of summer gladness, 
Bright autumn days when Nature’s bounties fall, 
And hours when faith and hope have conquered sadness— 
Perchance the best of all ! 


And though too conscious sin and failure darkens 
The shadowy retrospect our thoughts pursue, 
Yet at the Cross our hearts may leave the burden, 

And so begin anew. 


Then, turning from its dear familiar pages, 
Dear, although some are blurred with many a tear, 
We add them to the roll of by-past ages, 
And say—A glad Mew Year 


For all we love ! yet knowing well that never 
Since Eden’s gates the angel closed for aye, 
Could human wishes shut out pain, or sever 
Sorrow from life’s brief day ! 


Still, Hope is ours—man’s dearest gift from heaven ; 
And so the old familiar wish is said, 
That sunny days and bright hours may be given ; 
Or if, indeed, instead 


Dark ones are sent by Wisdom never-failing 
Our little love and wisdom far above— 
His presence may go with them, still unveiling 
The sunshine of His love! 
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And still we hope and wait that better season 
That shall ring out the evil of the times, 
Not yet, not yet, we hear its glad orison— 
Its clear, unclouded chimes ! 


Still lasts the weary reign of pain and terror, 
Man grinding in the dust his fellow-man— 
Upholding, in his blindness, wrong and error, 
Brute force and tyrant’s ban. 


Still Wrong, unblushing, sitteth in high places, 
And Falsehood stalks with a triumphant tread, 
And Greed and Avarice, with brazen faces, 
Would sell the poor for bread. 


And still doth brother misconceive his brother, 
Though fighting, side by side, with kindred aims, 
Wounding, misjudging, hindering each other 
Because of differing names / 


Soon may He come to whom the right is given 
To rule the nations while He makes them /ree, 
Whose reign is light and love, and peace and heaven ! 
Unto the utmost sea! 


When shall it dawn—that golden age of gladness, 
The world’s long hope—and it hath waited long — 
Ringing out war and discord, sin and sadness, 
In a new Christmas song ? 


Perchance—perchance, that glorious day is breaking, 
Whose hope the weary heart with rapture fills ; 
Lone watchers see its golden dawn awaking 
Beyond the distant hills ! 


Meantime, for all we love and fain would gather 
Beneath the wings of Thy most tender care, 
We thank Thee, oh our living, loving Father, 
That Thou dost answer prayer ! 


That, every helpless longing, wordless yearning, 
Fain to bring help, yet powerless to redress— 
Laid on Thy heart, to strength our weakness turning, 
Even our love can bless ! 


But if, as some would dream, Thy love were banished 
From Being’s cold, material, loveless sphere, 
Oh, who could breathe, in realms whence Hope had vanished— 
The prayer—A GLAD New Year! 


January 1, 1875. FIDELIS. 
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LOST AND WON: 


A CANADIAN ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


BLACKWATER MILL. 


‘* She has two eyes, so soft and brown, 
Take care ! 


She gives a side-glance and looks down ; 
Beware ! Beware ! 

A WIDE landscape of forest and mea- 

dow, corn-field and pasture-land, 


richly coloured with the vivid hues of mid- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


|from the mill to soften the noise of 


summer, lay glowing in the intense light of | 


the hot July sun, that shone strongly down 
from a clear sky, whose pale-blue tint as 


clouds on the horizon, was sufficiently sug- 
gestive of great heat, even if such had not 
made itself otherwise felt. 


back the sunshine from its snowy foam, 
while it sent showers of glittering diamond 
drops into the dark, deep pool just below, 


| whose sombre depth of shade, beneath its 


over-hanging rocks, gave to the mill above 
it the name of Blackwater Mill. 

On a grassy slope which led down to the 
margin of this pool, stood the miller’s sub- 
stantial low stone house, just far enough 
its 
machinery into a pleasant, low hum, which, 


| mingling with the rushing sound of the little 
| waterfall, made an unobtrusive musical ac- 
well as the soft pink and opal-hued bank of | 


companiment to the busy life that went on 
within the walls of the farm-house at the 


| mill. 


The sunshine lay bright and hot on the | 
corn-fields, already yellowing under its in- | 
fluence ; it gave a richer green to the pas- | 
tures, refreshed by recent rains, and to the | 


surrounding dark masses of forest, intensi- 


fying the deep shades of its cool recesses ; | 


it glittered on the winding river, unruffled 
by a breeze, lying like a burnished mirror, 
that reflected every hue and shade of the 


through the soft waves that 
among the reeds which here and there im- 
peded its quiet course—stirred here and 
there by the plash of a wild duck ; and in the 
dam just above Blackwater Mill it gleamed 


? 


beams ” above the long, dark, stringy water- 


weeds that almost covered its white rocky | 


bed, here and there bared, and sparkling 
golden through the wavering lines of the 
restless water. The little cascade, originally 
dashing down its dark glistening rocks 
for its own mere pleasure—now tamed into 
a “water-power” to drive the mill—flashed 


And a busy life it was, as no one who 
knew Mrs. Ward, the miller’s wife, could 
doubt. 
knitting at the window of the large, airy, im- 
maculately clean kitchen, conveyed in every 
glance of her keen dark eyes, in every line 
of her shrewd care-marked face, in every 


That comely person, who now sat 


| movement of her deft, quick hands, the im- 
| pression of vigour and industry, as well as 
| the idea that no one would be tikely, under 
foliage that overhung its banks ; it quivered | 


lapped up | 


her brisk, energetic régime, to eat the bread 


of idleness. Her three married daughters 


| had been considered prizes, as well-trained 





| housewives, andif the one still at home, the 
| pretty Lottie, whose acknowledged good 
| looks were her mother’s secret pride and her 
golden brown through the quivering ripples | 
that made a dancing maze of “ netted sun- | 


father’s open exultation, had been, as the 
neighbours averred, more indulgently treated 
than her sisters, this was less on account of 
these good looks than from that curious law 
of proportion by which parental rigidity often 
seems to relax as the young birds fly forth, 
and only the last-fledged nestlings are 


| left. 


Certainly, the figure of the girl who now 
stood spinning in the shadiest corner of the 
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wide, cool kitchen, from which in summer 
all culinary occupations were banished to an 
outside “ cook-house,” and through which a 
grateful current of air was flowing through 
the wide-open opposite windows, was one 
on which a mother’s eye might rest with 
somewhat pardonable pride, conscious in 
her secret heart that it revived the image of 
her own long-lost girlhood. The rich, full 
curves of the youthful figure, rather above 
middle height, the abundant brown hair that 
swept back from the low forehead and clear- 
tinted cheek, and the somewhat full pome- 
granate lips, suggested pleasantly what the 
mother Aad been, and—not quite so plea- 
santly—what the daughter would probably 
be. The bright-tinted print dress, whose 
simple fashioning well displayed the grace- 
ful, rounded young figure, a desideratum ap- 
parently disregarded in these degenerate 
days of paniered disguises, and the crimson 
ribbon that tied back rather coquettishly the 
glossy brown tresses, showed clearly that 
Miss Lottie Ward was, at all events, by no 


means indifferent to her personal appear- 
ance. 


She was evidently tired of her task, as was 
indicated by the frequency with which the 
yarn snapped under her fingers, contracting 
her brow with an impatient frown, as well as 
by the constant roving glances that went 
from beneath the long dark eyelashes to the 
opposite window, where a big brown butter- 
fly occasionally darted among the intertwin- 
ing scarlet-runner and convolvulus that ran 
up the window-frame, or a humming bird 
poised himself on his whirring, glancing 
wings. 

It was a pleasant window to look out of, 
that kitchen window, looking down on the 
deep pool below, with its opposite wall of 
dark rocks crested with pines, and tufted 
with moss and ferns, and up to the little 
snowy waterfall, flashing so brightly in the 
sun. So Lottie thought, as she stopped her 
wheel, and came to lean against the sill, 
watching hermother’s rapidly-moving needles 





that went click, click, as if they had found 
out the secret of perpetual motion. 

“It’s too hot for spinning, mother ;” said 
the girl, with a sigh of weariness ; ‘“ I’m just 
going to put away the wheel till it’s cooler. 
There’s no hurry about the yarn, I’m sure.” 

“Well child, I don’t care if you do. It 
zs hot, sure enough, though / don’t see as 
idle folks are any cooler than busy ones, and 
there’s none feels the heat as much as them 
as are always talking about it. It’s enough 
to make one hot to hear ’em buzz, just like 
that big blue-bottle fly there. But there 
ain’t no hurry about the yarn, sure enough ; 
and you might as well put it away for a few 
days. We want raspberries badly for jam 
and vinegar, and old Mr. Campbell told me 
yesterday they’re just spoiling on the bushes 
in the marsh back of his farm. So I’ve 
been thinking you might take Hannah up 
there with you to-morrow, and have a good 
day’s berry-picking; Jeanie Campbell would 
go too, and you could have your dinner at 
Braeburn Farm, and come home in the even- 
ing.” 

“And get all burned brown in the sun, 
and bitten to death with musquitoes,” Lottie 
said, with a discontented air, as visions of 
torn and draggled raiment and persecuting 
insects rose before her, and she began to 
think that spinning in the cool, shady kitchen 
was, after all, better than the berry-picking 
alternative. 

“Nonsense, child!” was the energetic 
reply. “I don’t know what you girls are 
coming to! When /was your age, I always 
thought berry-picking the best fun going! 
You'll never get roses nor berries either in 
this world without a few scratches, but 
what’s that to make a fuss about? And 
then you'll have Alan’s company I don’t 
doubt ; and there’s some girls I know of 
would go farther than that for it.” 

“Let them go, then! I can have it with- 
out going for it,” half muttered Lottie, with 
a coquettish, conscious air, that was quite 
lost on the busy, matter-of-fact mother, 
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who was pursuing the thread of her own 
thoughts. 

‘And that reminds me,” she added pre- 
sently ; “your father said very likely we 
should have company forsupper ; that young 
lawyer from Carrington, who was coming on 
business ; and he said he’d ask him in to 
take something, of course, and mayhap stay 
all night.” 

“ All night, mother!” said Lottie, sur- 
prised. It was rather a rare occurrence to 


have gentlemen visitors at Blackwater Mill. | 
“Yes, and I think it’s most likely he will ; | 


for your father said he’d quite a good deal 
of business to transact hereabout, though I 


don’t know what it is, and it ain’t none of | 


But it’s time I was 
seeing about the biscuit for tea, for I sup- 
pose you're too tired, and when you're not 


my business, neither. 


in the humour, yours is none of the best; | 
and as for Hannah, she don’t make them | 
So you just set | 
the table, in the parlour, mind; and I’ll make | 


fit to set before old Cesar! 


the biscuits.” So saying, Mrs. Ward gath- 


ered up her knitting and hastened away to 
her biscuit-making with a brisk step that 
contrasted sharply with Lottie’s listless air. 
The announcement of the expected visitor 
had, however, had a somewhat animating 


effect. Visitors from the little market town 


were somewhat scarce, and Lottie’s mind | 
was busy with various speculations regard- | 
ing this one, as she set about getting out the | 
best china, and setting the table for tea in | 
the parlour, a room not nearly so bright and | 
cheerful as the kitchen, reposing, during | 


most of the time, shut out from light and 


air, in the grim grandeur of its heavy horse- | 


hair and mahogany furniture and gaily pat- 
terned window-blinds. 


in showy bindings stiffly arranged upon the 
centre-table, the glaring bouquets of paper 


flowers, the coarse Cupids on the mantle- | 
piece, and an elaborate piece of work of | 


many colours, representing figures with curi- 
ously distorted physiognomies, amidst flowers 
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and trees of some unknown species, testify- 
ing to Miss Lottie’s achievements during a 
year at boarding-school, seemed only to in- 
crease the gloom of the apartment. The 
only thing that brightened it up in some de- 
gree was a crayon portrait of Lottie herself, 
tolerably like, which a travelling artist had 
persuaded Mr. Ward to lethim execute in 
return for a week’s lodging, and which was 
considered a marvel of art in the neighbour- 
| hood. The room, with all its dulness, was 
the pride of Mrs. Ward’s heart, and much 
admired by Lottie, who, unconscious of its 
gloom, rejoiced in the palpable fact that the 





The rather dreary | 
attempts at ornament, the uninteresting books | 


furniture was handsomer than that of any 
room on this side of Carrington. It was, 
| therefore, with a look of great satisfaction 
| that she stood contemplating the /out ensem- 
| ble when her work was completed, and the 
table spread with its array of gay china, pre- 
serves, and cake. 

Just at that moment the clatter of horse’s 
hoofs struck on her ear, rattling along the 
| side road that led from the mill to the farm- 
| house ; and Lottie, leaning out of the win- 
| dow to see who was approaching, met the 
glance and smile of a bright, handsome lad 
| of about seventeen, who immediately reined 
| in his steed—a well formed chestnut mare— 
| and called out in a clear ringing tone : 

“Ts Alan here, Lottie ?” 

** Alan ?—no !—what made you think so? 
I haven’t seen him for a week!” replied 
Lottie, her colour rising a little, and with 
something of a pout. 

“Well, I know he said he’d be round 
here about tea time, but I suppose he 
hasn’t got along yet. He was going to fish, 
down by the river, and come here afterwards; 
so, very likely, he'll bring you some fish for 
tea. I’m going to ride over to Dunn's 
Corners for letters, and he wanted me to 
get him some fish-hooks; so I wanted to 
ask him about them. 
for you there ?” 

“No, thank you, Dan, only keep out of 
| mischief ;” was the reply. 


Can I do anything 
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“Come, you needn’t say that ; you're as 
fond of it as anybody! Well, goodbye. 
I’ll go round and look for the fellow. Come, 
Beauty,” and giving the rein to his horse, 
he dashed off—clearing at a bound the 
fence that lay between the house in front 
and the meadows that skirted the river side. 

Lottie remained for a minute or two, 
thinking. “It never rains but it pours!” 
she thought. ‘“ No one here fora week and 
now two visitors for tea, and one all the way 
from Carrington!” And, deciding that the 
importance of the occasion warranted some 
extra preparation, she went to her own 
room to exchange the dress she wore—a 
perfectly fresh and suitable one for a far- 
mer’s daughter on a summer afternoon—for 
the latest addition to her wardrobe, a gay 
muslin brought by her mother from Carring- 
ton the last time she had been there at 
market. 

While the warm afternoon had been 
thus wearing away at Blackwater Mill, a 
young man—fishing rod in hand—was 
slowing sauntering in the deep shade of 
the woods, whose heavy masses of foli- 
age, seen from the front windows of the 
farm house, hid from it the windings of the 
little river, after it had passed the interven- 
ing meadows. The thick growth of under- 
brush and bracken which grew abundantly 
among the stems of the tall forest trees was 
here and there intersected by little wood 
paths, and along the widest of these, which 
led by the bank of the river, the young 
angler strolled, occasionally stopping for a 
cast of his rod into some deep quiet pool 
promising of success. At last, finding one 
where the fish he was in search of seemed 
unusually abundant, he threw himself down 
on an inviting couch of green moss to watch 
for ‘bites,’ while his brown retriever 
gladly lay down too, panting and wistfully 
eyeing the cool glassy water, through 
which the sunlight, finding its way amongst 
the over-arching boughs, quivered and 
gleamed in a thousand wavering lines. But 








Ponto was too well trained a dog to spoil 
his master’s sport by the plunge into the 
stream, which, in his inmost heart, he longed 
to make ; so he lay there motionless, with 
his nose between his two brown paws, and 
his large wistful eyes fixed upon the angler. 
The stillness was perfect, broken only by 
the occasional rustle of a wood-squirrel 
or chipmunk which occasionally flashed 
down a tall tree-trunk to the ground, and 
stood for a few moments, chattering and 
curiously inspecting with its bright eyes the 
intruders on its solitude. The occasional 
notes of a few birds seemed rather to deepen 
the stillness than to break it ; and the fisher- 
man for a time apparently forgot his sport 
and lost himself ina dreamy reverie. It 
was well for his enjoyment of the present 
moment that he could not know what sub- 
tle, unseen threads of destiny were, on this 
beautiful summer afternoon, surely tighten- 
ing around him as well as around others 
with whom we shall have a good deal to do. 
It is well that we have in general to act 
upon the principle that “ sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof ;” and that, of our 
future course, we cannot really see more 
than a step at a time. 

The young angler was tall, lithe, and well- 
formed, and the deeply cut, rather massive 
lines of his sun-burnt face bore quite enough 
resemblance to the rider of the chesnut mare 
to enable any acute observer to set them 
down as brothers, though the somewhat care- 
shadowed face of the angler seemed matured 
by more than the half-dozen years of differ- 
ence in age between them. The advantage 
of brightness and physical good looks was on 
the side of the junior, but in the thoughtful 
brow, and dark deep-set eyesof the elder there 
was a certain attractiveness of expression 
which the bright boyish face of the lad did 
not yet possess. There was perhaps, a little 
dreaminess blended with the thoughtfulness, 
suggesting that the whole force of the char- 
acter had never yet been fully called out into 


| the battle of life ; but the firm decided mouth 
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told that neither force nor energy would be 
wanting to the occasion when it came. 

An hour or two wore quietly away in the 
unbroken stillness. Though the sportsman 
did not seem very enthusiastic, he was evi- 
dently skilful, and some fine trout lay in his 
basket when he at last wound up his line, 
took to pieces his rod, and laying them be- 
side his basket, turned to the dog with a smile, 
saying— Now Ponto, for a swim.” 

The animal seemed to understand the 
word, for he joyfully sprang up, bounding 
and wagging his tail, and in a few moments 
the dog and his master were both splashing 
about in the cool water, swimming together 
to the further side of the stream, and back 
again, enjoying the cool lapping waves as they 
can only be enjoyed after an intensely warm 
summer day. But the sun was already sink- 
ing below the tall tree tops, and, their bath 
over, the young man and his faithful com- 
panion continued their way on the river path, 
scrambling over moss-covered stones, lichen- 
grown logs, among tall nodding ferns; while 
now and then the angler, laden as he was 
with his basket and fishing-gear, stopped to 


stems overspread the damp ground he trod, 
and which, with some natural taste, he ar- 


ranged, with the aid of a few ferns, into a | 


graceful bouquet. 
Then emerging from the shade of the 
woods, he rapidly crossed the sunny mea- 


dows, crisped by the hot sun, and, leaping | 
the rail fence, was soon in front of the farm- 


house at Blackwater Mill. No one was vis- 


ible in front of the house ; only old black | 


Cesar lay on the door step, rising to meet 
Ponto as he approached, with sundry friendly 
canine greetings, to which the latter cour- 
teously responded, while his master, instead 
of entering by the door, as might have been 
expected, diverged round the end of the 
house till he arrived at the open kitchen win- 
dow, looking down upon the river. There 
he found what he was in search of, Lottie’s 


| a little bouquet .too,” he added. 





bright face, framed in the creepers that 
climbed up the window, and half hidden by 
the wavy dark hair as it bent over a book in 
which the reader was so deeply absorbed that 
shenever heard the purposely light footsteps, 
until a long arm had drawn her head for- 
ward, and a tender salute had been unawares 
imprinted on her cheek. 

* Alan Campbell,” she exclaimed, start- 
ing to her feet, and assuming a slightly of- 
fended air. 
startle me so ! 
think !” 

“ Now Lottie,” said the young man depre- 
catingly ; ““when I haven’t seen you for a 
week.” 


“How dare you come and 
You might ask leave first, I 


“Well, what was to prevent your seeing 
me, if you wanted to? I thought you had 
forgotten all about us ;” she said in the same 
tone. 

*“* My dear Lottie, I couldn’t tell you how 
busy I’ve been! This is the very first day 


| since the haying began that I could get away 


for an hour. And as I had a spare after- 


| noon, and thought you’d like some trout for 
| tea, I went fishing first ; and look here,” he 
pick a bright wild rose, or a purple orchis, or | 
partridge berry blossom, whose long trailing | 


said, lifting the covering of green leaves 
from the speckled spoil. “ And I brought you 
“T think 
these wild flowers are ever so much prettier 
than those stiff marigolds and sunflowers 


| that your mother delights in.” 


“Wild flowers don’t feed chickens and 
sunflowers will, and marigolds help to make 
the butter yellow, that’s why,” said the prac- 
tical Lottie. ‘Thank you, they are very 
pretty,” she said more graciously, taking the 
flowers from Alan’s hand. “I don’t know 
how it is, I never seem to find any when I’m 
in the woods.” Lottie did not, in her heart, 
care much for flowers, but the prettiness of 
the little attention pleased her. It was more 
like the proceedings of the heroes of the 
vapid romances which constituted her only 
reading, than Alan’s conduct usually was. 
His wooing, indeed, had not been conducted 
according to the standard of these unques- 
















tionable authorities ; which sometimes made 
her feel rather aggrieved. 

Alan, meantime, had made use of the win- 
dow as a mode of entrance, being fond of 
such irregular proceedings. Mrs. Ward 
came in just then, and came forward to in- 
spect the fish. 

‘I’m right glad you’ve brought them,” she 
added, “for we’re expecting a gentleman 


from town, and he'll be glad of some fresh | 


fish, I’m sure. 
right away. 


I’ll go and have them broiled 
But of course you must keep 
some for your mother,” she added, stooping 
to select some and leave the remainder in 
the basket. Alan noticed, he often noticed 
things when looking dreamily on, that the 


best and largest fish were taken, and the in- 


ferior ones left. He hated himself for notic- 


ing such a trifle, and said to himself that it | 
was natural she should wish to have the best 


to set before her visitor. But the truth was 
that Mrs. Ward had been so long accustom- 
ed to act on the principle of family selfish- 
ness, which she called “ good management,” 
that she made her selection quite coolly and 
naturally, without ever thinking of doing 
otherwise. 


“ And who’s the visitor you're expecting ?” 


enquired Alan, a little blankly,fglancing at 
Lottie’s smart attire, and at the absence of 
the usual supper preparations on the white 
well-scoured kitchen table. Tea in that 
gloomy best parlour was his aversion, to 
which not even having Lottie’s picture to 
look at could reconcile him. 

“T don’t know his name,” replied Lottie. 
“Some lawyer from Carrington that has 
business with father. He’s out with him 
now, or you'd have been late for tea, and the 
fish wouldn’t have been much good !” 

“ And is that the reason you’ve got your- 
self up so?” demanded Alan, a slight trace 
of the jealousy that so often follows close on 
the heels of the most unselfish love, in his 
tone. Perhaps Lottie felt it half consciously, 
and did not wish to excite it further just 
then, for she quickly replied, in a softer tone 
2 
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than she had hitherto used, and raising her 
brown eyes to the dark ones above her, with 
her most winning expression : 

“Dan was here, Alan, and he told me 
you were coming. So I thought I’d like you 
to see my new dress that mother brought me 
from Carrington. Don’t you think it’s 
pretty ?” 

The jealousy vanished from the eyes look- 
ing down, and an expression of intense satis- 
faction took its place. Alan’s opinion of 
the dress, however, was not then expressed, 
for a pretty fab/eau that followed this scene 
was abruptly terminated by the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, and Lottie hastily re- 
treated towards the door, at which her 
father was entering, in company with the 
expected “gentleman from town.” 


CHAPTER II. 


A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


‘* Thither, ah! no footstep tendeth— 
Ah! the heaven above, so clear, 
Never, earth to touch, descendeth, 
And the ¢here is never here!” 


GREAT contrast they certainly were 
—the two who now entered—the 
with his ruddy English visage, 
shaggy, grizzled whiskers, and loose cloth- 
ing, which made him look broader than he 
really was ; and the rather small young man 
beside him, whose closely cut and trimmed 
appearance, and well-fitting light summer 
suit made him seem, to Lottie’s eyes at 
least, a model of gentlemanly polish. 
“Mr. Sharpley,” as he was now intro- 
duced by Mr. Ward—better known as “ Dick 
Sharpley ” 


miller, 


among his acquaintances in town 
—was a young lawyer, who was decidedly 
“ getting on in the world,” through his own 
“ push” and energy, combined with a pretty 
fully developed amount of calculating sel- 
fishness. From his childhood, in the family 
of his father, a small tradesman, Dick had 
been accustomed to hear of money-saving 
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and money-getting as the chief duty of life ; 
and of social success and self aggrandise- 
ment as its chief good. No unselfish 
maxim, no nobler idea, had ever been im- 
pressed on his youthful mind ; but, on the 
contrary, when, in a most exceptional mo- 


: al 
ment of generosity he had shared a six- | 


pence with a companion who had lost 4zs, 


he was vigorously upbraided for his ‘“‘fool- | 


ish” lavishness. It is not wonderful, then, 
that Dick should have imbibed the home 
atmosphere, as he certainly inherited the 
parental tendency. Any nascent generosity 
having been nipped in the bud, Dick, as 
he grew up, followed faithfully in the pater- 
nal footsteps, always managing to get the 
advantage over his companions in any small 
“trading” transactions such as boys love to 
indulge in, his success in which, being 
reported at home, invariably won chuckling 
commendations of his cleverness. 
a good hand, he soon got paying employ- 
ment in a lawyer's office, in which, in due 
time—winning the favour of his employer by 
his quickness and industry—he became a 
regular articled clerk. Withouthaving talents 
of any high order, his acuteness and ready 
memory enabled him to pass very creditable 
examinations ; and, once embarked in the 
legal profession, his shrewdness, his un- 
scrupulous determination to ge¢ on, and his 
readiness to undertake any case however 
manifestly “bad,” and to advance it by any 
available means however unjust, won him a 
kind of success that would have been impos- 


sible to a man of stricter principle, and en- | 


abled him to distance some of hisreally more 
talented though more scrupulous competitors. 


Besides this, he had considerable fluency of | 


peech, which, though the lack of real 
culture was often strikingly apparent, won 
an easy success with country juries; so 
that Dick Sharpley, at first barely tolerated 
in the professional circle by those who knew 
his antecedents, was beginning to make him- 
self felt as a man of some influence in Car- 
rington—a man whom it might be dangerous 
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| to slight—and was achieving a very fair 

| amount of social success, much to his own 
inward satisfaction. 

, a; 

One of his most profitable clients was a 
| Mr. Leggatt, a business man in Carrington. 
| With the aid of Sharpley, who, of course, 
shared in the spoils, he had been driving a 
| pretty flourishing trade in mortgages ; lend- 
ing money at high interest to needy men 
struggling to keepabove water, and then fore- 

closing whenever it was legally possible to 
do so ; realizing usually, by the sale, a hand- 
some profit on his original advance. Peo- 
ple were beginning to dread dealing with 
him; but drowning men will grasp at 
Mr. Leggatt’s business often took 
Sharpley into all sorts of out-of-the-way 
corners in the surrounding country. How 
it had now brought him to Blackwater Mill, 
and how it was likely to affect our story, we 
shall hereafter see. 

If Lottie Ward’s admiration was excited 
by Mr. Sharpley’s “gentlemanly ” appear- 
ance, he, on his side, seemed not less im- 
pressed on beholding Lottie. In the first 
place he was somewhat surprised, observant 
as he was of externals, to see a country girl, 
in this backwoods settlement, attired in a 
dress which, though rather showy, she might 
| easily have worn in an afternoon on the 

streets of Carrington ; and in the next place, 
he was fairly startled by her graceful, rounded, 
vividly tinted beauty, lighted up, as it was 
| just then, by an unwonted degree of anima- 
tion, which made the somewhat languid 
eyes sparkle with unusual lustre, as they 
| glanced up fn a slightly excited manner 
from under the dark eyelashes. Alan 
Campbell’s quietly observant eye, made 
doubly observant by affection, took in at 
once the mutually favourable impression, 
| and, perhaps partly on this account, his own 
| impression of the stranger was decidedly 
| unfavourable. Or, possibly, it was one of 
| those intuitive perceptions which, striking, 
|in an inexplicable manner, some subtle 
| hidden chord of our moral being, seem to 


straws. 


| 
| 
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place us at once in an antagonistic attitude 
towards those whose moral tone and nature 
are incompatible with our own, or who may 
be destined to exercise some sinister in- 
fluence on our life and fate. Moreover, 
Alan Campbell’s ancestors had been said to 
have the gift ofsecond sight, and he believed 
that he inherited at least an unusual share 
of perception of character. 

When the stranger had bowed obse- 
quiously to the miller’s pretty daughter, to 
whom he could not resist the temptation of 
addressing one of the fluent compliments 
that came so readily to his lips, and which 
by no means displeased the recipient, he 


was duly introduced to “ Mr. Campbell.” | 


The usual deferential bow with which Mr. 
Sharpley, on principle, greeted every new 


responded to by Alan, was succeeded by a 
somewhat unusual look of real interest, as 


the name caught his ear, the nature of which | 
it would have puzzled an observer to deter- | 
mine. For whatever reason, as the little | 


party assembled, at Mrs. Ward’s invitation, 


round the hospitable table on which her | 


newly manufactured “ biscuits”— Anglicé 


hot btfns—were smoking, Mr. Sharpley’s | 


glance frequently rested on Alan as if in- 
wardly taking his mental measurement—a 


haughtily abstained from looking towards or 
talking to the stranger any more than was 
unavoidable. To say the truth, Alan felt 
that the pleasant evening to which, through 
some days of hard toil, he had been looking 
forward to spending with Lottie, was some- 
what spoiled by the presence of this “in- 
terloper,” as he rather unreasonably, in his 
heart, styled the miller’s invited guest. 


Mr. Sharpley, however, was quite at his | 


ease, and did his best to render himself 
agreeable to his entertainers. He praised 
Mrs. Ward’s light spongy “biscuits,” and 
excellent pies and preserves, and congra- 
tulated the miller on the flourishing appear- 
ance of his smooth, well-cleared corn-fields 








and meadows, on which not a stump was to 
be seen disfiguring their fair luxuriance. 

“Yes sir!” exclaimed the miller, well 
pleased. ‘‘ You won’t find a stump, sir, on 
any cleared land of mine, if you was to look 
from now till next week! You'd hardly 
think, now, that these very hands cut down 
the first tree on this clearing, a good thirty 
years agonow !”’ 

“No indeed, sir,” said Mr. Sharpley, 
with an impressed manner; “it’s not easy 
to fancy that, now, when one looks around 
him here. You must have had some hard 
work before you got things into such beauti- 
ful order !” 

“ Yes! that’s so, sir! my old woman and 
me have seen some pretty hard work in our 


| day. Time for us to rest now and let the 
acquaintance, and which was stiffly enough | 


young folks do their share, I say ; though 


| people nowadays won’t manage as we did! 


Why, sir, for many a year we raised every 
single thing we used on this here farm— 
’ceptin’ only the old woman’s tea, anda 
little bit of calico. All our woollen clothes 
grew on the back of our own sheep, as most 
of ’em does still.” 

“Ts that really so?” exclaimed Mr. 
Sharpley, looking with a deferential air to- 


| wards Mrs. Ward. ‘ Your wife must be an 


| excellent manager! I suppose Miss Ward 
circumstance unnoted by Alan, who rather | 


is a first-class housekeeper, too,” he added, 
with an insinuating glance in her direction. 

“ Well, so, so, Mr. Sharpley,” her mother 
answered, not unimpressed by the young 
lawyer’s gracious suavity. “ But girls now- 
adays grow up quite different to what they 
did in my day!” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Ward, “ they 
ain’t what their mothers was, neither in 
looks nor anything else. Now Lottie there’s 
very well as to looks,’ he said, looking 
proudly at his daughter, “but she ain’t to 
compare to what her mother was, and she'll 
never begin to be the housekeeper she is !”’ 

“T think it wouldn’t be easy to improve 
on Miss Ward in the first respect, at any 
rate ;” said Mr. Sharpley, with a gallant air, 
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and Lottie, who had taken her father’s | 


marks quite indifferently, coloured a little, 
and looked pleased and conscious. 

“Well, you see,” said the miller, pursuing | 
his own train of thought, “girls nowadays | 
gets all sorts of extravagant notions into | 
their heads, and put each other up to non- | 
sense the girls of ten years ago even never | 
dreamt of. And what one girl has another’s 
got to have, and so they get set up to all | 
sorts of finery. Why, our girls have to have 
all your town gimcracks and vanities, out | 
here, where there ain’t nothin’ but chip- | 
munks and wild ducks to look at ’em, and 
I’m sure them critters is a sight too sensible 
to care for flounces and fol-de-rols !” 

“ But when the effect is so charming, Mr. | 
Ward, one feels inclined to think the extra- | 
vagance quite excusable,” was the reply, 
with a bow which pointed the compliment. 

“Oh, that’s all very well for you young | 
chaps that haven’t got to pay for it! But all | 
the same, it’s extravagance, one way or | 
another—in dress as much as anything else 
—that keeps this country back. I wonder, | 
now, how much we pay a year to British | 
merchants just for women’s clothes, for silks | 
and muslins and all such frippery! We im- | 
port a great sight too much, sir, for a young 
country! If the women would wear more 
home-made clothing, as they used, and I’m 
sure there’s none like it for wear—the men 
are beginning to wear our Canadian tweeds | 
now ; and if folks would try to do with fewer 
luxuries that they don’t need, and live more 
on what they raise themselves, it would be a 
great sight better for the country, sir,-and 
we'd have a deal fewer mortgages on our | 
land!” 

“No doubt, sir, no doubt you're quite 
correct,” said Mr. Sharpley; then, as if 
anxious to terminate the miller’s disquisition 
on political economy, he turned to Alan, 
who had hitherto sat almost silent, taking no 
part in the discussion. 

“ T suppose you belong to this neighbour- 


| up. 


| history and associations, et cetera. 





hood?” he said, enquiringly, as an opening 


remark, adding, “have you always lived out 
here in the backwoods ?” 

“Ever since I can remember, at all 
events,” replied Alan, quietly. 

“Then you're not one of the natives?’ 
said Mr. Sharpley, trying with a little jocu- 


| larity to thaw down Alan’s somewhat haughty 


reserve. “ You have a tolerably Scotch 
name, at any rate.” 


“T was born within sight of Ben Nevis,” 


| replied Alan, “but as I remember no country 


but this, I consider myself a Canadian. I 
think a man always feels himself a native o 
the country in which he has been brought 

” 

“‘T approve of your sentiments,” was the 
gracious reply. ‘It’s all nonsense the sort 
of old national feeling people keep up here, 
and the sentimental stuff they talk about 
Talk of 
Canada ‘having no history,’ indeed! I 
should like to know when history and associ- 
ations ever put a cent into a man’s pocket ! 


Why, there are more fortunes to be made in 
| 


this country yet, sir, than in all that barren 
Scotland at any rate. I don’t know about 
England, with its coal and commerce. So 
all that we’ve got to do is to set toand make 
the most of the country we're in.” 

It is to be presumed that these were Mr. 


| Sharpley’s true sentiments, as they were 


uttered without any particular object in view. 
But when he had to address an audience 
strongly influenced by any particular national 
feeling, he could be glowing, and even touch- 
ing on the elevating influences of a far-reach- 
ing national history, on the endearing associ- 
ations of the “‘ ould sod,” or the spirit-stirring 
memories of the “ land of the mountain and 
the flood.” 

Alan did not take up the discussion, but 
a somewhat contemptuous expression lurked 
about his lip as he rose from the tea-table 
and walked to the window. “ Of what use 
would history and associations be to a man 


without a heart or soul?” was his private 
commentary on the lawyer’s speech, for 
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Alan, though truly, as he said, a Canadian, 
was pretty thoroughly irabued with Highland 
feelings and associations. 

To his great satisfaction, Mr. Sharpley 
went off with the miller to inspect a plan for 
some new and improved machinery for the 
mill, in order to procure which Mr. Ward 
was negotiating a loan from Mr. Leggatt. 
And now Alan could have the pleasant #ée-a- 
téte with Lottie, to which he had been im- 
patiently looking forward. So, while Mrs. 
Ward bustled away to look after the supper 
of the men in the outer kitchen—the mill- 
work being over for the day—he drew Lot- 
tie out of the house towards the path which 
led down the slope to their favourite evening 
resort, a little nook sheltered by rocks and 


dashing water, where it was pleasant to sit 
as the heat of the day cooled off, and watch 
the crimson and amber glories of the set- 
ting sun. 

Lottie complied with her lover’s desire, 


ing any of the shy, maidenly pleasure which 





and who had certainly no aptitude for mak- 
ing the pretty speeches and compliments 
indulged in so freely by the heroes of her 
favourite novels, and seeming to come so 
readily to the lips of her new acquaintance, 
Mr. Sharpley. She could not help following 
with her eyes that young gentleman’s re- 
treating form as he walked with her father 
towards the mill, and internally comparing 
his spruce figure, town-made attire and brisk 
walk, with Alan’s country air, figure, and 
hair certainly wanting in trimness, and gar- 
ments manufactured of home-made material 
by the patient, busy fingers of Mrs. Camp- 
bell, who, while she had cut and stitched ° 
with all due motherly care, had certainly 


| not been able to communicate to them the 
bushes, at the foot of the little waterfall, | 


cooled and dewy by the spray from the | 


air of relative fashion which distinguished 
those of Mr. Sharpley. The comparison in 
Lottie’s mind was, it must be confessed, 


| somewhat disparaging to her betrothed, 
| though a truer taste and more cultivated eye 
| would have much preferred the tall, well- 
| formed, well knit figure of the young farmer, 
without, however, either feeling or manifest- | 


girls are usually supposed to feel in similar | 


circumstances. 


Truth to tell, the miller’s | 


pretty daughter, on her return from her year | 
at boarding school, during which time she | 


had bloomed out into the full charms of | 


young womanhood—had made so easy a 
conquest of her former boy-admirer, Alan 
Campbell, that, sure of an affection she had 


so lightly won, she took his attentions rather | 


too much as a matter of course. 


Indeed, 


now that the novelty had worn off of being | 
“ engaged ” to the best looking young farmer | 
in the township, and claiming, as her especial | 
and devoted property, one whose attentions | 


she knew had been eagerly coveted by half 


| 


| 


though clad in coarse, russet garments, and 
characterized by the lack of precision of 
movement which a country training, com- 
bined with a somewhat slow and thoughtful 
temperament, is apt to foster. 

Alan’s eye had caught the direction of 
Lottie’s, and it may be had half-divined its 
meaning. As they silently approached their 


| rocky seat, his suppressed irritation broke 


| out at last in the exclamation— 





“What can that priggish puppy be want- 
ing here ?” 

Lottie pouted, but more for effect than 
from any real annoyance. 

“If it’s Mr. Sharpley you mean, I think 
he’s a very nice young man, and I’m sure 


| he’s a sight civiller than you are, Alan!” 
the girls in the neighbourhood, who now en.- | 
vied her in proportion, she sometimes felt a 
little tiresome the long #ée-d-téfes with Alan, | 
whose affection did not easily find expres- 
sion in words, who liked to talk about things 
in which she was not in the least interested, 


she said, in a tone not calculated to soothe 


| Alan’s ruffled feelings. 


“* Well, he’s certainly cultivated the art of 
paying compliments, and you needn't feel 
particularly flattered by them, for of course 
a fellow like that makes it his business to 
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pay them wherever he goes. If that’s the 
sort of thing you like, Lottie dear, I’m 
afraid you'll never get it from me! Don’t I 
think a thousand times more of you than 
that fellow possibly can? But for all that, 
and all the more for that, I couldn’t, to 
save my life, make the fine speeches he 
does, and I don’t think you ought to need 
them from me, Lottie!” 


No girl of ordinary feminine composition | 
could have helped being mollified and | 
touched by the loving look in Alan’s dark, | 
| fine?” 


earnest eyes, and thecaress with which he em- 
phasised his speech ; and Lottie’s rather shal- 
low heart was, for the time, impressed by the 
genuine, honest glow of real affection, and 


favourably. 
compliments, conveyed in the studied im- 
pressiveness which characterized Mr. Sharp- 
ley’s conversation, made Alan’s sober talk 


seem insipid, and her mind was continually | 


reverting to the thought of how much more 
deferentially that gentleman would have 
conducted himself in a similar interview, and 
how profuse and emphatic would have been 


those in the books,” she thought. But she 
did not speak her thought again, and sat, in 
rather a silent mood, tossing little bits of 
moss and sticks into the brown, foaming 


water, and watching them eddy and whirl in | 


the mimic whirlpools among the rocks, while 
Alan tried to interest her in his earnest talk 


about his plans ; how, by and by, he hoped | 


that his father, now somewhat failing in 
strength, would surrender the management 
of the farm to him, and how he hoped in 


time, with the aid of good crops, to build a | 


new house in which Lottie and he might 


begin that new and sweet double existence | 


which was at present the goal of all his 
hopes. 


“You'll be so near home, Lottie, you | 


know, that your mother don’t mind sparing 


| any time and see her. 





| our hot midsummer days. 
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you to me, and you'll be able to run over 
She said to me the 
other evening that she’d sooner have me for 
a son-in-law than any young man in all 
Radnor.” 

Lottie perhaps thought the conversation 
had gone far enough in this direction, for 
she caught the thread of it up with the irre- 
levant remark— 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you; she wants me 
to go and gather raspberries in the marsh 
to-morrow. Can Jeanie go, too, if it’s 


“Ves, I’m sure she can. I knowshe hasn’t 


| got any raspberries yet, and she'll be de- 
| lighted to have you to go with. And I'll 
willing to dismiss, for the present, the ob- | 
noxious subject of Mr. Sharpley. But, for | 
all that, the interview did not progress very | tea at our house, and I'll drive you home ; 


The pleasant flavour of the | 


see if I can’t manage to go and help you in 
the afternoon. And, of course, you'll take 
I'd come for you in the morning, only——” 
“Oh, don’t trouble yourself,” said Lottie, 


| a little pettishly ; “‘ we can manage, Hannah 
| and me, very well by ourselves.” 


“ Lottie,” said Allan, “you know how 
glad I'd be to come for you and stay with 
you all day. But there’s some hay yet in 


| the low meadow ; it didn’t seem quite dry 
| enough to take in to-day, but I must get it 
his protestations of devotion, “just like | 


in the first thing to-morrow, for there’s no 


| saying how soon we may have rain.”’ 


“ Indeed, then, I think we're going to 
have it to-night!” exclaimed Lottie, start- 
ing to her feet. 

And even while they had been talking— 
Alan engrossed in watching Lottie’s down- 
cast face—one of the sudden changes had 
come over the sky which are not unusual in 
Dark blue 
clouds, beginning in the horizon, had 
rapidly extended towards the zenith, and 
were branching out in all directions. The 
temperature had suddenly fallen, and a 
breeze, rapidly increasing to a wind, was 
crisping the recently calm waters of the 
river into a thousand ripples. Just as they 
observed the change, the sky above them, 
overspread with clouds that caught the 
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reflection of the setting sun, glowed out in 
a brilliant flush of intense crimson. Even 
Lottie could not help stopping to admire 
the startling effect ; and Alan forgot every- 
thing else in gazing at it, until a heavy drop 
of rain, falling on his forehead, recalled him 
to the shower that was immediately impend- 
ing. 

“Come, Alan, quick,” cried Lottie, im- 
patiently, hurrying on before. ‘ Don’t you 
see we'll get wet through, and my new dress 
will be ruined! What a goose I was to 
come down here in it!” she muttered, fret- 
fully. 

Alan hurried after her, but she would not 
wait for his assistance, and rushed fleetly on 
to the house, which she reached in time to 


prevent a soaking, but not before the pre- | 
| white hissing sheet that almost blinded him, 


cious dress had received a good many rain- 
drops, and “ would never,” she declared, 
“look the same again.” 


engrossed in caring for ##, that she did not 
even seem to remember the two good miles | 
which Alan had yet to traverse before he | 
could reach home, or join in her mother’s 


entreaties that he should give up the idea of 
going home that night ; “ for I know,” she 
said, “it’s closin’ in for a night’s steady 
rain.” 

“Thank you,” he said, “ I'll just wait till 
the worst of the shower’s over, and then 
start. I don’t mind a little wetting, and I’ve 
got the beasts to see to yet to-night ; besides 
mother would be anxious, and think |some- 
thing dreadful had happened to me.” 


Moreover, in his heart Alan shrank from | 


a renewed encounter with the stranger, who 
was still away at the mill, and was only 
anxious to get away before his return. He 


only waited, therefore, till the heavy, hiss- | 


ing violence of the raindrops had some- 
what abated, and the shower, which had 
changed the busy farm-yard into a blank 
space traversed by meandering rills, had 
almost ceased. Then, bidding an affection- 
ate farewell to Lottie, expressing a sympa- 
thizing hope that the damage to her dress 


Indeed she was so | 
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might not be so great as she supposed, Alan 
was off, his long figure being rapidly lost to 
sight in the distance. 

He had not gone very far, however, when 
a vivid flash of lightning and the distant 
rumble of thunder made him doubt his pru- 
dence in hurrying on. He disliked the idea 
of returning, however, and, having gained 
the shelter of the woods, where the road ran 
through their deep shadow, he thought he 
could brave with comparative impunity the 
shower, which would he hoped soon pass 
over, or delay its heaviest downpour till he 
had reached home. Not more than half the 
way had been traversed, when, just as he 
emerged from the partial shelter of the drip- 
ping boughs, a crash of thunder broke almost 
overhead, and the rain came down in a 


and made the grey muddy road before him 
gleam with the torrent of water that over- 
flowed it. There was nothing for it but to 
make for home at a run, and he was hasten- 
ing along, making good time with his long 
vigorous strides, when the sound of approach- 
wheels behind him made him stop and turn 
round to see if they belonged to the vehicle 
of any friendly neighbour, who might offer 
him a lift homeward. It was a small light 


| buggy that appeared, drawn by a light-footed 


fleet Canadian pony. Its occupants were 
completely hidden by the umbrella under 
which they were trying to find some scanty 
shelter from the downpouring torrents, and 
it was not till they were close upon him that 
he could make out that it was driven by a 
young man, not much older than himself, 
whose merry blue eyes seemed to gleam out 
from under his umbrella in laughing defiance 
of the weather, as he cast a half-amused, 
half-compassionate glance at Alan’s dripping 
figure. Close to him nestled a small, slight 
female form, like himself completely enve- 
loped in a waterproof cloak, from which the 
rain poured in streams. The young man 
reined in his pony as he overtook Alan, and 
called out: 
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“ How far are we from Hollingsby’s tav- 


ern, and is this the right road ?” 

“‘ Straight on, about two miles and a half,” 
said Alan, somewhat out of breath with his 
race. 

“ If we’re going your way, won’t you jump 
on behind,” rejoined the other. “ You'll 
get home quicker ?” 

The friendly offer was not to be refused. 
In a second Alan had swung himself up on 


the projecting back of the vehicle, holding on | 
to the back of the seat occupied by the | 
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then it seemed to him as if, before one page 
of his life had closed, he had unwittingly 
turned over another a good deal farther on, 
| and thus unawares had read, in advance, some 
| of the characters in which was written that 
| future, which to him, as it mercifully is to 
| us all, was a sealed book, whose pages the 
| slow fingers of the “strong hours” were to 


| turn by only a hair-breadth at a time. 
| 


CHAPTER III. 


others. No farther words were spoken as the 


vehicle rattled rapidly on, till, at the gate of 
Braeburn Farm, Alan sprang lightly off, say- 
ing, “ Many thanks—I stop here,” adding, 
as the driver again drew rein for a mo- 


ment, “ Won’t you come in and wait till | 


the rain is over?” 
“Thanks, no,” said the other, “ we're 


about as wet as we can be, and I think the | 


rain is going off a little now. 
think so, Nora?” he added, turning to his 
companion. 

The figure at his side seemed to assent, 
but, withdrawing the cloak she had drawn 
almost over her face, bent forward to acknow- 


ledge, with a courteous bow, the offer of | 


shelter, and Alan had a momentary glimpse 
of a pale, delicate, girlish face, looking 
paler, perhaps, than its wont, in the wet 
dusky twilight, and of large dark grey eyes 
that gleamed from under wet stray locks of 
dark brown hair with’a strange wistful look, 
which at once gave Alan the impression 
that he had 
before. 


seen it somewhere 


flash of lightning illumined the landscape | 
for a moment with its white unearthly radi- | 
ance, intensifying the impression made upon | 
him by the half-startled face, still bent for- | 
ward with a smile of courteous acknowledg- | 


ment. 


Long afterwards, that stormy twilight 
scene flashed back on his memory, with its 
back-ground of heavy grey clouds, wet fields, 


farm-buildings, and distant woods. 


Don’t you | 


| land accent. 


long | 
Just then another, though paler, 


And | 


A CLOUD RISES. 


** Strive ! yet I do not promise 
The prize you dream of to-day 
Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 


And melt in your hand away.” 


S Alan, rushing rapidly up the short 
A lane that wound beneath the drip- 
ping orchard boughs, up to the house door, 
| stood wet and dripping on the threshold, two 
| female figures came eagerly forward to meet 
him in the little rustic porch. 
“ My boy, how wet you must be! What 
a rain to be out in,” exclaimed one of them, 
| a tall, elderly woman with strongly marked 
features, which, even in the dim twilight, 
showed a considerable resemblance to those 
of} Alan, and speaking with a decided High- 
“Run up directly, Alan, and 
change yourself, and Jeanie and I will get 
you a cup of warm tea to keep you from 
taking cold.” 

“What made you come in such a shower, 
Alan?” asked the other. “If I had been 
| Lottie I wouldn’t have let you.” 

** Why, child, it’s likely to rain all night, 

| and do you suppose I'd let a few drops of 

rain keep me from coming home? No, 

| mother, I must go and see that the beasts 

It would never do for those 

two foals to be left out all night, and I don’t 

| suppose any one has thought of them. Are 
Dan and father at home?” 

Mrs. Campbell replied in a tone that 

seeemed to breathe through a repressed 


| are all right. 
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* 


sigh: ‘‘ Your father and Dan went up after 
tea to see Mr. Hollingsby about a letter Dan 
brought from the post-office—a letter from 
Carrington, that your father wanted to con- 
sult him about.” 

“* Well, I wish he could have found some 
one else to consult with. I hate that old 
Hollingsby, and I don’t see why father 
should trust him so,” said Alan in a vexed 
tone, his annoyance seeming to overpower 
any curiosity he might have felt as to the 
subject of the important letter. 

“ Alan, if it’s only the foals you needn’t 
mind, for I got them in myself before the 
rain came on,” called out a voice from within. 

“ What you, Hugh ; you’rea brick ! How 
came you to think of them ?” 

**Oh, I was down looking at them when 


the sky began to cloud over, and I thought | 


the poor little things would be better under 
shelter.” 

“ Well, I’m glad you did. 
my mind. I was afraid they’d had a wetting 
already that would hurt them. It was one 
thing that made me hurry home so fast. But 
still I’d like to go and take a look round 
and see that nothing is out that shouldn’t be. 
I'll be back in a few minutes, mother.” 

“* My poor dear Alan! He is so thought- 
ful about everything,” said Mrs. Campbell, 


and take all motherly precautions against 
Alan’s taking cold, in which she was assisted 
by Jeanie, an energetic, thoughtful-looking 
maiden, combining with the most perfect | 
‘simplicity of manner an unconscious air of | 


innate refinement rather unusual in country 


Lottie Ward’s little airs and graces, diligently 
cultivated at boarding-school. Hugh, the 
invisible speaker in the matter of the foals, sat 


in a corner of the wide window of the room | 


which served the Campbells both as dining 
and sitting-room on all occasions, for they 


owned no “ best parlour.” He was a rather | 


delicate-looking boy of some fourteen years, 
who had evidently been straining his eyes 


It’s a load off | 
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over the book that lay beside him to the last 
moment the daylight would serve him, 
“ wearing out his eyes,” as his mother said, 
“before his time.” 

“T wish Z could mind things like Alan,” 
he said with a sigh, “he’s a/ways minding. 
But I am glad I thought about the foals!” 

Hugh was the student of the family, a boy 
with so decided a talent for “ book-learning” 
that he was destined to go to college, if the 
family finances would ever permit, to be 
educated for a profession. At present he 
was pursuing a rather desultory course of his 
own, devouring all the chance literature that 
came in his way, and occasionally getting a 
lesson, or a catechising on his lessons, from 
Mr. Abernethy, the good old Scotch minis- 
ter, whose church the Campbells attended. 

‘“ And what was the letter, mother, that 
father had to go to Hollingsby’s about?” 
enquired Alan when, having obeyed his 
mother’s injunction of “ changing himself,” 
he was sitting with her and Jeanie at the 
table, swallowing the prescribed cup of hot 


| tea which was Mrs. Campbell’s unfailing 


panacea and prophylactic. 

“T didn’t understand it exactly,” she said 
uneasily. “I only know that it was some 
communication from that Mr. Leggatt your 


| father borrowed the money from, something 
as she turned to get lights, rekindle the fire, | 


about the mortgage and paying up, and your 
father seemed afraid it might give us some 


| trouble. But he’ll tell you all about it when 
| he comes in.” 


Alan’s brow clouded over with anxiety. 


| He did not understand the exact circum- 


| stances of the mortgage which Mr. Leggatt 
girls, and which was a great contrast to | 


held on his father’s land, though its very ex- 
istence had always made him uneasy. But 


| his father had told him, the very last time he 


was in Carrington, that he had made it all 
straight with Leggatt for a year or two at 
any rate. It was unpleasantly startling, there- 
fore, to find that some new trouble about 
it had arisen. 

In the meantime the first violence of the 
storm had spent itself, and the rain had 
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diminished to a faint drizzle. Ere long ap- 
proaching footsteps were heard outside, and 


Mrs. Campbell, who had been sitting listen- | 


ing, started to her feet with a nervous, anxious 
expression which Alan had long since learned 
to interpret. The door was impetuously 
thrown open, and Dan entered, dashing the 


raindrops from his wet hair, and followed by | 
an elderly man, whose hair once black— | 
now nearly grey—and deeply furrowed, | 


strongly marked countenance seemed to 


haps suffering. It might have been the 


as he came forward. Dan, too, looked 
flushed and somewhat excited, and the heart 
of the wife and mother sank. Hollingsby’s 


seemed to her the Upas tree of her life. 


** Are you very wet, Archie,” said his wife, 


going up to him, and drawing forward his 
easy chair, trying, poor woman, to show no 
trace of her inward disquietude. 

“ Ay, am I, about the feet, that is. 
roads are just running in streams. 
Jeanie, lass, get my slippers,” he said, tak- 


voice. 

Then, looking over at Alan, who, almost 
as uncomfortable as his mother, was bend- 
ing over the weekly Carrington paper, 
brought by Dan from the post-office, and 


professedly reading a long column of adver- | 


tisements, he said somewhat unsteadily : 

“T had a letter to-day, Alan, from that 
fellow, Leggatt, I don’t know what to make 
of it, but Hollingsby says it'll be all 
right, he’s sure. Will you take a look at 
it?” 


Alan sprang to his feet and came forward 


to look at the letter, which his father found | 
| and it'll be all right. 
of other papers and letters, and when it was | 


some difficulty in selecting from a number 





| and heard it all ; and he says —— 
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selected, still farther trouble in taking it out 
of its envelope and unfolding it. Alan stood 
by waiting, with difficulty restraining the im- 
patient impulse to expedite matters by tak- 
ing it out of his father’s tremulous hands. 
At last, however, it lay straightened out on 
the table before him, and he read it two or 
three times over before he could fairly take 
in the meaning. 

It was a business letter—bare enough— 


| though not wanting in the ordinary civil ex- 
bear witness to a life of trial, care, and per- 


pressions with which people in our en- 


| lightened age soften down in appearance the 
glare of the light as he came in from the | 
darkness, but his eye seemed to have a | 
dazed, half-bewildered expression, and his | 
large, sinewy frame to sway rather unsteadily | 


most hostile intent. Mr. Leggatt “ hoped 
that it might be convenient” for Mr. Camp- 
bell to pay up the full amount, principal and 
interest, due on a certain day, in terms of 
the mortgage, otherwise he should be com- 


| pelled to place the matter in the hands of 
| his legal adviser, R. Sharpley, Esq., to whom 
tavern, so near, so insinuating, so inevitable, | 


he would refer him. 

“ R. Sharpley, Esq.,” Alan repeated over 
and over again to himself the name, which 
seemed to dart through him a presentiment 


| of coming ill, as well as to justify, to some 
| extent, the unpleasant impression the stran- 
The | 
Here | 


ger had made upon him. And no doubt 
his visit had some connection with this 


| matter, he thought. 
ing off his boots, with a great effort to con- | 
ceal the unsteadiness of both hand and | 


“Well, Alan, what think you of it? 
What can he mean?” asked the old man, 
anxiously, looking into his son’s troubled 


| face. 


“T’m sure I don’t know, father, except 


| that it means mischief ; that’s evident ! But 


you know best how you stand, and what ar- 
rangement you made with old Leggatt.” 
“ He said he wouldn’t press me ; he said 


| it would be all right, and I could pay him 


by instalments as it suited me. Yes, I’m 
sure he said that, and Hollingsby was by, 
» 
“Well, what does he say?” said Alan, 
eagerly. 
“Oh, he just says to make my mind easy 
He says the letter is 
only a formality ; that people send letters 
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like that now and then, just to keep up their 
claim, you know.” 

But Alan felt far from set at ease by this 
explanation of Mr. Hollingsby’s. He un- 
derstood enough of such things to make him 
feel that the situation might be a grave one; 
his mind was not so easily tranquillized as 
his father’s had been, with the assistance of 
Mr. Hollingsby’s Scotch whiskey. He 
deeply regretted, now, having been con- 
tented to remain so long without an exact 
knowledge of the state of his father’s affairs 
and liabilities, a subject which he had 
always shrunk from entering upon. But he 
did not wish to alarm his mother unneces- 
sarily, and he was conscious of her grave, 
sad eyes, earnestly watching him. 

“Well, father, we must hope it will all be 
right. That Sharpley he speaks of is out 
here just now. I saw him down at the 
mill.” And he went on to describe his ren- 


contre with the young lawyer. 

“ Ah, well, then, we’ll just see him about 
it before he goes back, and put it all right,” 
said Mr. Campbell, who was evidently try- 


ing to soothe himself by his- own asser- 
tions. 


Then, as if it was a relief to change the 


subject, he went on:—“I saw a gentle- | 


man from Carrington up at Hollingsby’s, 
a very nice-like young fellow. He’s one of 
the Arnolds, the lumberers down there. 
He knows Sandy McAlpine, he says, and he 
tells me Sandy’s getting on finely. He came 
in the middle of all the rain, and a soaked- 
like figure he was! But a stiff tumbler of 
Hollingsby’s whiskey-toddy warmed him up, 
and we had a fine talk together. He’s go- 
ing farther up the river to-morrow, to see 
after a new saw-mill he’s talking of putting 
up there.” 

“T suppose that was the young fellow I 
met, or rather who overtook me as I was 
coming home,” said Alan, his mind reverting 
to the occupants of the buggy. ‘He asked 
me the way to Hollingsby’s, and gave me a 
lift in his buggy. At least I hung on be- 
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hind. There was a lady with him, and he 
was driving a black pony with a white face.” 

“Ves, that would just be the one, though 
I didn’t see the lady. But I heard him ask- 
ing for a room for her with a fire in it, be- 
cause he was afraid for her taking cold. 
But I know the pony had a white face, for 
I heard them talking about it,” said Mr. 
Campbell, with the gravity and importance 
which people in the country, where incidents 
are few, attach to ascertaining every particu- 
lar about a passing stranger. 

“ And you never told us, Alan, about your 
meeting them,” exclaimed Hugh. ‘“ Why, it 
was quite an adventure! I only wish it had 
been me. What was the lady like?” 

“You goose!” said Alan, smiling, “do 
you suppose I could see in all that rain. 
Do you mean to go about the world looking 
for adventures and Dulcineas, like your 
friend Don Quixote ?” 

“] say, Alan,” interrupted Dan, coming 
round to his brother, as the rest were pre- 
paring to leave the room, and speaking in a 
cautious half-whisper, “Who do you think 
I saw down at Dunn’s Corners, and what 
do you think I was offered for Beauty?” 

“’m sure I couldn’t guess in the least,” 
said Alan, absently, thinking of other things, 
as he lighted his candle. 

“Why that old Vannacker, the Yankee 
horsedealer, you know, he’s going about 
buying up horses for the Northern army ; 
and he said Beauty would be just the thing 
for that. And he offered me—just think !— 
two hundred and fifty dollars for her. But 
I told him I wouldn’t sell her for as much 
again; and neither I would. However, he 
said I’d better think of it, and he’d be round 
again in a month or two, and we had a re- 
gular horse talk, and he was real friendly ; 
and I told him of some good horses he 
could get round here, and then he insisted 
on treating me before he’d let me away.” 

“Dan !” exclaimed Alan, sternly, “didn’t 
I beg you to keep out of that wretched 
‘ treating ;’ that’s the ruin of so many a fel- 
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low! I can’t see why people should show their 
friendliness by insisting on making others 


. . | 
swallow a slow poison at their expense ; for | 


that wretched stuff they sell at Dunn’s Cor- 
ners is neither more nor less. And it’s 
mean, Dan, to take a ‘treat’ from a stranger 
who owes you nothing, and whom you don’t 
show any hospitality to.” 

‘But he did owe me something. Didn't 
I tell you I put him in the way of getting 
some first-rate horses, and I told him all 
about them, and just what they were fit for. 
It takes me to tell a good sound horse when 
I see him,” he added, with a little boyish 
pride. 

“Well, all the same, Dan, you shouldn’t 
have let him treat you. 
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not in the humour for responding to his bro- 
ther’s badinage, or for discussing Lottie, and 
he wanted to think quietly over the present 
juncture of affairs. It was nothing new to 
Alan to feel the pressure of care and anxiety. 


Before he had fairly emerged from boyhood 


he had felt the chief direction of the farm 


resting upon him, and had been obliged to 


| think and plan and execute more and 


more on his own responsibility, as year by 


| year his father, originally somewhat incapa- 


| ble, became more and more so, under the 
| combined influence of advancing years and 
| of the unfortunate tendency to “take a 


You know very | 


well how it vexes mother, and I think we’ve | 
all had trouble enough already through that,” | 
he half muttered, for Mr. Campbell’s in- | 
firmity was never openly discussed among | 


his children. “And I suppose you had 
some toddy at Hollingsby’s, too ?” he added, 


glancing at his brother’s flushed and excited | 


face. 


know. 
when Hollingsby and father and the other 
young fellow were all at it.” 

‘Yes, you could, as I’ve done many a time. 
Now Dan,” he said more earnestly, “if you 
go and get into the habit of taking that stuff, 
you'll just break poor mother’s heart.” 


little too much,” as it was euphemistically 
termed by his neighbours. Archibald Camp- 
bell had been a younger son of a poor but 
proud Highland family. He had once been 
in the army, but had sold out at the instance 
of anxious relatives, who saw how his weak, 
kindly nature was fast becoming a prey to its 
manifold temptations, and had invested his 
small property in the purchase of a Canadian 
farm, where they and his young wife fondly 


| hoped he would be out of the way of evil. 
“Ah, just a tumbler to be sociable, you | 


I couldn’t sit by and take nothing | 


| cent 


But to what remote region does not the 
tavern-keeper penetrate, with his “ bitters” 
and whiskey bottles ; and where is the inno- 
Arcadian district does 


which not 


| abound with temptations to that insidious 


poison which, like a cankerworm, destroys 


| both the flower and the fruit of many an 


| otherwise happy and useful life ? 


“Why, I’m not going to get into any | 


habit. You know I haven’t got any money 


anybody treats me ; mayn’t happen for ever 


over it. I say, wasn’t Lottie good to you, 


Vol in 


Canada, at all events! Archibald Camp- 


| bell could not go for his letters to the Post 
to treat people with, and it is not often that | 


Office, placed in the same building with a 


| tavern, without being inveigled into “ ¢reaé- 
so long again, so you needn’t look so solemn | 


that you seem so out of sorts, Alan?” he | 


asked, half waggishly, half to divert his | 


brother’s thoughts to a different channel. 
“Wasn't she looking handsome this after- 
noon?” 


“ You be off to bed!” said Alan, wearily, 


| 
| 


ing,” and being “¢reated;” he could not 
visit the little market town without stopping 
to water his horse at a way-side tavern, 
where he was expected, at least, to “ take a 
horn ” for himself, if not for a friend in addi- 
tion; he could not meet a friend on busi- 
ness, at the hotel in Carrington, without the 


same social hospitality being expected of 


turning off to his own little room, close to | him, which expectation his proud, genial 


the one where his brother slept. He was 


Highland nature would have found it im- 
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possible to disappoint, even had the custom 
not been too much in accordance with the 
bent of his own inclination. And in Mr. 
Hollingsby, whose tavern was so near, and 
so frequented by sociable individuals of sim- 
ilar tastes, and who was himself so friendly 
and neighbourly, he had, of late years, found 
a still more constantly recurring source of 
temptation. So that it was little to be won- 
dered at if poor, facile, kindly-meaning 
Archie Campbell, after various attempts to 
break off his prevailing habit—attempts 
chiefly made out of regard for the entreaties 
of his wife, to whom he was devotedly at- 
tached, should again and again fall back 
helplessly into the toils of the destroying 
vice. 

Moreover, he had no practical training as 
a farmer, and his easy-going, procrastinating 
nature ill-fitted him for contending with the 
difficulties of Canadian farming, especially 
in the backwoods, where the land to be 
tilled had, first of all, to be cleared and put 
in working order. How he had managed to 
overcome these preliminary difficulties, and 
get his house up, was a standing wonder, 
and those who knew best declared it was 
chiefly owing to the helpful and encourag- 
ing energy of his brave, patient wife, who, 
coming from a home of comfort and refine- 
ment at least, if not of luxury, had borne the 
roughness and drudgery of a backwoods 
life with a fortitude and “ spirit” worthy of 
the old Highland ancestors whose blood 
she was proud to feel in her veins. Buta 
woman with an increasing family of young 
children cannot, however great may be her 
energy, continue to cope with the exigencies 
of farming, and supply her husband’s de- 
fects. He was so constantly behindhand 
that, whatever the peculiarity of the season 
might be, he was sure, from not being ready 
to seize the opportunity as it passed, to 
suffer more than his neighbours from a late 
spring, or a wet season, or a drought, or an 
early frost. Nor had he been able by 
judicious cultivation to make the most, of 





his not very fertile land, so that “light 
crops,” except in very exceptional seasons, 
were the rule rather than the exception at 
Braeburn, and, naturally enough, the family 
were always “in difficulties,” had been so 
ever since Alan could remember—were so 
still, notwithstanding the unremitting labour 
and persevering exertions of Alan, who in- 
herited his mother’s spirit, to free them from 
embarrassment. Mr. Campbell had been 
obliged from time to time to borrow money, 
at one time to replace stock lost by disease, 
at another to rebuild a burned-down barn or 
renew decaying farm-buildings and fences, 
at another still, to meet the pressing needs 
of his growing family. Andas one creditor 
after another became importunate and de- 
manded payment, fresh loans had to be 
negotiated, each of which was larger than 
the last had been. Mr. Campbell was 
rather close about these money transactions 
of his ; it was the only matter of business 
which he kept entirely in his own hands, 
and Alan, who had always dreaded enquir- 
ing into them, knew only that it was no 
easy matter to raise the sum annually needed 
for interest, which, do what he could, was 
always falling behindhand. Having ex- 
hausted all his sources of credit in Radnor, 
Mr. Campbell had of late years had recourse 
to the money-lenders of Carrington, last of 
all to Mr. Leggatt, to whom he had been 
obliged to give a mortgage on all his farm 
stock and property. It was this mortgage 
that now imposed on Alan’s heart a crushing 
load of anxiety such as he had never before 
felt; and bitterly did he reproach himself 
for not having sooner taken pains to ascer- 
tain its conditions, and his father’s real posi- 
tion. He resolved that he would remain in 
the dark no longer. Mr. Sharpley would 
probably call next day about this business, 
and he would come to a clear understanding 
of what needed to be done. 

And then? He lay long, sleeplessly con- 
sidering possibilities. The day by which 
the payment must be made was an early day 
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—only a fortnight intervening. In case the 
money could not in the meantime be raised, 
and at present he saw no likelihood that it 
would be, what then? He shrank from con- 
templating the answer to this question. He 
was young, and hope suggested that there 
might be a thousand ways of avoiding any 
irretrievable calamity. To the young and 
inexperienced anything seems possible ex- 
cept a hopeless misfortune ! 

Just before he fell at last into an uneasy 
slumber, his mind reverted to Lottie. She 
was always in his last thoughts at night, as 
in his first in the morning. It seemed days 
or months, instead of hours, since he had 
gone up to Blackwater Mill that afternoon, 
longer still since he had been enjoying the 
dolce far niente of his reverie in the wood. 
The contrast of the wet cheerless night—of 
drizzling rain, heavy dark sky, moaning 
wind and swaying branches, with the sunny 
calm, glowing brightness of the summer 
afternoon—was not greater than the change 
that had come to his own mental condition, 
the change from day-dreaming and castle- 





building to being brought face to face with 
some of the hardest realities of life. 

The thought of Lottie, by a natural asso- 
ciation, suggested that of the face he had 
momentarily seen half-shrouded by the 
heavy cloak, and as he fell asleep he vaguely 
wondered who she might be, and hoped she 
might not have taken cold. She seemed 
such a fragile, delicate creature to be ex- 
posed to the violence of such a storm, for 
even in the momentary glance he had 
caught she had given him the impression of 
one who should be shielded from the rough- 
nesses of life. And then, just as the little 
birds were beginning to stir, and chirp, 
and twitter among the dripping leaves, and 
the cocks in the farm-yard were crowing 
their first morning salutations, he fell into a 
troubled slumber, full of painful and per- 
plexing dreams, in which Mr. Sharpley, and 
Lottie, and the fair unknown, and Mr. Hol- 
lingsby were blended, with the strange in- 
congruity of dreamland, into a confused and 
shifting phantasmagoria of dissolving views. 

( To be continued. ) 


ON OPENING LETTERS. 


] NEVER ope a letter but I pause 
To think what joy or grief it me may bring ; 
What cause for laughter that afar shall fling 
All brooding thoughts as they were wind-borne straws: 
For tears and weeping what all potent cause, 
I tremblingly bethink, as on dark wing 
Of death or woe, their baleful accents ring 
Aloud their summons, like discordant daws. 
Of all epistles, none can be so sweet 
To him who loves, and is beloved as well, 
As that of her whose words so fondly greet 
That they seem fashioned by some cunning spell, 
So full are they of raptures all complete— 
Of happiness and bliss innumerable. 


EDWARD JAMESON, in the Golden Age, 
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ATOMISM AND THEISM. 


BY J. CLARK MURRAY, LL.D. 


“THE recent Address of Prof. Tyndall 

has raised anew the question: What 
progress has been made, in the light of con- 
temporary science, towards an explanation 
of the universe on purely physical grounds ? 
In the following remarks it is proposed to 
notice two prominent points in the Address : 
(A) The Atomic Theory ; (B) the acknow- 
ledged impossibility of completely solving, 
by this theory, the problem which the uni- 
verse presents. 

(A) In connection with the Atomic The- 
ory one is tempted to question some opinions 
expressed in the historical sketch, which 
forms a large portion of this Address. It 
was natural that a sketch of the history of 
speculation in such a connection should have 
touched with special lustre the names of 
those who have contributed most to the dis- 
tinet conception and intelligible application 
of the Atomic Theory. Now there seems 
no doubt that the first achievement of im- 
portance in this direction was the work of 
Democritus. It is true that the other prin- 
ciples which Prof. Tyndall attaches to the 
philosophy of Democritus had been clearly 
thought out and enunciated long before his 
time ; it is true that the way had been pre- 
pared for Atomism by the whole course of 
previous Greek speculation from the first 
conjectures of the Ionian physicists, and 
that an Atomic Theory of a cruder character 
had recently before been suggested by Em- 
pedocles; it is, moreover, possible that 
Leucippus, the companion of Democritus, 
has been unfairly jostled out of view by the 
crowd of subsequent Atomists. Still we can- 
not overlook the special greatness of Demo- 
critus in grasping a magnificent idea while 
yet unfamiliar, and shaping it, probably by 





many unrecorded years of fervid intellectual 
toil, into that luminous form which has 
made it a light upon the path of many a 
subsequent inquirer into the physical consti- 
tution of things. But it is not incomprehen- 
sible that the fame of Democritus should have 
been eclipsed by that of Plato and Aristotle. 
Nor to comprehend this is it necessary to 
form the supposition which Prof. Tyndall 
adopts, that the heavier metal of his philoso- 
phy sent it to the bottom of that ocean of 
barbarism with which Europe was inundated 
during tne middle ages, while the lighter 
stuff, composing the philosophies of Plato 
and Aristotle, floated with ease. Whatever 


may be the inanities of temporary popularity, 
| the voice of ages is, after all, 


‘*The proof and echo of all human fame,” 


and is never heard ringing from generation 
to generation the praise of what is worthless 
in preference to that which is of real worth. 
This is evidently the explanation of the 
subordinate position which Democritus occu- 
pies in the history of speculation on the 
ultimate origin of things. The haze of en- 
thusiasm seems to make the Atomic Theory 
loom so vastly before his mental vision as 
to hide everything else from his view. Now, 
valuable as that theory is in the explanation 
of the physical universe, it brings us not a 
step nearer to the discovery of the primal 
origin of that universe. Yet to Democritus, 
Atomism apparently afforded the key to the 
solution of all problems ; and it is precisely 
because we find in him no glimpse of that 
great region which his theory cannot touch, 
that, though he may rightfully claim a chief 
place in the history of science, he cannot 
take the highest rank among those who have 
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} 
inquired into the fundamental principle of | 
all things. 

To return from this historical criticism, 
we proceed to consider the Atomic Theory 
both from a scientific and from a philoso- 
phical point of view. 

I. Even looking at the matter from the 
standpoint of science, we are tempted to 
demand whether the confident tone of the 
Atomists is justified by any results which 
can stand the tests of scientific proof. For 

1. The very existence of atoms is acknow- 
ledged to be a mere hypothesis. It is true 
that the hypothesis has proved marvellously 
fruitful in its applications. Still, in view of 
many recent utterances of physicism, it can- 
not be too earnestly repeated that the real 
existence of atoms has not only never been | 
proved, but that, in the present state of | 
knowledge, it is impossible to conceive any | 
instrument of discovery by which their ex- | 
istence can be made evident. It is unneces- | 
sary to discuss whether this should not | 
render the hypothesis illegitimate, which it | 
would be considered by some of the most dis- | 
tinguished expounders of scientific method ;* | 
but it is perhaps worth observing that the 
hypothesis would be discarded by the rigid 
application of a criterion on which Prof. | 
Tyndall strongly insists for testing the value 
of scientific theories. It is essential, he 
holds, to a true physical conception, that it 
should be “ capable of being placed as a | 
coherent picture before the mind.” Now, 
this is precisely what the conception of an 
atom does not admit. It has been long 
pointed out that we cannot imagine (vor- } 
stellen) any quantity of matter which is ab- | 
solutely indivisible. The minutest particle 
we are compelled to represent as divisible 
into particles minuter still. Even when the 
Atomic Theory is applied to render intelli- 
gible processes which cannot be otherwise 
represented in thought, it is not absolutely | 
indivisible, but only indefinitely minute par- 











* See Mill’s Logic, Book III. chap. 14, § 6. 
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ticles, that are conceived. This is not urged 
as an insuperable objection to Atomism, for 
nature is not limited by the capacities of 
human thought. But the inability to form 
a mental picture of an atom ought to be a 
reminder of the purely hypothetical charac- 
ter of the fundamental conception, by means 
of which the Atomist pretends to unlock the 
most hidden mystery of things. However 
useful, therefore, the Atomic hypothesis may 
be for guiding the labours of scientific inquir- 
ers, it becomes a pernicious hallucination 
when it is applied, as if it were a known fact, 
to reveal the primeval constitution of all 
things. If the physicists would accept from 
metaphysical literature a term by which the 
scientific value of the Atomic hypothesis 
would be correctly expressed, it should be 
described, in Kantian phraseology, as a regu- 
lative, not a constitutive, hypothesis. In other 
words, the hypothesis would be regarded as 
fulfilling its legitimate function in merely 
regulating the inquiries of scientific students, 
so that they may conduct their inquiries as 
if the hypothesis were true, while they avoid 
making the hypothesis a constituent fact in 
the real system of the universe. 

2. Still, supposing the existence of atoms 
to be demonstrated, one is forced to ask 


| further, whether all the phenomena of the 
| universe have been, or are likely to be, in- 
| terpreted in terms of Atomism. 


(a) Even when this question is limited to 


| the physical world, it reminds us of the in- 
| completeness of Atomism as an explanation 


of physical phenomena themselves. It is in 
the region of chemistry that the hypothesis 
has been especially applicable. When it is 
found that a composite substance, however 
often analyzed, yields invariably the same 


| constituent elements in the same propor- 


tions ; when it is found that the quantity of 
any body which combines with others bears 
a uniform proportion to the quantities of 


| these others, as estimated by their weights : 
| these and other rudimentary facts of chemis- 
| try become more intelligibly represented to 
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the mind by the supposition that all bodies 
are composed of indestructible particles 
which remain unaltered amidst all possible 
combinations. But in other departments of 
physical investigation the theory does not 
admit of an equally obvious application. 
To take only one example, the phenomena 
of light become intelligible, by the Atomic 
hypothesis, only when that hypothesis is sub- 
sidised by the additional hypothesis of an 
ethereal form of matter, the relation of which 
to other matter cannot be established by 
weight, the existence of which cannot be 
made evident to any of the human senses ; 
which is, in short, imagined to exist merely 
to make the agency of light conceivable in 
harmony with the Atomic hypothesis. 

These remarks are not intended to invali- 
date the Atomic explanation of the physi- 
cal world, or to cast doubt upon the service 
which it has rendered in physical science. 
Our object has been merely to show that, 
even in reference to the physical world, 
Atomism is as yet only an hypothesis—an 
hypothesis, indeed, which renders a large 
number of physical phenomena more clearly 
imaginable, and which may perhaps render 
all physical phenomena equally intelligible. 
But while admitting all legitimate value to 
the hypothesis, we protest against accepting 
it as an established fact—as if it were a fact 
which has been already applied to all physi- 
cal phenomena, and has already explained 
all their mysteries. And much more do we 
protest against the assumption that such an 
hypothesis can dispel the mystery of a// phe- 
nomena, whether physical or not. 

(4) For it seems as if it were necessary to 
remind our physicists that there are other 
than physical phenomena in the universe. 
Occupied exclusively, in their professional 
researches, with physical phenomena, many 
of them seem to become incapable of appre- 
ciating phenomena of any other order, 
or they interpret them by the ideas and 
terms of physical science. Surely nothing 
but this professional tendency could lead 

3 





any man to suppose that the phenomena of 
our conscious life can be explained in the 
language of Atomism. It is quite possible, 
every year seems to render it more probable, 
that all the phenomena of organic and inor- 
ganic bodies may be due to the various 
combinations of atomic particles of which 
they are composed. The physiologist may 
yet explain on the Atomic Theory every pro- 
cess in the human organism, every tremor 
of a nerve about the periphery, through the 
spine, in the brain ; but what do all his ex- 
planations to render intelligible the simplest 
act of consciousness? Can a thought ora 
feeling, can the memories and reasonings, 
the joys and griefs, the loves and hates of 
the human soul be represented, without ab- 
surdity, as formed by any combinations or 
movements of material atoms ? My thoughts 
and feelings may be—there is good ground 
for believing that they ave—uniformly re- 
lated to certain molecular movements of 
nervous tissue ; but a thought or feeling—zs 
it a molecule, or any combination or move- 
ment of molecules? And yet these pheno- 
mena of the inner life exist ; our feelings and 
thoughts are, to us all, realities of the most 
stern character. Nay, are they not, in truth, 
the only realities which we know at first 
hand; while your atoms, and compounds of 
atoms—are they not known merely at second 
hand—hypothetically assumed to exist in 
order that we may account for those feelings 
and thoughts whose reality we cannot doubt, 
and which, we suppose, cannot be accounted 
for except on some such hypothesis ? 

II. But we come to look at the Atomic 
Theory from a philosophical, rather than 
from a scientific, point of view. Now, what 
is an atom? To the mere physicist this 
may seem a question too simple to be asked. 
But, unhappily for physical science and for 
all science, this question brings us face to 
face with the radical defect in all purely 
physical theories of the universe. 

What, then, is an atom? For the use of 
physical science a definition of atoms is 
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easily enough obtained :—An indivisible par- 
ticle of matter! Yes; that definition will 
carry you through all the uses of atoms in 
physical science. Give it unlimited oppor- 
tunity to open the doors by which the light 
of human knowledge may flood every cranny 
in the material universe, to show that it is 
governed by the law of a divine order, and 
by no demon’s caprice. But your key 
snaps in your hand when you put it to the 
lock of any other mystery, even the ultimate 
mystery of the material universe itself. For 
an indivisible particle of matter is some- 
thing definite enough for him to whom 
matter forms a starting point of inquiry—a 
datum, a given fact which he need not ques- 
tion. 


matic of things. 
pel this perplexity by defining matter as a 
substance occupying space? True; but what 
is substance ; and what is space ? 


tell what substance is, we shall hesitate to 
say whether matter is a substance or not ; if | 


we can tell what space is, we shall question 
whether it is imposed by things upon our 
thoughts, or imposed by our thoughts upon 
things. So that, instead of supposing that 


the mind has been beaten into the fire of | 
emotion and the light of thought by sub- | 


stances in space, it is likely that we shall, 


with more truth, see the forces of the | 
| scientific principle compels us to suppose, 
| is perhaps but one of those guesses, with re- 


universe fashioned into substances in space 
by the fire and the light of the human soul. 

Yet, again, what is meant by an atom, 
supposing such to exist? 


tina were subdivided into infinitely finer 
threads, we should be able to discriminate 
sensations of light, I don’t know how many 


millions of times more minute than the pre- | 


sent minimum vistbile ; while a similar in- 


tensification of tactile and muscular sensi- | 
bility would enable us to discriminate cor- | 


respondingly more minute contacts and 
pressures. Perhaps also—though this “ per- 


haps” is not encouraging—some fact, of | 


| sure would take place. 





But to the metaphysician the nature | 
of matter is the most perplexingly proble- | 
Do you attempt to dis- | 


If we can | 
| are produced by indivisible particles of a 


It is implied | 
that, if the minute nerve-network of the re- | 
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which at present we can form no conception, 
might enable us to discover that minuter 
points of light or touch or pressure are ab- 
solutely incapable of being discriminated. 
Perhaps, we have said ; but our physicists 
are the very men who refuse to let us look 
on anything as absolute, as absolutely neces- 
sary or absolutely impossible. Suppose, 
however, we could make evident the exist- 
ence of atoms, all that we should make evi- 
dent would be that, under the supposed cir- 
cumstances, the supposed immeasurably re- 
fined sensations of light and touch and pres- 
But would this 
bring us a whit nearer the solution of the 
problem how these sensations are pro- 
duced? It is, after all, only the sensations 
that we know immediately: the belief that 
these sensations are produced by any partic- 
ular means is only an inference from the 
sensations ; and it is a very big stride which 
steps to the inference that these sensations 


thing called matter, which is prior in exist. 
ence to the sensations it creates. I know 
that these sensations are produced by no 
voluntary effort of my power: I recognise, 


| therefore, the presence of powers, forces, 


wills, or of a Power, Force, Will, which is 
not I. But that these forces reside in an 
unknown thing like an atom or a combin- 
ation of atoms, is what no philosophic or 


gard to the origin of things, which scientific 
thought has not been able to emancipate 
from the vulgar notion of a material world, 
and which may be relegated by a subsequent 
age to the limbo of crudities into which 
have been packed the theories of the early 
physicists among the Ionian Greeks. 

(B) To the narrow specialist in physics 
these objections might be no novel, if intel- 
ligible ; but Prof. Tyndall is too profound a 
thinker to be blind to the fact that Atom- 
ism, even if admitted for the explanation of 
the physical world, can carry us but a part 
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of the way to the fundamental principle and 
origin of things. Accordingly, although, 
“abandoning all disguise,” he confesses 
that he “discerns in matter the promise and 
potency of every form and quality of life,” 
yet he entreats us to avoid haste in the in- 
terpretation of his words, lest we misunder- 
stand his “ materialism.” Let us, therefore, 
wait for his explanation. ‘ We can trace,” 
he says, “the development of a nervous 
system, and correlate with it the parallel 
phenomena of sensation and thought. We 
see with undoubting certainty that they go 
hand in hand. But we try to soar in a 
vacuum the moment we seek to comprehend 
the connection between them. An Archi- 
medean fulcrum is here required which the 
human mind cannot command; and the 


effort to solve the problem, to borrow an | 


illustration from an illustrious friend of mine, 
is like the effort of a man trying to lift him- 
self by his own waistband. All that has 
been here said is to be taken in connection 
with this fundamental truth. 
cent senses’ are spoken of, when the ‘ differ- 
entiation of a tissue at first vaguely sensi- 
tive all over’ is spoken of, and when these 
processes are associated with ‘ the modifica- 
tion of an organism by its environment,’ the 
same parallelism, without contact, or even 
approach to contact, is implied. There is 
no fusion possible between the two classes 


of facts—no motor energy in the intellect of | rather it contends, that there is something 


When ‘nas- | 


| 


| mental impressions, all our notions with re- 
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existence of an external world. But he dif- 
fers from the uneducated, who thinks that 
the world really zs what consciousness re- 
presents it to be. Our states of conscious- 
ness are mere syméo/s of an outside entity 
which produces them and determines the 
order of their succession, but the real nature 
of which we can never know. In fact the 
whole process of evolution is the manifesta- 
tion of a Power absolutely inscrutable to 
the intellect of man. As little in our time, 
| as in the days of Job, can a man by search- 
ing find this Power out. Considered funda- 
mentally, it is by the operation of an insolu- 
ble mystery that life is evolved, species dif- 
ferentiated, and mind unfolded from their 
| prepotent elements in the immeasurable 
past.” After this, if we were allowed to put 
our own interpretation on it, not only do we 
agree with Prof. Tyndall, that “there is no 
very rank materialism here,” but we wonder 
why he should have “ discerned in matter 
| the promise and potency of every form and 
quality of life,” or indeed any promise or 
potency at all! Let us, however, examine 
more closely this explanatory concession to 
the anti-materialists. 

I. This concession admits that the only 
Jacts immediately known by us are certain 





| gard to the source of these impressions being 
| mere inference. It 


admits, however, or 


man to carry it without logical rupture from | beyond these impressions—something by 
the one to the other.” Another explanation | which the impressions are produced. In 
is also worth quoting: “All we hear, and | this admission or contention Prof. Tyndall 
see, and touch, and taste, and smell, are, it | is the mouthpiece of the whole school of re- 
would be urged, mere variations of our own | cent philosophical physicists. Mr. Herbert 
condition, beyond which, even to the extent | Spencer, for example, is never weary of re- 
ofa hair’s breadth, we cannot go. That any- | peating that this is the one point at which 
thing answering to our impressions exists | the otherwise diverging lines of religion and 
outside of ourselves is not a fact, but an in- | science inevitably converge, the ultimate 
ference, to which all validity would be denied | teaching of both pointing to a Great Reality 


yund a by an idealist like Berkeley, or by a sceptic | behind all phenomena. 
Atom- like Hume. 


tion of line. 
a part 


ntific 
ipate 
rorld, 
quent 
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early 


hysics 
’ intel- 


We are, therefore, 
Mr. Spencer takes another | not asked to face an extreme Phenomenal- 
With him, as with the uneducated | ism, which recognises nothing beyond phe- 
man, there is no doubt or question as to the | nomena, which is content with the fact of 
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mental impressions, and declines to assert 
whether there is or is not anything besides. 


This, indeed, is the only consistent doc- | 
trine for the Positivist, as was long ago | 


pointed out—mplicitly by Hume, explicitly 
by Kant. For the theoretical philosophy of 


Kant, as represented by the “Critiqueof Pure | 


Reason,” is truly the most systematic Posit- 
ivism ever taught; and according to its 
teachings the Causal Judgment—the judg- 
ment by which we assert that every event 


must have a cause—is valid only within the | 
limits of experience, but wholly impotent to | 


leap beyond ; valid to connect the different 
phenomena which experience presents, but 
invalid to connect the totality of these phe- 
nomena with any cause. 
tion of a mere Reality, as Spencer and 
others call it at times, without asserting any 
causal connection of that Reality with phe- 
nomena, implies still that we know something 
of It, that we know at least that It exzsts—is 
real; unless we make no difference between 


existence or reality, and non-existence or | 


unreality. 

But, in truth, thorough Phenomenalism is 
a position in which no human thought can 
find rest. All the Phenomenalists, from 
Heraclitus and the Sophists down to Comte 


and the Positivists, have explicitly or im- | 


plicitly refused to admit the possibility of 
the phenomenal universe being produced 
by fetishes or the beings of mythology, by 
an antagonistic Ormuzd and Ahriman, by 
the gods of an Olympus or an Asgard, or by 
any other “ mob of deities.” 
be wholly ignorant of the source from which 


this universe has sprung, if we know that it | 


is not the manifestation of any of those 
causes which are assigned to it in the poly- 
theistic creeds. 

At all events the Phenomenalism of Prof. 
Tyndall does not prevent him from admit- 


ting the existence of something beyond | 
those mental impressions, which he recog- | 


nises as being the only facts that are imme- 
diately known. 
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Even the recogni- | 


But we cannot 


Let us see what further | 


assertions he ventures with regard to the 


| origin of our mental impressions. 
| II. From the general drift of the address 
we should have expected to be told that 
| these impressions which make up our con- 
| scious life, are due to the operations of 
material atoms. But the ultimate cause of 
| this phenomenal world, which floats in the 
| consciousness of man, is declared to be one, 
| “the nature of which we can never know,” 
| to be “a Power inscrutable to the intellect 
of man,” to be “an insoluble mystery.” Now, 
1. After this, what meant all the talk 
about atoms and the potency of matter? 
| If the external cause of the world of con- 
sciousness is absolutely unknowable—if the 
endeavour to connect that world with a 
cause outside of itself is like “the effort of 
|a man to raise himself by his own waist- 
band,” or the attempt ‘to soar in a va- 
cuum,”—then what are we to understand by 
| the greater part of this address, which as- 
sumes not only that matter is known to 
exist, but that it is known to be composed 
of atomic particles, and that in it may be 
“* discerned the promise and potency of every 
form and quality of life?” The dilemma is 
unavoidable : either there is no meaning in 
the solemn phrases in which Prof. Tyndall 
describes the irremovable mystery which 
veils the source of our conscious life ; or it 
is inconsistent to speak of discerning in 
matter the potency in which life has its root. 
2. But, further, if the origin of conscious- 
| ness be beyond human ken, what right have 
we to speak of it as the manifestation of a 
Power? Prof. Tyndalland others, who re- 
present the philosophical position of pure 
physicism, never hesitate to use language of 
| this purport. It is seldom, indeed, very 
| clear what meaning they attach to the terms, 
| power, force, cause, and the other expressions 
by which they represent the same idea. But 
whatever their meaning—and it would be 
unworthy to charge them with attaching no 
| meaning at all to their words—then to the 
| extent of that meaning at least they must 
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hold that the source of life is known ; they 
must admit that this at least is known re- 
garding the Great Reality behind all phe- 
nomena, that It is related to these pheno- 
mena as their producing cause. It is not 
necessary to weaken this argument by any 
such slight attempt as could here be made 
to settle the delicate metaphysical problems 
connected with causality. But settle these 
problems as we may, it must be acknow- | 
ledged that an important step is taken be- 
yond mere Phenomenalism, in the admis- | 





sion that there is a POWER of which all that | 
appears in the consciousness of man is a 
manifestation. 

3. But there is yet another contradiction 
of the assertion that the source of conscious- | 
ness is absolutely inscrutable, in the doc- | 
trine which is implied in thorough-going 
physicism, that the Power which originates | 
consciousness is not itself conscious. Prof. 
Tyndall, indeed, does not make this asser- 
tion in so many terms. 


? 


address. ‘* On the one side,” he says, 

. . . | 
“we have a theory (if it could with any | 
propriety he so called) derived, as were the | 


theories referred to at the beginning of this | 


address, not from the study of nature, but 


from the observation of men—a theory | 
which converts the Power whose garment is | 
seen in the visible universe into an Artificer | 


fashioned after the human model, and act- 


ing by broken efforts as man is seen to act. | 


On the other side we have the conception 
that all we see around us, and all we feel 
within us—the phenomena of physical na- 
ture as well as those of the human mind— | 
have their unsearchable roots in a cosmical | 
life, if I dare apply the term, an infinitesi- 
mal span of which only is offered to the in- | 
vestigation of man.” Whatever objections | 
may be taken to the statement of the first | 
theory here described as an expression of | 
modern philosophical theism, the drift of the | 
second theory, interpreted in the light of | 


| or thing? 


the whole address, seems evidently to ex- 
clude the conception of consciousness or 
intelligence as an attribute of the “ cosmical 
life” which evolves all phenomena, at least 
in any sense in which we can think of a be- 
ing as conscious or intelligent. Now, if 


| there are any means by which we can know 
| that the Supreme Power in the universe is 
| not a conscious or intelligent being, then 


there is no ground for the assertion that 
that Power is absolutely unknowable. 

Mere Phenomenalism, therefore, or abso- 
lute Positivism, breaks down on every side- 
In refusing to attribute the phenomena of 
the universe to the “mob of deities” by 


| whose operation they were explained to the 


popular mind of the heathen, the Positivist 
claims to know so much with regard to the 


| region beyond phenomena, that it is not 


peopled with such a mob. In recognising 


| a Reality beyond phenomena, he admitsthat 
| knowledge transcends phenomena so far as 
His most explicit | 
declaration on this point is to be found in a | 
couple of sentences near the close of his | 


to discover at least the existence of some- 
thing besides. In calling this Reality a 
Power, Force, or Cause, he assumes the fur- 


| ther knowledge of the relation between this 


ultimate Reality and the phenomena which 
It produces, or in which It is manifested. 
And, last of all, in the vehemence with 
which it is contended that this Power does 
not act with intelligence, a vast but wholly 
unjustifiable claim is put forth of acquaint- 
ance with the nature of this Power, and with 


| Its mode of operation. 


It is impossible, then, to maintain that 
the Primal Cause, from which this universe 


| a8 . 
| originates, is absolutely unknowable ; and 
| the question is obtruded on us by the recent 


physicists themselves, whether that Cause 
may be known to be an unconscious force 
Let us consider the grounds on 
which this daring knowledge is claimed. 

I. It is maintained that all phenomena 


| are found to be due to movement—to the 


movement.of masses or the movement of 
molecules. It is further maintained that all 
this movement is the result of force draw- 
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ing or pushing in the line of least resist- 
ance ;* and it is consequently inferred to be 
unnecessary to suppose that the production 
of phenomena has been directed by plan, 
by intelligence. In reply to this, 

1. It is worth while to be reminded that 
the whole phenomena of the universe can- | 
not be interpreted in terms of motion— | 


} 


that, while nervous and cerebral action may | 
be merely the play of the molecules of | 
which the nerve-tissues are composed, our | 
thoughts and feelings cannot be so de- 
scribed. But it is unnecessary to dwell 





upon this again. It is also unnecessary to 
dwell upon the fact that it is impossible to | 
represent motion and force except as con- | 
ceptions of some mind, and that we only | 
delude ourselves when we suppose that they | 


can be imagined, except as apprehended by 
some mind. 


| 

2. Let it be supposed that everything | 
may be explained as resulting from the tug | 
of a force in “the line of least resistance,” | 
does that render it inconceivable that every- 
thing is directed by intelligence? It cer- 
tainly excludes the conception of a capri- | 
cious will, guided by no permanent princi- 
ple ; it certainly excludes, moreover, the 
conception of a defective intelligence or a 
feeble will, incompletely acquainted with, or | 
incompletely master of, the forces at his | 
command ; but are we thus prevented from | 
attributing the universe to an Omnipotent 
Will directed by an Omniscient conscious- 
ness—a will and a consciousness limited | 
only bythe reason of things? Are we to | 
suppose that such a Will should select clum- 
sier processes in preference to the simplest 
means for the attainment of His ends? | 
There is, in fact, but one conception with 
regard to the movements of the universe, 
which is in harmony with their direction by | 
Supreme Reason, and that is the conception 


of these movements as following “the line 
of least resistance.” 





*Spencer’s First Principles, Part II., chap. 9. 


| to the source of the universe. 
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II. It is held by some, though apparently 
by but a small number of recent philoso- 


| phical physicists, that the Universal Force, 


though following “the line of least resist- 
ance,” produces results which are incompat- 
ible with the guidance of Perfect Reason. 
We shall not dwell upon this, as Prof. Tyn- 


dall does not venture such an assertion, and 


the strongest replies to the assertion have 
come from the materialists themselves. Prof. 


| Tyndall, too, would probably affirm the ex- 


planation which has been generally accepted 


| by theists in reference to those otherwise in- 
| explicable phenomena, that only “an infi- 
nitesimal span” of the great cosmical life is 


offered to our view, and that, if we could see 


| the whole, we should probably discover the 


harmony of every part with a Supreme 
Reason. 

III. It iscommonly contended that the 
theistic explanation of the universe is one 
of those anthropomorphisms which the pro- 
gress of science has been gradually elimin- 


ating from our views of things. This is a 


| favourite line of argument with Mr. H. Spen- 


cer; and it is this argument that is indi- 
cated in Prof. Tyndall’s description of the- 
ism as “derived, not from the study of na- 
ture, but from the observation of men,” and 
as involving the conception of ‘an Artificer 


| fashioned after the human model, and acting 


by broken efforts as man is seen to act.” 
We feel justified in taking these words as in- 
tended to describe explicit theism. At least 
they express the only alternative offered from 
the creed of “ Know-Nothing,” in reference 


Now, in the 


| explanation of nature, human nature, as well 


as physical nature, must be taken into view ; 


and it does not necessarily follow that mere 
| physical force is a worthier or a truer con- 


ception of the Universal Cause than human 
force stripped of all human imperfections. 
Such aconception does not involve what is 
usually understood by anthropomorphism ; 
for an anthropomorphic representation of 
the Supreme Being implies the ascription to 
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Him of human attributes which are incom- 
patible with perfection. But there is no 
such incompatibility in Perfect Reason ; nor 
is it Perfect Reason that the progress of 
science has been gradually eliminating. 
What science has gradually dispelled from 
our views of the Supreme Cause is the idea 
of that caprice which we ourselves rise above 
the more we learn to govern ourselves by 
Reason alone ; and we come to recognise 
more fully the perfection of the Reason 
which governs the universe, the more we 
discover what the old Hebrews expressively 
styled “the faithfulness” of God in evolv- 
ing similar results from similar antecedents. 

Modern physicism, therefore, has ad- 
duced nothing to interfere with the ancient 
faith of man, that the Lord of all “ by wis- 
dom hath founded the earth, by understand- 
ing hath established the heavens.” This 
does not contradict, but rather implies, the 
belief that it is impossible for (the finite un- 
derstanding of man to fathom the plans of 
that Infinite Understanding ; and, therefore, 
many of the expressions used by modern 
Positivists to describe the inscrutability of | 
the Supreme Being, have formed familiar 
commonplaces in the language of theism. 
It is true that the common talk of religious 
men implies much impious assumption of 
familiarity with the intentions of the Uni- 
versal Mind in the minutest details of His 
administration. But we cannot insult the 
philosophical physicist by supposing that he 





is unable to separate these immaturities of 
popular thought from the fundamental faith 
of the theist. It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether any literature surpasses the Bible of 
Christendom in the variety and oriental 
splendour of imagery with which it describes 
the ‘unsearchable greatness” of the Power 


that “ worketh all in all ;” while the “ In- 
scrutability of the Divine Decrees” has 
formed a prominent article in all Christian 
theologies worthy of the name. 

Still there is one region in which all 
theistic systems must contend that we do 
know the Supreme Will which governs the 
universe, and that is the only region with 
which all men in common are essentially 
concerned—the region of ethical practice. 
The demand that we shal! do to others what 
we would have them do to us—the Moral 
Law, as it is called, in whatever terms ex- 
pressed—is meaningless if there is any 
doubt of its unconditionally imperative obli- 
gation ; and there is doubt if our knowledge 
is limited to what has been and is likely to 
be, if we do not know what must be by the 
very nature of the Will which rules through 
all things. It would take us too far to enter 
on the theme which is thus openedup. Let 
it be enough to point to the light with which 
it illumines the faith of those who look to 
Jesus of Nazareth as the Word of God to 
men, because He revealed, not great scien- 
tific or philosophical truths, but that har- 
mony, after which ethical practice endea- 
vours, of the human will with the divine. 
He, too, recognises ‘the unfathomable se- 
crets of the Supreme Will which directs the 
processes of the phenomenal universe. ‘ Of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man,— 
no, not the angels which are in heaven, nei- 
ther the Son, but the Father.” And yet He 
does not hesitate to declare that the great 
problem of modern philosophy, as to the 
possibility of knowing the Infinite Being, 
is solved so far at least as the blessedness 
of human life requires a solution : “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 
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“SPEED THE GOING GUEST.” 
‘is 


LD year, so furrowed and hoar, thy reign is over, 
Even now soft snow descends thy grave to cover ; 
And we forbear to praise thee, or contemn, 
While the wild north wind blows thy requiem. 


II. 


Perchance thou hast not left an engraven name, 
Or set on the world’s page the seal of fame ; 

"Twas thine to sow, perhaps, not garner, grain, 
Yet who dare say that thou hast sown in vain! 


III. 


’Twas thine to leave unroofed what thou didst build ; 
To make the frame for other years to gild ; 

And yet, perhaps ‘twas less thy fault than ours 

That all thy grimy bulbs were not sweet flowers. 


IV. 


Thou hast grown tender grass upon bare graves ; 
Hast taught to many lost the prayer that saves: 

Hast crowned some hopes while wrecking other some, 
And put some homeless on the road to Home. 


Vv. 


Trusted for twelve months with our destinies, 

The counsels of God, life and death’s mysteries, 
To her who from the mist comes veiled, thou must 
Yield now thy diadem and holy trust. 


VI. 


And lightly, as the world forgets her friends, 
From thee we turn to greet what Heaven sends ; 
And to the new-comer, expectantly, 

Open our arms ere we have buried thee ! 


ALICE HoRTON. 
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THE OTTAWA VALLEY: ITS 


HISTORY AND RESOURCES. 


BY JOHN GEORGE BOURINOT. 


I.—THE OLD REGIME. 


ROM its remote sources in the wilder- 
ness region that lies to the South- 

east of Hudson’s Bay, down to its union 
with the waters of the St. Lawrence, the 
Ottawa River flows through a country 
abounding in timber and minerals of the 
most valuable kind, and presenting the most 
varied and picturesque scenery of this con- 
tinent. Its total length is some seven hun- 
dred miles, and the area it drains comprises 


eighty thousand square miles. Some of its 


tributaries are themselves of greater size than 
many of the historic rivers of the empires 
Much of the country through 
which it runs is still a wilderness, where the 


of Europe. 


lumberman wields the axe or the hunter sets 
his traps ; but a large and valuable territory | 
has been reclaimed within a few decades, | 
and is now making a progress in all the ele- 
ments of prosperity not inferior to that of! 
many parts of that Great West to which we | 
are always wont to point when we would re- | 
fer to the most remarkable national develop- 
ment the world has ever seen. 

The history of this region is the history of | 
the American pioneer. It illustrates the in- 
domitable enterprise of that race which has 
everywhere hewn down the forest and built 
up new Britains, to show how free and dis- 
creet government can develop the strength 
and manliness of colonial communities. It | 
is just three quarters of a century since a | 
bold adventurer left his home among the 
hills of New England and made the first 
clearing within sight of the tumultuous | 
Chaudiére. Before that time the Ottawa | 
Valley was the home of the Indian and the 


lore, seems prepared to answer. 
| 


| up the Great River. 





fur-trader. 


In the days of the French ré- | 


gime, bands of the Ottawas, a tribe of that 
great Algonquin family which contended so 
long for the mastery against the Huron-Iro- 
quois, had their camps by the banks of the 
Great River. The coureurs des bois and voy- 
ageurs passed frequently over its rapid cur- 
rent in quest of fur and game, and gave to 
many of its rapids and lakes the names 
which they still bear. The river itself, in 
old times, was frequently called La Rivitre- 
des Prairies, La Rivitre des Algonquins, 
and La Grande Rivitre ; but it came gradu- 
ally to be called after the tribe that has so 
long dwelt upon its banks, La Riviére des 
Outaouais. Even now the Indians frequent- 
ing the Valley call it Kitchi-Sippi, which 
means the Great River. I have seen it 
stated that Outaouais means, in the Algon- 
quin tongue, “a human ear ;” but why it 
should have been so called is a question 
which no one, however learned in Indian 
Lakes Te- 


| miscamingue and ‘Temangamingue, the 


Rivers Keepawa-Sippi and Petawawee, are 
among the memorials of Indian occupation. 


| But French names, always appropriate, are 


even more frequently met with as we pass 
The Long Sault has 
clung from the earliest times to an impetu- 
ous and dangerous’ rapid. The Carillon 
illustrates the fancy of some voyageurs that 
they heard a peal of bells as they came 
within hearing of the rushing waters. The 


| Rideau is an appropriate title to one of the 


most graceful of Canadian falls. The Chau- 
ditre is but a translation of the ancient In- 
dian name, as we shall presently see when 
we refer to Champlain’s voyage up the river. 
Les Chats refers no doubt to an adventure 
of some voyageurs or traders with the wild 
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cats that abounded in the neighbourhood of 


those picturesque falls. Les Erables points 
to a grove of maples ; Rocher Fendu, to a 
romantic cleft-rock ; Bonne Chére, probably 
to a jolly feast of a French-Canadian party ; 
Calumet, very likely to the fact that Cham- 


plain smoked a friendly pipe with the In- | 
| as he moved up the river in a bark canoe, 


dians at that particular place. 


The adventurous Champlain has left us a 


very minute, and, in its way, graphic account 
of his two voyages up the Ottawa, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. His 


first knowledge of the existence of the river | 


was derived from a chief of the Ottawas who 
came to Quebec, in the autumn of 1608, to 
ask him to join an expedition against the 


Iroquois, the cruel and hereditary foe of the | 
In the following spring, | 
accompanied by his Huron and Algonquin | 
allies, he made his famous voyage up the | 
Richelieu into the Lake to which posterity | 
Four years later he | 
| age without incurring some dangers and dif- 


Canadian Indians. 


has given his name. 
made his voyage of discovery up the Otta- 
wa River, under the idea that it was to lead 


him to the North Sea, and open up a short 
route to the riches of China and Japan. 
Previous to this voyage one Nicholas de 
Vignau had gone up the river, and after re- 
maining for some months among the Indians 
of the Upper Ottawa, had come back with | 


a wonderful story of having reached the 
shores of the sea, and seen the wreck of an 
English ship.* Champlain, like all the 


great adventurers down to very recent times, | 


believed that a short route to Asia might be 
found by way of this continent, and set out 


enthusiastically in search of that geographi- | 





| through the boulders. 


ago, European civilization had only a slight 
foothold in the American wilderness, A little 
English community was struggling to estab- 
lish itself in Virginia ; the Spaniards were 
stationed at St. Augustine ; and a handful 
of Frenchmen at Quebec and Port Royal re- 
presented French ambition. On all sides, 


he saw a primeval solitude. Rapids and 
falls tumbled impetuously over their ancient 
rocks, under the shadow, here and there, of 
gigantic pines that had stood the storms of 
ages. A camp-fire, at distant intervals, was 
the only sign of human occupation. No 
unsightly gaps marred the wide expanse of 
foliage ; but the pines, the maples, the 
birches, the beeches stood around him in all 
the sublimity of a virgin forest, such as we 
may still see faraway from the settlements, 
in that remote country where the lumberman 
has not yet ventured. 

Champlain did not accomplish this voy- 


ficulties. He nearly fell a victim to the 
rushing waters of the Long Sault, into which 
he stumbled whilst dragging his canoe 
At last he reached 
the present site of Ottawa, of which he has 
given us a minute description: “At the 
mouth of this river (the Gatineau) there is 


| another (the Rideau) which comes from the 


south, and has a beautiful fall at its entrance ; 


| . . . . 
for it descends with great impetuosity some 


twenty or twenty-five fathoms (d7asses), and 
forms an arcade of perhaps 200 paces, un- 


| der which the Indians are accustomed to 


cal will-o-the-wisp which has led so many | 
| ing waters. In the middle of this river is an 


brave men to death or to countless dangers 
and privations among the icebergs of the 
Polar Seas. 

When Champlain started on this adven- 


pass for amusement, without wetting them- 
selves except by the spray of the surround- 


| islet, covered, like all the surrounding coun- 


| try, with pines and white cedars. When the 


| 
| 


Indians wish to enter the river, they carry 


turous voyage, two hundred and sixty years their canoes up the heights, and for about 


* He had probably heard of the voyage of Henry 
Hudson to the Bay now known by the name of that 
intrepid maritime adventurer. 


| half a league by land. The country is full 


of game, which is one reason why the In- 
dians stop here so frequently. The Iro- 
quois also come up from time to time to 
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take the Ottawa tribes by surprise. About 
a league distant we passed another fall, a 
half league in breadth, and some six or 
seven fathoms (érasses) in height. Here 
are a number of islets, very rocky and dif- 
ficult of access, and covered with a growth 
of stunted wood. The river falls at one 
point with such impetuosity upon a rock, 


that it has formed a deep basin, where the | 


waters toss and boil so tumultuously that 
the Indians give it the name of Asticon, 
which means a chaudtere, or cauldron. 


This fall makes so great a noise in the basin | 
that one can hear it for a distance of two | 


leagues.” 


performed a ceremony which they never 
forgot to observe at this particular spot. 
After they had invoked the guardian of the 
fall, they placed a quantity of tobacco on 
a dish, and threw it into the boiling flood. 


ets to avoid some impassable rapid, then 
river, where the luxuriant foliage of the vir- 
gin forest waved on every side, where the 
moose and deer stood for an instant in 


then darted wildly into the trackless woods, 


Indian settlements on the Upper Ottawa. 


Lake des Allumettes, which 


maize, and of a few rudely constructed 
bark huts. 
respect shown by many of the Indian tribes 
to their dead. A platform of wood was 


erected above the grave on posts, and at | 


one end was placed a tablet, on which 


were roughly carved the features of the de--| 


ceased. A plume was given to a chief; a 
shield, lance, or club to a warrior ; a paddle 


; hame. 
On the verge of the cataract the Indians 
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or some article of domestic use to a girl; a 
little bow and arrow to a boy. 

The Indians received their illustrious vis- 
itor with every demonstration of respect. 
Tessouat immediately invited all the Indians 
within many miles to a ¢adbagie or great feast, 
where there was the usual amount of gross 
feeding, not particularly relished by Cham- 
plain. Then followed a council, which re- 
sulted in the chief promising to give Cham- 


| plain the assistance of canoes and men as 


far as the settlements of the Nipissings, an- 
other member of the Algonquin family, who 
had their camps by the lake of the same 
But Tessouat and his compeers, 
who were very jealous of the Nipissings, and 


| by no means anxious that the French should 
| enter into intimate relations with them, sub- 


sequently changed their mind, and in the 


| course of the explanations that necessarily 


| followed, De Vignau’s lies were exposed. It 
Nowlabouring over rocks and through thick- | 


appeared from the statements of the Indians, 


| and subsequently from his own confession, 


cheerily paddling over a placid reach of | that he had never mate any such voyage as 


he had described, but had remained all the 
winter in Tessouat’s hut. Deeply disap- 


| pointed, Champlain turned homeward, and 
amazement on the brink of the stream, and | 


reached Montreal on the seventeenth of 


| June, after an absence of about three weeks. 
the dauntless Frenchman at last reached the | 


| In another voyage which he took two years 
| later—in 1615—he passed successfully over 
At the first village, the Indian chief, Naba- | the river, and came to the tributary waters 
chis, gave him a guide as far as the Lower of the Matawan, thence he passed to Lake 
was subse- | 
quently known as Lac du Borgne, from a fa- | 
mous one-eyed chief of that name—where | 
he found Tessouat’s settlement, consisting | 


of some rough clearings, chiefly growing | 


Nipissing, and eventually reached the Aer . 
Douce, the great fresh-water sea of the 
Hurons.* 

But another Frenchman had preceded 
him on this adventurous voyage, and Cham- 


| plain has not the honour of having been the 
Here he had an example of the | 


first European who indicated what must be, 


| sooner or later, the great highway of traffic 


between the great lakes and the sea. One 


* Several relics, supposed to belong to Cham- 
plain, have been picked up on the banks of the river. 
Dr. Grant, an enthusiastic antiquarian and geologist 
of the Valley, has an old rapier. An astrolabe has 
also been found. 
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of a band of devoted men always ready to | the French settlements. 


brave the dangers of the untrodden wilder- | 


ness, Father Joseph Le Caron, a Recollet 
friar, was the first Frenchman to venture by 


the Ottawa River and Nipissing to Lake | 


Huron, and preach to its tribes the blessings 
of his faith. 
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Sixteen brave fel- 
lows took a solemn oath to accept no quar- 
ter, and after settling their private affairs, and 
receiving the holy sacrament, they set out 
on their heroic mission. History has done 


| fulljusticetothe courageous little band whose 


In a description of his adven- | 


turous voyage he tells us: “I should find it | gling colony. 


difficult to tell you how tired I got when | 
paddling with all my strength the whole day | 


in company with the Indians ; now wading | mopyle. 


the river a hundred times and more, through 
mud and over pointed rocks which cut my 
feet ; then carrying the canoe and luggage 
through the woods to avoid the rapids and 
fearful cataracts. I was half starved all the 
time, for we had only a small allowance of 
sagamite, made of water and pounded maize, 
every morning and night. But I must per- 
force tell you what great consolation I found 
in all my troubles ; 
many infidels needing nothing but a drop of 


water to make them children of God, he | 


must feel an irrepressible desire to toil for 
their conversion, and sacrifice to it his re- 
pose and his life.” 

During the early days of the French ré- 
gime, the Lower Ottawa was the scene of a 


very memorable episode in the history of | 


New France. In 


1660, when Montreal 
and Quebec were little more than villages, 


the French learned that the Iroquois were 


collecting their warriors for a determined on- | 


slaught upon the St. Lawrence settlements. 
This news caused a panic among the French 
habitans, many of whom sought the shelter 
of the fortified towns. Among the officers 


of the little garrison that then protected | 


Montreal, was Daulac, Sieur des Ormeaux,* 


self-sacrifice saved the fortunes of the strug- 
Daulac and his companions 
went up the river, and reached the foot of 
the Long Sault, destined to be their Ther- 
There among the bushes they 


| found a circular enclosure of logs, which 
| had been built by the Indians for defensive 


| purposes. 


This afforded but a wretched 
bulwark, but the Frenchmen were in such a 


| state of high enthusiasm that they were quite 
| satisfied with the protection it gave, and 
| only proceeded to strengthen it when they 


for when one sees so | 


arrival at the mouth of the Richelieu. 


heard that the Iroquois were coming down 
the river. The first attacks of the Indians 
were repulsed,:'and the Iroquois sent out 
scouts to bring up a large force of some five 
hundred warriors, who were awaiting their 
In 
the meanwhile they kept tormenting the 
French, who were suffering for food and 
water, and nearly worn out by their heroic 


| defence. A band of Hurons, who had joined 


them before the arrival of the Iroquois, now 


deserted them, with the exception of their 


chief, who, as well as four Algonquins, re- 
mained faithful to their allies. The sur- 
rounding forests soon resounded with the 
yells of the Iroquois reinforcements, and the 
French felt that their fate was sealed. But 
Daulac and his dauntless compatriots never 
swerved an inch, but day after day beat back 
the astonished assailants, who knew the 


| weakness of the garrison, and anticipated 


who obtained leave from Maisonneuve, the | 


Governor, to lead a party of volunteers 
against the Iroquois, who were wintering in 
large numbers on the Ottawa, whence they 


an easy victory. Some of the Iroquois were 


| beginning to think of returning homeward, 


| Long Sault. 


proposed to swoop at a convenient season on | 


* Parkman, in Zhe Old Régime, has described 
this memorable conflict in his spirited style. 


but shame kept them a while longer at the 
At last a general assault was 
made, and in the struggle Daulac fell dead. 
Still the survivors kept up the fight, until 


| the Iroquois found no one within the walls 


to continue the battle. Four Frenchmen, 











still alive, were picked up among the heap 
of corpses. Three of these were instantly 
burned to death, while the fourth was re- 
served for more prolonged tortures a day or 
two later. The faithless Hurons gained no- 
thing by their desertion, for they suffered 
death with the exception of five, who took 
an account of the conflict to the French set- 
tlements. 


on the French, and returned homeward, dis- 
pirited and bewildered at the courage of the 
foe they wished to destroy. This episode 
in the history of New France gave the colo- 


The Iroquois decided at once to | the Grand Calumet, near a lofty mountain 


give up their project of a combined attack | 


| 
| 
| 








nists an opportunity of strengthening them- | 


selves. It was a long time before the Iro- 
quois forgot the lesson taught them by Dau- 
lac des Ormeaux and his dauntless band. 
No exciting events like that we have just 
very briefly related again occurred in the 
history of the Ottawa. From time to time, 
a French priest or trader met his death while 
travelling with the Algonquins on the river. 
The Lower Ottawa was never safe whilst the 
Iroquois were in the plenitude of their 
strength ; for they were accustomed, as 


Algonquins. The history of the French 
missions on the Ottawa is full of accounts 
of the perils and privations of the French 
priests while engaged in christianizing the 
savage tribes of the river. 

No class of men were more frequently 
found on the waters of the Ottawa and its 
tributaries than the adventurous coureurs de 
bois and voyageurs. 
in the history of the French colony, the forest 
enticed many of the boldest and bravest of 
the colonists. The fur trade was the only 
source of wealth in those days, and naturally 
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wams. Their songs of old France were often 
heard on the headwaters of the Ottawa, by 
the shores of the ;Matawan and the Gatin- 
eau. Stories and legends of their adven- 
tures have come down to us, but these hardly 
fall within the strict province of the histori- 
cal writer, and I shall only refer to one that 


is well-known. At the foot of the island of 


situate in the middle of the portage of the 


| Seven Chutes, is the tomb of Cadieux 


very recently, probably now, surrounded 
by a wooden railing. Some two centuries 
ago, so the story runs, Cadieux, a roving 
French Canadian, took a forest bride and 
home among the Algonquins. He and a 
party of Indians were preparing to descend 


| the river as far as Montreal, with a load of 


From the earliest times | safely, while Cadieux and his companion 


| the attention of the enemy. 


| the Ottawas heard firing in the woods, they 
Champlain tells us, to lie in ambush for the | 


furs, when a scout brought the startling tid- 
ings that a party of the Iroquois were in 
ambush below the falls. The Ottawas de- 
cided, as their only means of escape, to run 
the rapids, while Cadieux and a comrade 
went into the woods and sought to divert 
The moment 


launched their canoes on the foaming cur- 


| rent, and went rushing down the cataract ; 


‘“‘T saw nothing during our passage over the 
rapids,” said Cadieux’s wife, “ but the form 
of a tall lady in white hovering over the 


| canoes and showing us the way.”—(Ste. 


{ 


attracted these men, tired of the dulness of | 


farm life or the sluggishness of the towns. 
The Government endeavoured time and 


again to repress the roving tendencies of the | 
youth, but no regulations sufficed to prevent | 


them disappearing into the forest fastnesses 


and seeking a home and wife in Indian wig- | Mortality ” of the ancient capital. 


Anne, whom they had invoked, according to 
the superstitious Indians.) 
was quite successful. 


The strategy 
All the canoes escaped 


kept the Iroquois at bay. Some days later 
the Indians sent out a party to search for 
| Cadieux, of whom no tidings had been re- 
ceived. At Portage des sept Chutes they dis- 
| covered his body, partly covered with boughs, 
and on his chest, clasped in his hands, a 
piece of birch bark, on which he had scrib- 
bled a lament. “ This chaunt,”* says a 





~ #* Mr. Lemoine, of Quebec, a well-known Cana- 
| dian antiquarian, called by Mr. McGee ‘‘ The Old 
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French-Canadian writer, “ by its simplicity, 
is very attractive ; it is much in the style of 
the old Norman ballads imported into the 
colony by the first settlers. The dying bard 
addresses himself to the objects which sur- 
round him, telling them of his regret for 
quitting life; then, physical pain wrings from 


him a groan of anguish, which is followed by | 
a sorrowful thought at the loss of those | 


nearest and dearest to his heart. He then 


intense joy he experienced on recognising 
the features of friends in the party sent out 


out where he is ; and of the pang which their 
final departure cost him. Cadieux next sees 
a wolf and crow prowling around his emaci- 


ated frame; the ardour of the hunter and the | 
backwoodsman fires his eye for a second; | 
he threatens to shoot one ; to the other he | 
cries ‘Avaunt, go and feast on the bodies | 


| 
He | appearance on account of the ravages made 


of the Iroquois I have slain near by.’ 


next charges the song-sparrow (the Ros- | 


signol) to convey his adieu to his wife 


closes by an invocation to the Virgin Mary.” 
The piece of bark on which Cadieux’s Com- 
plainte was written was brought to the foot 
of the Lake of Two Mountains, and subse- 
quently set to a plaintive melody, which the 
voyageurs of the Ottawa often sing as they 
pass by the old grave. 
trates the religious spirit of many of these 
old voyageurs : 


** C’est donc ici que le monde m’abandonne, 
Mais j’ai secours en vous, Sauveur des hommes ! 
Trés Sainte Vierge, ah ! ne m’abandonnez pas, 
Permettez-moi d’mourir entre vos bras,” 


II.—BRITISH SETTLEMENT. 


The black-robe, the voyageur, and the red 
man passed up and down the river in bark 
canoes. The cannon thundered around Que- 
bec, and then the news came to the Indian 
tribes of the Ottawa that their French allies 
were no longer the masters of Canada. A 





land somewhere in Canada. 


The last verse illus- | 


derness. 


deep silence long brooded over valley and 
river. An adventurous settler now and then, 
during the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, made a little clearing between the Long 
Sault and St. Anne’s, but the canoes of the 
now decimated Ottawas, or of the North- 
west fur trading companies, alone cleft the 
waters of the Great River. It was not until 
the year 1796 that the first pioneer of the 


| settlement of the Ottawa Valley came to this 
expresses his fears on witnessing smoke rise | 
from his hut not far distant ; then tells of the | 


country and took steps to reclaim the wil 
derness. Philemon Wright, a wealthy farmer 
of Woburn, in the State of Massachusetts, 


| came to Montreal in the course of that year 
to rescue him ; of his utter inability to shout | 


with the view of buying up a large tract of 
Mr. Wright 
was a type of that class of resolute, enterpris- 
ing men who have built up so many pros- 
Montreal 
in those days was only a comparatively in- 
significant town of some six or seven thou- 
sand souls, and presented a very desolate 


perous states on this continent. 


by fire. Mr. Wright obtained what he be- 


| lieved to be a good title to a large tract on 
and ‘his well-beloved’ children, and then 


the Ottawa, but he soon ascertained that he 


| had been deceived. Subsequently, however, 
| he obtained the promise of a patent of lands 


from the Quebec Government. In 1798 he 


| proceeded up the river with a couple of 


men for the purpose of reporting on the 
resources of the new region. For the first 
forty-five miles they found a few settlers in 
very poor circumstances ; but the rest of the 
country, as far as the Chaudieére, was a wil- 
Favourably impressed with the 
capabilities of the Township of Hull, he re- 
turned to Woburn, and determined to make 


| his new home on the banks of the Ottawa. 


On the 2nd February, 1800, all his prepar- 


| ations were completed, and he left his New 


England home with 25 men, and a large 


| quantity of tools and stores, as well as a 
number of horses and oxen. 


It was now 
the middle of an intensely cold winter, but 


| the band of pioneers pushed resolutely up 
| the valley..~In an account of his voyage 
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up theriver* Mr. Wright says :—‘‘ Then we 
cleared away the snow, and cut down 
trees for fire for the whole night, the women 
and children sleeping in covered sleighs, 
and the men with blankets round the fire, 
and the cattle made fast to the standing 
trees. In this situation about thirty of us 
spent the night—and I must say that I 
never saw men more cheerful and happy 
in my life than they seemed to be—having 
no landlord to call upon us for our ex- 
penses, nor to complain of our extrav- 
agance, nor no dirty floor to sleep upon, 
but the sweet ground which belonged to 
our ancient Sovereign—observing to take 
our refreshments and prepare sufficient for 


the day so as to lose no time on our jour- | 


ney when daylight appeared; always taking 
care to keep our axemen forward, cutting 
the road, and our foraging team next the 
axemen, and the families in the rear ; and 


in this way we proceeded on for three or | 


four days, until we arrived at the Long 
Sault. From that place we travelled the 
whole of the distance upon the ice, until 
we came to the intended spot, which is 
about sixty-five miles.” Mr. Wright made 
his first settlement on the Hull side, not far 


from the Gatineau, on account of its near- | 
ness to the magnificent water-power of the | 


Chauditre Falls. The present site of Ottawa 
city—a gloomy mountain of impending firs 


and cedars—-was not likely to prepossess a | 
settler in preference to the lower and more | 


accessible country on the opposite side of 
the river. 
tains were not long in making their appear- 
ance and questioning the right of the new- 
comers to the lands. Mr. Wright soon 


came to terms with the claimants, and always | 


found them thereafter peaceable neighbours. 
The pioneers proceeded to clear the forest, 
and were well satisfied with the crops they 
raised from the virgin soil. In 1801 he took 





*To be found in the Journals of the House of As- 
sembly of Lower Canada for 1820. 


The Indians of the Two Moun. | 


his men back to Massachusetts, in accord- 
ance with his contract, but the greater num- 
ber returned, “ finding,” as he tells us, “that 
the lands were much better in the Town- 
ship of Hull than in the State of Massa- 
chusetts.” In the second year of his set. 
tlement Mr. Wright had “one hundred 
acres of the best wheat he ever saw ”—some 
3,000 bushels, which could not be crowded 
into the large barn he had erected. The 
next thing he did was to build saw and grist 
mills, and clear additional tracts of land in 
the neighbourhood of Hull, which was after- 
wards, and ought still to be, called Wrights- 
town. He surveyed the Township of Hull, 
—then a part of the district of York, which 
extended on the whole north side—which 
contains 82,429 acres, out of which he had 
20,000 acres, besids grants in the adjoining 
township. By the end of six years Hull 
contained a number of fine mills, and stores, 
and dwelling houses, and Mr. Wright had 


| cleared a large breadth of land, which pro- 


duced quantities of wheat, oats, and potatoes, 
besides hemp, which he believed, with 
reason, was well adapted to the climate and 
soil. Then he formed the project of taking 
lumber down to Quebec by the route on the 
north side of the island of Montreal. After 
encountering many difficulties, he succeeded 
in getting down the first load in 1807—a 
memorable year consequently in the history 
of the Ottawa lumber trade. By 1824 he 
had cleared 3,000 acres, made annually 
1,100 tons of hay, and had 756 acres in grain 
and roots, while the value of his buildings, 
stock, and farms was over $200,000. He 
had opened up roads in the township, built 
a fine village, with a neat church and 
hotel, and other public buildings. By 1828 


| Hull had a population of some 1,100 souls, 
| chiefly Americans ; three schools, two tan- 


neries, twelve lime-kilns, four saw-mills, two 
distilleries, and some other manufactories. 
Mr. Wright died at a very advanced age in 
1839, leaving behind him a large number of 





| descendants, all of whom occupy influential 
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positions in the community. A tall granite | 
shaft rises above his grave in the picturesque 
cemetery on the Aylmer Road, and over- | 
looks the country of whose prosperity he | 
was the pioneer. No longer a village of a | 
few hundred souls, Hull counts its popula- | 
tions by thousands, and promises to be the 
Brooklyn of Ottawa.* Mr. Wright’s old | 
residence, which stood on a rising ground | 
above the creek which crosses the Aylmer 
Road, just as you leave Hull, was burned 
down a few yearsago. Mr. McTaggart, one 
of the engineers of the Rideau Canal, who | 
knew him well, hits off some points of his 
character in these words :—“ He has a kind 
heart, and will differ from none, unless an 
infringement be attempted on his lands. He 
is about six feet high ; a tight man, with a 
wonderfully strange, quick, reflective, wild 
eye. No one is more the father of his 


country than he; when he has been from 
home at any time, on his coming back 
guns are fired, bells rung, and flags waved. 
He is now about seventy years of age, but 
quite healthy, and can undergo any fatigue ; 


the most severe cold is nothing to him, and 
as for the heat he minds it as little. Talk 
of schemes of the wildest enterprise, and he 
is then in his glory ; and if he can get any 
one to meet his views, how happy he is.” 
While Mr. Wright was working so ener- 
getically to colonize the Township of Hull, 
a few settlers were coming year by year into 
other parts of the valley. In 1817 a large 
number of immigrants, chiefly officers and 
soldiers of British regiments, settled on the 
Rideau. It was while on his way to inspect 
the new townships that the Duke of Rich- | 
mond, then Governor-General, was seized 
with hydrophobia, from which he died in 
fearful agony at Chapman’s tavern, at the 
place now known by his name. The Coun- | 
ties of Lanark and Renfrew were settled | 


idl aiateiitcasineneemniatsanscssnanite~itcatntinaemion 1 
*The present prosperity of Hull depends in a 
great measure on the mills and factories of Mr. E. 


B. Eddy, who established himself there a few years | 


ago. 


} 
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during the second decade of this century by 
a large influx of settlers from Scotland, 
chiefly from Perth, Among them was ¢he 
McNab, whose pretty lodge was situated on 
a prominent point overlooking the pictur- 
esque lake of the Chats. Here he lived in 


| patriarchal state, illustrating the hospital- 


ity of the Scottish chiefs of old. Bouchette 
gives a pleasing glimpse of a visit he made 


| to the old chieftain :—“ ‘ The sun was just 
| resigning to the moon the empire of the 


skies,’ when we took our leave of the noble 
chief to descend the formidable rapids of the 
Chats. As we glided from the foot of the 


| bold bank, the gay plaid and cap of the 


noble Gael were seen waving on the proud 
eminence, and the shrill notes of the piper 
filled the air with their wild cadences. They 
died away as we approached the head of the 
rapids. Our caps were flourished, and the 
flags (for our canoe was decorated with 


| them) waved in adieu, and we entered the 


vortex of the swift and whirling stream.” 
The old chief was very tenacious of his 
dignity. A friend once addressing him as 
“Mr. McNab,” he replied indignantly : “ Sir, 
I thought you had known better ; nothing 
but McNab if you please; Mr. does not 
belong to me.” 

While the stream of immigration was com- 
mencing to flow with a gentle ripple into 
the Ottawa Valley, the foundations of the 
present Capital were being laid. The experi- 
ences of the war of 1812 proved to the 
British Government that it was absolutely 
necessary to provide some safer means of 


| communication between the sea-board and 


the lakes than that which the St. Lawrence 
above Montreal afforded. The Duke of 
Wellington, it is said, pointed out the Ottawa 


| and Rideau route, and consequently in 1815, 


Colonel Nichols, then commanding the 
Royal Engineer Corps in Canada, was in- 
structed to send an officer to report on the 
practicability of a canal between the Ottawa 
and Kingston. The first survey of the route 
was made by Captain Jebb, R. E., but no 
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action was taken for some years. In the | beyond which are seen part of the flourish- 


meantime the Chiite-a-Blondeau and Carillon | 


Canals were designed, and the Grenville | 
Canal actually commenced on the Lower | 


Ottawa. 


By, of the Royal Engineers, came out to 
build the Rideau Canal. 


land 


on which Ottawa now stands was 


owned by Mr. Nicholas Sparks, Captain Le | 


Breton, L. Besserer, D. Munro, Judge Sher- 
wood, and Mr. McQuin. The first grant 
had been made to a Mr. John Burroughs, 
who subsequently sold it to Mr. Nicholas 


for some eighty pounds. 


pointing, needle-like, far into the sky. But 
the building of the canal soon changed the 
desolate aspect of the country. Property, 
hitherto considered valueless, went up in 
price, and Mr. Sparks, who sold to Colonel 
By the land required for the mouth of the 
Canal, found himself on the high road to 
fortune. The works were executed in a 


very short time in a country where forest and 


flood, silence and shadow, had for centuries | 


reigned undisturbed. 


In a very few years Bytown began to at- 


tain the dimensions of a considerable town. 
Mr. Bouchette describes it, even as early as 
1828, 


In September of 1826 Colonel | 


ing settlement and the church of Hull, the 
verdant and picturesque islands between 
both banks, and the occasional canoes, 
barges, and rafts plying on the broad surface 


| of the Grand River, or descending its 


At that time the | 


tumultuous stream, are the immediate ob- 


| jects that command the notice of the be- 


The country at 
that time was nearly all covered with great | Rideau street out of logs, by a Mr. Coombs, 


pines, stripped, blackened with fire, and | 


in these words :—‘‘ The number of | 
houses now built is not far short of one | 


hundred and fifty, most of which are con- | 


structed of wood, frequently in a style of 


neatness and taste that reflects great credit | 


upon the inhabitants. 


On the elevated | 


banks of the Bay, the hospital, an extensive | 


stone building, and three barracks stand 
conspicuous ; and nearly on a level with 
them, and on the eastern side of the Bay, 
is delightfully situated the residence of 
Colonel By. From his verandah the most 
splendid view is beheld that the magni- 
ficent scenery of the Canadas affords. The 
bold eminence that embosoms Entrance 
Bay, the broken and wild shores opposite, 
4 





holder. In remote perspective the eye 
dwells upon a succession of varied and 


beautiful bridges,* abutting upon precipi- 


| tous and craggy rocks, and abrupt islands, 
| between which the waters are urged with 
Sparks, then in the employ of Mr. Wright, | 


wonderful agitation and violence.” The 
first house of any pretensions was built on 


who was afterwards gaoler. The first stone 
house was put up by Colonel By, out of the 
surrounding boulders. The Methodists were 
the first to worship in a building of their 


| own, which has long since disappeared. 


St. Andrew’s, on Wellington street, was 
opened for divine service in 1828, and 
Christ’s church was built a year or two later. 
Both were enlarged subsequently, until they 
assumed the proportions we all remember. 
But these memorials of the early history of 
the capital have also disappeared beneath 
the wheels of the Juggernaut of progress, 


| which has very slight veneration for anti- 


quity. The old barracks and officers’ quar- 
ters, of which only a few relics remain, long 
stood on the picturesque heights, overlook- 
ing so noble a panorama of rapid river and 
wooded hills. By 1840 the population had 
reached over 5000 souls, and the first news- 
paper was puplished, under the title of 


the Bytown Judependent, by a Mr. James 


| Johnston, in a little wooden building which 


stood, until very recently, at the north-west 
corner of Wellington and Banks streets, 
and presented a somewhat quaint appear- 


*Bridges over the Chaudiére were constructed 


soon after the Canal. The structure over the Falls 
tumbled more than once, and caused a loss of life. 
The present Suspension Bridge was erected in 1843-4 


| under the superintendence of Mr. S. Keefer.} 
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ance on account of two small windows in 
the eastern gable, compared to a pair of 
spectacles, which gave light to the workroom 
of an eccentric old shoemaker of the name 
of Latimer. Ottawa increased in wealth 


and size according as it became the head- | 


quarters of the lumbermen. For some 
years the principal firms on the river were 


Hamilton & Bro., of Hawkesbury; Gil- | 


mour & Co., Egan & Co., Bareille & Au- 
mond, and one or two others. The two 
former still compete in this branch of in- 


the valley. 


control of a very dangerous class of roughs, 
who drank, gambled and fought continually, 


and were the terror of all well-disposed | 
Any one who incurred the wrath | 


citizens. 
of “the Shiners ” or other desperadoes, was 
in daily danger of his life. 
was committed in the low taverns that 
abounded in Lower Town. The Bacchana- 
lian orgies of the roughs ever disturbed the 
sleep of the quiet residents. Letter “O,” 
we are told, was the headquarters of this 
lawless class. The “ Battle of Stony Mon- 
day” will be remembered by the oldest 
inhabitant of proverbial memory. In the 
autumn of 1849 a public meeting was called 
in the Market House, York Street, for the 
purpose of getting up an address to Lord 
Elgin, inviting him to visit Bytown. This 
was an exciting period in the political his- 
tory of Canada, for the whole country was 
agitated by the Rebellion Losses Bill. Party 
spirit ran high in Bytown, like everywhere 
else, and “the Shiners” set to work before 
the meeting was fairly organized. A young 
man of the name of Borthwick was mortally 
wounded, when the roughs resorted to fire- 
arms. Bullets and paving-stones were soon 
flying between ‘“‘the Shiners” and the 
Rifles, who had been immediately called 


Many a murder 





| change in the fortunes of Bytown. 
dustry with Messrs. Eddy, Perley & Pattie, | 
J. B. Booth, Bronson & Weston, Hon. James | 
Skead, McLaren & Co., Currier & Batson, | 
and the other well-known manufacturers of | 
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out. Some days passed before peace was 
reinstated, and the city restored to an 
orderly state. When Lord Elgin visited 


| Bytown, three years later, he was quietly re- 


ceived—the wisdom of the policy he had 
sanctioned had become apparent by that 
time. 

In 1854 Bytown had a population of 
9,000, and the Ottawa & St. Lawrence Rail- 


| way was opened for traffic as far as Kempt- 


ville. Events were now preparing a great 
The seat 
of Government question was already per- 
plexing the politicians, Upper and Lower 
Canada each zealously working to outwit the 


other. The Macdonald-Cartier Adminis- 


| tration, in 1857, after meetingwith the most 
For many years Ottawa was under the | 


strenuous opposition, succeeded in carrying 
a resolution in the Legislature for an ad- 
dress to Her Majesty, praying that she 
would select some place as the permanent 
Governments rose and 
fell on the question, but the political strategy 


seat of Government. 


of the enemies of Bytown was unable to pre 
vent the carrying out of the selection made 
by Her Majesty’s Government. It is an in 
teresting fact that, from the very foundation 
of the city, her great future was prophesied 
When 
Rideau Canal was contemplated, the Duke 
of Wellington pointed out the site of Ottawa 
as the military key to Canada. 


by able and far-seeing men. the 


“ Sir,” said 
Colonel By to an individual who wanted t 
purchase land from him; “this land will 
be very valuable some day; it will be the 
Capital of Canada.” Sir John Franklin ex 
pressed a similar opinion on the occasion of 
laying the foundation stone of the locks. 
‘“‘T know of no situation in any part of the 
world so fitting for a grand city,” wrote an 
English traveller some years later. ‘‘ What 
In 
1861 the Prince of Wales, amid great rejoic- 


a site for the capital of an empire !”’ 


ings, laid the foundation stone of the 
pointed Gothic buildings which crown the 
bold bluff overlooking the Grand River, and 
on their completion in 1865, at a cost of 
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over four millions of dollars, the Public De- 
partments were removed to Ottawa in the 
autumn of the same year. 

The progress of the Ottawa Valley within 
thirty years can be best illustrated by com- 
paring the statistics of 1844 with those of 
the present time. In that year the value of 
the ratable property of the County of Car- 
leton, known as Dalhousie District, was only 
$700,000 against $3,250,000 in 1874; but 
the population of this county has made very 
slight progress—large numbers having gone 
off year by year into adjoining counties. 
The Ottawa District, now Prescott and Rus- 
sell, had a population of 9,000, and a rat- | 
able property of $400,000 against 36,000 
and $2,000,000 at the present time. Bathurst 
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District, comprising Lanark and Renfrew, 
had a population of 25,000 and a ratable 
property estimated at $1,000,000, against 
70,000 and about $4,000,000 in the present 
year. The total population of Ottawa County 
was only 10,000 against 50,000 in 1874. 
The principal towns and villages in the | 
Ottawa Valley were Bytown, Aylmer, Hull, 
Pembroke, L’Orignal, Hawkesbury, and 
Perth. Pembroke had a population of 250 





souls. Perth, which had been laid out by 
the Government in 1816, was the most im- 
portant settlement in the Ottawa Valley 
after Bytown and Hull, and had a population | 
of some 2,000 souls. Ottawa, in 1844, had 
7,000 inhabitants against 21,545 in 1871, 


and has now over 30,000, including the | 
suburbs. 


The value of assessed property | 
was $245,496 in 1864 against $8,000,000 at 
the present time. 


Its ratio of progress is 
now greater than that of any other city in | 
the Dominion. Its public buildings—not- | 
ably Parliament Buildings, Court House, | 
Christ's Church, St. Andrew’s, Knox’s, | 
French Cathedral, Post Office, and Custom | 
House 





and its private mansions, illustrate | 
the growth of wealth and taste among us, 
while the water-works and sewers attest the 
spirit of civic progress. 


' teamsters, with the whirr of the keen axe, 





III.—RESOURCES OF THE VALLEY. 
What has been the principal source of the 
prosperity of the country watered by the 
great river? The answer must be sought 
amid the great forests of pines that wave 
their lofty tops for many hundred miles far 
and wide by the Ottawa and its tributary 
streams. Since the days, now six decades 
ago, that Philemon Wright hewed the timber 
for the first raft to Quebec, enormous 
wealth has been won from the forest. The 
history of this branch of industry has yet to 
be written from its adventurous as well as 
economical point of view. To those living 
amid the whirr of the mills, within sight of 
the ever-moving rafts, the subject may seem 
prosaic ; but it has its deeply interesting and 
romantic elements, apart from the money- 
making feature. The history of a log, from 
the day it is cut from the tall pine until it 


| reaches the wharves of Liverpool or other 
| great emporium of trade, may be as replete 
| with interest as that of any ship that sails to 


many lands. 

The spirit of enterprise for the past twenty 
years has been steadily encroaching on the 
solitude of the forests, and now the lumber - 
man is found on the furthest waters of the Up - 
per Ottawa. Go where you will, you see his 


| batteaux shooting impetuous rapids, or glid- 


ing over some placid lake in search of the 
best vein of timber. In the deepest recesses 
of the forest, where the stately white pines 


| tower above the beech and maple, or where 


the red pines with their smooth, copper - 


coloured shafts, wave their bushy tops, we 
| see the smoke of the shanties curling in the 
| pure, clear air of a Canadian winter. 


When the “limits” have been secured 
from the Government, suitable log build- 
ings have to be erected, supplies forwarded, 
men and teams engaged, roads construct- 
ed into the bush and towards the nearest 
stream. By the time the ice is strong and 
the snow well laid, the shanties are full, and 
the forest resounds with the cries of the 
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and with the thud of the falling giants. In | 
full panoply of red flannel shirts, strong | 
moccasins, and fur caps, visages bronzed | 
with exposure, and hands hardened to toil, 
the loggers attack the tallest trees with a 
deftness which is wonderful in the eyes of 
the green immigrant who finds himself for 
the first time in the woods. During the 
winter the logs are hauled to the river-side, 
and then, as soon as the ice has disappeared 
beneath the genial influences of spring, and 
all the streams are full, the 
mences. The 
“ cribs,"* or separately, according as the 
river is easy or difficult of passage ; and the | 


“ drive” com- 


timber is taken down in 


boom is eventually reached. Day after 

day the timber is sorted ; some is made up 

into rafts for the Quebec market; or the 

logs are floated into the insatiable maws of | 
the huge saws of the Chauditre and other 
famous mills of this region. 

If there is an unspeakable pleasure in 
working amid the fragrant pine forests, in 
smoking and chatting by the bright fires of 
the shanty, in whirling down the rapids and 
“the slides,” 
raftsmen, the life has its perils also. 


in running races with rival 
Manya 
mangled body has been dragged from be- 
neath a fallen pine or carried away by the 
tumultuous waters. The logs float tran- | 
quilly along the river, propelled by the 
hand of the ever-watchful driver, until a 
rapid is reached, and here the foremost 
logs stick between some jagged rocks, and | 
form a barrier which the rapidly following 
timber cannot pass. 
until all get entangled in a bewildering 
maze. The waters foam 
furiously than ever, as if they would over- 


Log rushes on log, 


and rush more 


their efforts to scorn. That is a moment 
of danger and perplexity to the lumber- 
The “jam” must be broken, happen 


The pluckiest driver volunteers 


man. 
what may. 


* Small rafts intended to run the “slides.” 


| 2 song or story. 
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to unfetter the mass, and, axe or pike in 
hand, ventures among the logs, around 
which the trammelled waters fret and storm. 


| In nine cases out of ten a single log is the 
| key to the whole difficulty, and it requires a 


keen eye, a skilful hand, a steady foot, and 
a courageous heart to start the mass. A 
false step, a careless stroke, may precipitate 
Or if 
he is not fleet of foot, the moment he feels 


the driver into the rushing waters. 


the mass ready to start, he may be tossed 
instantaneously under the logs and crushed 
into a helpless mass. 

All nationalities are to be found among 
the hardworking, careless, and often reck- 
less gangs that fill the shanties of the Ottawa ; 
but the greater number is made up of the 
Canadian and 
coureurs de bots of old times are still repre- 


French. The voyageurs 
sented in the gay and careless French Cana- 
By 
is well 
fitted for a life in the shanty or on the river. 


dian forester of the lumbering regions. 


temperament and inclination he 


| It isa bright starlight night in midwinter. 


You are passing rapidly over the crisp snow, 


| beneath the shadow of giant pines, by the 


3onnechere or the Coulonge. Perhaps you 


feel lonely in that wilderness of soughing 


| trees, when suddenly comes the music of 


merry voices slowly floating from the dis- 
tance. The voices come closer and closer, 
until at last, mingling with the merry jingle 
of the bells, we recognise the refrain of 
some French Canadian song, often heard in 


| the forest and on the river, wherever the 
| Canadian voyageur and 
| found. 


lumberman are 
Or perhaps you are an inmate of a 


shanty, on business or pleasure, and as the 


| pipes come out, after the supper of pork and 
whelm this impediment to their onward | 
progress, but the tangled mass laughs all 


strong tea, Jean Baptiste is called upon for 
He will give you the fa- 
vourite of all the ballads, A /a claire fontaine, 
or Par derritre chez mon pore, or En roulant 
This is a version of the first of 
these well-known French Canadian songs: 


ma boule. 


Of yonder crystal fountain, 
As I went o’er the lea, 
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I found so fair the waters 
That there I bathéd me. 

Thee long time I’ve been loving, 
Ever remembering thee. 


I paused to dry me near it, 
Neath a tall oaken tree ; 
The nightingale was singing— 

On topmost branch sang he. 


Sing, nightingale, sing gaily, 
Thy heart is glad in thee ; 

My heart is full of sorrow, 
While thine is filled with glee. 


I’ve lost my darling mistress— 
That by no fault in me— 
All for a spray of roses 
To her I would not gie. 


Fain would I that the roses 
Once more were on the tree, 

And that my mistress bore me 
Same love as formerly. 

Thee longtime, etc. 


The last couplet is sometimes given in 
these words, as a reference to the French 
version* below will show : 


And that both thee and roses 
Were cast into the sea. 


* A la claire fontaine 
M’en allant promener, 
J’ai trouvé l’eau si belie 
Que je m’y suis baigné. 
Il y a longtemps que je t’aime, 
Jamais je ne t’oublierai. 
Jai trouvé l’eau si belle 
Que je m’y suis baigné ; 
Sous les feuilles d’un chéne 
Je me suis fait sécher. 


Sous les feuilles d’un chéne 
Je me suis fait sécher ; 
Sur la plus haute branche 
Le rossignol chantait. 


Sur la plus haute branche 
Le rossignol chantait ; 
Chante, rossignol, chante, 
Toi qui as le cceur gai. 
Chante, rossignol, chante, 
Toi qui as le coeur gai ; 
Tu as le cceur a rire, 








Moi je l’ai a pleurer. 
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La boule roulante is a disconnected jingle, 
which is set to a very lively air, which chimes 
wonderfully well with the music of the pad- 
dle or oar. But probably the most beauti- 
ful of the French Canadian ballads is 


Par derrivre chez mon pore: 


Behind my father’s dwelling— 
Bound, my light bark, bound on— 

Behind my father’s dwelling, 
There is an apple tree. 

There is an apple tree, my love, 
There is an apple tree, étc. 


Behind my father’s dwelling, 
There is an apple tree ; 

The leaf thereon is green, green, 
The fruit like gold to see. 


It was a king’s three daughters 
Asleep beneath the tree, 

The youngest said : ‘* My sisters, 
The light of day I see.” 


Then up and spake the eldest— 
*°Tis not the dawn you see— 
*Tis but a star that lighteth 
Our loves to victory. 


‘* Our loves have gone to battle, 
For us across the sea, 

And if they win the battle, 
Our love their meed shall be.” 


Tu as le coeur a rire, 
Moi je l’ai a pleurer ; 

Jai perdu ma maitresse 
Sans l’avoir mérité. 


Jai perdu ma maitresse 
Sans l’avoir mérité ; 
Pour un bouquet de roses 

Que je lui refusai. 


Pour un bouquet de roses 
Que je lui refusai ; 

Je voudrais que la rose 
Fait encore au rosier. 


Je voudrais que la rose, 
Fait encore au rosier ; 

Et moi et ma maitresse 
Dans les mémes amitiés. 

this: 

Et que le rosier méme, 
Fat 4 la mer jeté. 

Il y a longtemps, etc. 
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Then up into the heavens 
They looked, those maidens three! 
** Let them win or lose it, always 
Our love their meed shall be.” 


Some of the French Canadian ballads also 
refer in very eulogistic terms to Bytown as | 
the paradise of the lumberman, but none of 
them are worth translating as they are very | 
commonplace and coarse. One of them | 
commences : 


A Bytown, c’est une jolie place, 

Ou il s’ramasse bien d’la crasse ; 

Ou ya des jolies filles, 

Et aussi des jolis gar¢ons. 

Dans les chantiers nous hivernerons. 


The growth of the lumber trade of the 
Valley since 1840 has not been surpassed 
by that of any other branch of industry on 





this continent. In 1844 the value of’ the 
timber brought down the Ottawa was a little | 
over a million of dollars, while at the present | 
time the value of the timber cut and sawed | 
on the Ottawa and its tributaries may be 
estimated at between $10,000,000 and | 
$15,000,000. The Valley furnishes annu- 
ally some 100,000,000 feet of sawn deals, 
and 300,000,000 of sawn boards. The great 
mills of the Chauditre get out generally 
from 120,000 to 275,000 logs each, and 
manufacture from 20,000,000 to 40,000,000 
of pine lumber each, besides sending rafts of 
square timber in some cases to Quebec. A 
large firm like Perley & Pattie will employ | 
during the winter from 600 to 1,000 men, | 
and from 200 to 300 teams, and in the sum- | 
mer time from 400 to 600. The value of the | 
mills of the Valley may be estimated at 
$10,000,000, and the number of men directly 
or indirectly employed in the business can- | 
not be less than 30,000, who receive some | 
$10,000,000 annually in the shape of wages. 


The value of the supplies necessary to get 


out 150,000 logs is given bya good authority | 
at over $50,000. At least 1,500 or 2,000 | 
tons of agricultural produce are required to 
supply the shanties of a firm largely engaged | 


in lumbering operations. The farmer of the 
Valley has consequently a stimulus to pro- 
duction which other parts of the Dominion 
do not enjoy. 

For the accommodation of the enormous 
traffic of this region an expensive system of 
public works has been constructed within 
thirty years. Private enterprise first moved 
in the important work of facilitating the pas- 


| sage of timber down the river and its tribu- 


taries. The first slide, on the north side of 
the Ottawa, was built in 1829 by Philemon 
Wright, and was subsequently purchased by 


the Government for $40,000. The cost of 


| the splendid system of slides, booms, and 
| other works has been over three quarters of 
| a million of dollars. 
| for 300 miles above the Chauditre—as far 


These works now exist 


as the Blanche and Des Quinze. A well 
managed line of steamers now takes the place 
of the clumsy little contrivance called the 
Union, which plied on the Lower Ottawa some 
fifty years ago ; while the staunch boats of the 
Union Forwarding Company afford splendid 


| facilities on the Upper Ottawa, where, a few 


years ago, the Greyhound supplied all the 
wants of the trade. The Grenville, Chite- 
a-Blondeau, and Carillon canals, and other 
works on the Lower Ottawa, have cost some 
The On- 
tario Government alone derives a revenue of 
over $300,000 for the timber dues on its 
side of the river. 


300,000 up to the present time. 


But immense inroads have been made on 
the forest of late years, and the experience 
of Maine tells us that the time may not be 
very distant when we shall see the lumber 
trade of this valley comparatively insigni- 
ficant in importance. A vast amount of 
forest wealth still lies by the Ottawa and its 


| tributaries, but we know full well what havoc 
| the axe and the bush-fire can make 
| decade. 


in a 
lavish with 
her forest gifts that Americans can hardly 
understand the necessity of economizing and 
protecting the woods as far as practicable. 
But in view of a depletion of our forests, it 


Nature has been so 
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is satisfactory to know that there are other 
sources from which the people of this valley 
can draw prosperity in the future. Wheat 
can be raised, forty bushels to the acre, while 
oats, barley, corn, and potatoes are equally 
prolific. The farming population has been fos- 
tered by the demands of the lumbering trade, 
and is steadily carrying on a better system 
of agriculture. Apples, grapes, plums, cher- 
ries, and pears, all the hardy varieties, can 
be grown in the valley, if agriculturists only 
devote the proper attention to their cultiva- 
tion. The magnificent water-power of the 
river, and a growing population, encourage 
the establishment of cotton, woollen, fulling, 
flour, and other manufactories. The mine- 
ral wealth of the country is abundant, though 
its actual value and extent have yet to be 
developed. Rich veins of marble crop out 
of the rocks as we pass up and down the 
river. The superior quality of the Arnprior 
and Portage du Fort marble is illustrated by 
the graceful pillars that adorn our legislative 
halls. The sandstone and limestone quar- 
ries afford inexhaustible quantities of build- 
ing materials of varied texture and beauty, 
and there is no doubt that we shall yet dis- 


cover a stone just as beautiful as the Ohio | 
commerce of the valley, by pushing railways 
|as soon as possible up the river into the 


sandstone, which now enters so largely into 
our architecture. Plumbago, lead, cobalt, and 
soapstone, are also found in quantities suffi- 


cient to repay working. Within an hour’s | 


walk from the Parliament Buildings, among 
the Laurentian Hills, on the Hull side of the 
river, are deposits of iron as valuable as any 
to be found in the world ; and it is earnestly 
to be hoped that the efforts now being made 
to develop these mines will be crowned with 
success, for a great deal of the future prospe- 
rity of the valley undoubtedly rests on the 
immediate expenditure of capital in the way 





of establishing new enterprises, and render- 
ing this section less dependent on a single 
branch of industry. 

If we consider the relation that the Ottawa 
River bears to the wheat and corn-producing 
region of the West, and with the sea-board 
cities of the St. Lawrence, we must see that 


| it has a splendid future before it, as a great 


artery of inter-communication. Sooner or 
later we must see the St. Lawrence sys- 
tem of inland navigation supplemented by 
the opening up of that shorter route—shorter 
by 300 miles—which Le Caron and Cham- 
plain were the first to travel more than two 
hundred and fifty years ago. But in the 
meantime the people of the valley must wait 
until the exigencies of commerce demand 
the commencement of this work, and should 
devote their energies to the accomplishment 
of what is certainly just now more practica- 
ble, and that is, the completion of those 
lines of railway which are necessary to con- 
nect them immediately with the great cen- 
tres of Western and Eastern trade, and to 


| develop an immense extent of now dormant 
| natural wealth. It should be the chief ob- 
| ject of all those interested in the future of 


Ottawa, to make it the headquarters of the 


Nipissing country. On railways and manu- 
factures depend the prosperity of a region 
which is still in the infancy of its develop- 
ment. A great deal has been accomplished 
within a few decades. Enterprise and capi- 
tal have now to complete the work com- 
menced by those hardy pioneers who came 
into the valley with brave hearts, and laid 
the foundations of its prosperity deep and 
sure among the pines. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE ON THE UPPER NILE. 


** Ister ! to thee, and Tanais fleet, 
And Nile that will not tell his birth ; 
To onstrous seas that beat 
On Britain’s coast—the end of earth, 
To thee the proud Iberians bow, 
And Gauls that scorn from death to flee ; 
The fierce Sygambrian bends his bow, 
And drops his arms to worship thee.” 


HEN Horace—whom, for the be- 


nefit of some of our readers we pass | 
through the alembic of Professor Conington— | 
wished to flatter his Imperial patron, he knew | 


of no more extensive sway from south to 


north, which he could even poetically attri- | 


bute to Augustus, than that which reached | 
from the source of the Nile to Britain. The 
two names thus accidentally brought together 
in one stanza nearly nineteen hundred years | 
ago, are to-day still strangely connected. The | 
mysterious river still conceals his source, but | 
the “‘remote Britons” have made its investi- | 
gation their specialty, and to them the secret 
must soon be surrendered. The great dis- 
coveries of Burton, Speke, Grant, and Baker 
have almost solved the problem, and the 
something which may still remain unknown 


after the publication of Dr. Livingstone’s | 


journals, will probably be finally settled, 
directly or indirectly, by Colonel Gordon’s 
expedition. 


rendered accessible to travellers and trade ; | 
steamers will soon be plying on the great | 


equatorial lakes, the examination of whose 
affluents will then be a matter of comparative 
facility. 
dered independent of stream and wind by 
steamboats, and remaining hourly in con- 
nection by telegraph with his European 
home, will the tourist give due credit to 
these plodding pioneers who, bravely fighting 


In all probability the present | 
generation will see the White Nile basin | 


Whisked along by railroads, ren- | 


| their way for the sake of science or the love 
| of adventure, through immense obstacles and 
|in the face of the gravest discomforts, have 
brought about such wonderful results ? 
When the Khedive of Egypt was fired by 
the laudable desire of suppressing the slave 
trade on the White Nile, and the natural am- 
| bition of annexing a large portion of Central 
Africa to his own domains, he could not have 
found any more suitable agent than Sir Sam- 
| uel Baker, the record of whose expedition is 
| now before us.* 
His former discoveries on the line of the 
White Nile, his years of patient investigation 
and laborious travel in the African tropics, 


| his capacity for fatigue, his keen insight into 


native character, and his undoubted pluck, 
marked him out as pre-eminently well quali- 
fied for the post of Commander of such an 
expedition as the Khedive contemplated. 
The position which he accepted was at once 
as novel as its responsibility was extensive. 
The Egyptian Government meditated the 
annexation of a huge and indefinite tract of 
country over which its influence and its 
power was to be extended. At the same 
| time the Slave Trade—the curse of Central 
Africa—was to be abolished. To carry out 
these intentions a foreigner was selected, and 
not only a foreigner, but in their eyes an 
| infidel, was promoted to the rank of Pasha, 
and of Major-General, and was given “ the 
absolute and supreme authority over all those 
| countries belonging to the Nile Basin south of 


| Gondokoro”—a despotic power such as had 
LE 
* Ismailia ; a Narrative of the Expedition to Cen- 
| tral Africa for the suppression of the Slave Trade ; 
organized by Ismael, Khedive, of Egypt. By Sir 
| Samuel W. Baker, Pasha, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 

&c., &c. &c. New York: 
| Adam, Stevenson & Co. 


Harpers. Toronto, 
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never before been entrusted by a Mahom- 
medan to a Christian. We will defer con- 
sideration of the Khedive’s motives in orga- 


ee °.e . | 
nizing such an expedition, until events shall 
have thrown some light on the subject as we | 


proceed ; suffice it here to say, that the chief 
objects to be obtained were declared in the 
official firman to be “ to subdue to our au- 
thority the countries situate to the south of 
Gondokoro ; to suppress the slave trade ; 
introduce a system of regular commerce ; 
to open to navigation the great lakes 
of the Equator; and to establish a chain 
of military stations and commercial de- 


pots, distant at intervals of three days | 


march, throughout Central Africa, accepting 
Gondokoro as the base of operations.” 
Having accepted his commission, Sir 
Samuel Baker lost no time in preparing for 
the undertaking. Knowing exactly what 
was most valuable, most highly prized, and 
most necessary in the countries to which he 
was bound, he carefully selected every item 
himself, from the 250 ton steamer down to 


the gaudy beads of traffic. His stores in- 


cluded not only provisions and outfit for the 
whole European party for four years—the 
term to which his command was limited— 


but clothing for a force of 2,000 men, all bian desert to Abu Hamed. Shortly below 


the implements and tools that could possi- | 


bly be required, a large selection of Man- 
chester goods for establishing a system of 
regular commerce with the natives, all sorts 
of cheap and gaudy articles for presents, 
medicine, and an unlimited supply of arms 
and ammunition—every thing, in fact, ‘from 
a needle to a crowbar, or from a handker- 
chief to a boat’s sail.” These multifarious 
stores were transported from Cairo by two 
routes, the greater portion being sent up by 
the river to pass the first cataract, and then, 
where the Nile takes a great bend to the 
west, to cross the Nubian Desert from Ko- 
rosko to Abu Hamed, and thence again by 
the Nile to their ultimate destination, where- 
ever that might be. The second route was 
by the Red Sea to Souakim, thence across 
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the desert to Berber, a point on the Nile just 
above the fifth cataract. By this route the 
boats and steamers from England were sent, 
for fear that in the ascent of the cataract 
one or more of the transports might, as 
often is the case, be lost, and then with any 
section of the steel vessels missing, the 
whole expedition would be paralyzed. 
Though, of course, we all are supposed to 
know something about the Nile, yet there 


| may be a few of our readers to whom a few 


statistics and a very short geographical ex- 
planation will not be unacceptable, as tend- 
ing to amore satisfactory comprehension of 
the interesting narrative of Sir Samuel 


| Baker’s exploits. 


Briefly then : Egypt proper extends as far 


| South as Assouan, where is the first cata- 
| ract, in lat. 24° North, about 1300 miles 
| from the Mediterranean. 
| thence, we may almost say, indefinitely. 
| is possible for vessels at certain seasons to 


Nubia extends 
It 


ascend the Nile past all the cataracts ; but, 
as a rule, trade and passengers avoid the 
long detour made by the river to the West 
at Korosko, in which are included the se- 
cond, third and fourth cataracts, and travel 
by land for some 400 miles across the Nu- 


Berber, where the route from Souakim 
strikes the river, is the fifth cataract, and 
shortly above it the Atbara carries into the 
Nile the drainage of the northern highlands 
of Abyssinia. Some two hundred miles 
further South, at the junction of the Blue 
and White Niles, is Khartoum, which has 
hitherto been, practically, the limit of Egyp- 
tian authority, the last outpost of civiliza- 
tion, and the u/tima Thule of our accurate 
geographical knowledge. The Blue Nile 
comes from a south by east direction, and 
drains the southern mountains of Abyssinia. 
The White Nile is the main stream of the 
grand old river, and with it we now have to 
do. Six hundred miles above Khartoum is 
Fashoda, a post held by the Egyptians in 


| the Shillook country. Seventy miles farther 
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the Sobat brings in a large volume of water | 
from the east, and a few miles further south | 


there commences that extraordinary dam of 
vegetable matter, which was described in 
Baker’s former book, ‘‘ The Albert N’Yanza,” 
By some accident an accumulation of float- 
ing vegetation extended across the river 
where the stream was sluggish. The ob- 
struction once formed, its growth was rapid 
by accretion from above, and by the marvel- 
lous fecundity of marsh plants under a tro- 
pical sun, until at last the river was not 
only closed, but actually disappeared in a 
labyrinth of marshes. 
distance is about 750 miles to Gondokoro, 


ers and slave hunters—the two are almost 
synonymous—and which some Austrian 
missionaries had made their home. Above 


Gondokoro there are several obstructions in 


. . | 
the channel of the river, about which, how- 


ever, very little precise information has 
been obtained ; but this much is known. 


At a distance of 120 miles calm water is | 


again reached. 
point, Sir S. Baker says: ‘‘ The grand White 
Nile lay like a broad streak of silver on our 
right, as it flowed in a caim deep stream di- 
rect from the Albert N’Yanza—at this spot 
above all cataracts. 
been broken by a fall ; the troubles of river 


life lay in the future ; the journey to the sea | 


might be said to have only just commenced. 
Here 


Albert N’Yanza, distant hardly one degree. 
x * * 
the capital of Central Africa. 


fact that a line of 120 miles of railroad 


would open up the very heart of Africa to | 


From the Sobat the 


| traffic in slaves. 
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ness. As a matter of fact, the flotilla did 
not start till the end of August. By the time 


| that it reached the second cataract the water 
| had fallen so much that the steamers could 


not pass up, and were detained therea whole 
year, and when Sir Samuel reached Khar- 
toum, via Souakim, not one single vessel 
had arrived, and not one single new vessel 
had been engaged! There he fully realized 
the fact that, though the Khedive was hon- 
estly impressed with the desire to put down 
slavery, the expedition was excessively unpo- 
pular,and would meet with the open or covert 
opposition of everyone in the Soudan, for 


| there everyone, from the Governor down- 
a station formerly frequented by ivory trad- 


wards, was interested in perpetuating the 
Hence every possible ob- 


stacle was thrown in the new Pasha’s way. 


The high officials, while professing the high- 
est respect for the Khedive’s orders, were 
secretly in alliance with the slave-dealers ; 


| and as they, like all Orientals, were adepts 
| in the art of “How not to do it,” they had 


Striking the river at this | 


No water has as yet | 


the entire volume flowed from the | 


no difficulty in displaying, consistently with 
their ostensibly cordial help, such an amount 


| of passive indolence as would have effectu- 


ally thwarted any man less energetic than 
Sir S. Baker. 
aided by unforeseen natural obstacles, did 
so far triumph that a great part of the pro- 
posed objects of the expedition were left 


As it was, their opposition, 


unaccomplished. But so far from this com- 
parative failure being chargeable upon the 


writer of this interesting volume, no one can 


| rise from a perusal of it without a high ap- 


This point is destined to become | 
It is a curious | 


preciation of the marvellous pluck, uner- 
ring tact, and indomitable perseverance 


| which, in spite of such apparently insur- 


steam transport between the Mediterranean | 


and the Equator, when. the line from Cairo | 
This | flotilla and stores, without obtaining half the 


to jKhartoum shall be completed.” 


mountable obstacles, did bring about such 
wonderful results. 
Without waiting for the arrival of his 


digression over, we will return to our story. | vessels and assistance which he required, 
Six steamers and thirty vessels were or- | and after declining the useless cavalry con- 
dered to leave Cairo in June, 1870, for | tingent which was offered him, Baker left 


Khartoum, where three more steamers and 
twenty-five more vessels were to be in readi- 


Khartoum, Feb. 8th, 1871. On the 18th 
the small fleet reached the mouth of the Bahr 
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Giraffe, a branch of the White Nile, by 
which a passage was said to exist less 
obstructed by vegetation than in the main 
river. But now the troubles began in ear- 
nest. The river was even at first exceedingly 
narrow, winding through a flat, marshy 
country, but its channel soon became choked 
at places, through which a canal had to be 
cut; and in a few days the course was 
entirely closed. ‘The reputed channel,” 
the diary says, on March 8th, “is only 
denoted by a stream three or four feet broad, 


concealed by high grass, and, in places, | 


choked by the/%stia Stratiotes. These surface 
plants, which resemble floating cabbages, 
with fine thready roots, like a human beard, 
of sixteen inches in length, form dense 


masses which are very difficult to clear. Our | are all lazy and despairing. 


| frightful, and great numbers of my men are 
We | 
are in a deplorable position—the whole fleet 

in a cul-de-sac; the river has disappeared ; | 


guides are useless, as we cannot depend 
upon their contradictory statements. 


an unknown distance of apparently bound- 
less marsh lies before us, there is no wood 


for the steamers, and there is no possibility | 


of clearing a channel. March gth.—The 


will be laid up with fever if kept at this 


unhealthy task. 
hundred men cut about a mile and a half. 


greater portion of the grass and vegetable 


trash ; this is piled like artificial banks on | labour the order was given for a retreat. 


| This was successfully accomplished, and in 
Thirty-two men reported in the sick-list last | 
March 11th.—Frightful stinking | 


either side upon the thick floating vegetation. 


evening. 
morass. All stopped at a black muddy 
pond ina swamp. The river is altogether 
lost. Wehave to cut a passage through the 
morass. 
One soldier died of sun-stroke. 
in which to bury him.” 
and weeks. 


And so on for days 
The paddles were dismounted 
from the now useless steamers, and they, 
like the other vessels, had to be laboriously 
towed through the narrow channel which 





No ground | 
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closed again almost as soon as cleared, so 
that the rear vessels often became jammed 
as though frozen in an ice-drift in the Arctic 
regions. In such a miserable state of 
affairs, even the sport of shooting hippo- 
potami, crocodiles, occasionally elephants, 
that rare bird the daleniceps rex, antelopes 
and ducks, was but small compensation for 
the tedium, the worry, and the waste of pre- 
cious time. To the men, whose hearts were 
not in the expedition at all, the work was 
most dispiriting, and the extraordinary thing 
is that they worked as well as they did. 
“March 21.—We have now been at work 
thirteen days with a thousand men, during 


| which time we have travelled only twelve 


miles ! March 22.—Wind foul. The people 
The work is 


down with fever. Thus my force is physi- 
cally diminished, while morally, the men are 
heart-broken. Another soldier died, and no 
dry spot to bury him. March 26.—The 


| ditch is completely blocked up with vegeta- 


tion; thus we made only 250 yards. Before 


| us, as usual, is the hopeless sea of high 
men worked famously, but I much fear they | 


grass. How many days or months we may 


| require to reach the White Nile is a problem. 
To-day a force of seven | 


One hundred and fifty men on the sick list.” 


| And so on till April 2nd, when every possi- 
They are obliged to slash through with | 
swords and knives, and then to pull out the | 


ble channel became so shallow that it was 
absolutely impossible to proceed at all, and 
after 43 days of most exhaustive and useless 


three weeks the force had got through the 
impediments and again reached the open 
water of the White Nile, where the Pasha 


| formed an encampment which he named 
| Tewfikeyah, after Tewfik Pasha, the Khe- 
Hard work throughout the day. | 


dive’s eldest son. Here the lines were drawn 
with European precision ; buildings rose on 
all sides ; iron magazines were put together ; 
steam saw-mills set up, and an extensive 
system of cultivation inaugurated. Here the 
whole force remained until December. 

Let us take advantage of this pause in 
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the onward march of the expedition to say a 
few words upon the slave trade. Although 
the Egyptian Government exercise no 
effective authority south of Fashoda, about 
lat. 10° N., yet it assumed the right to lease 
to traders the whole country which could 
be reached from Khartoum. No vessel was 
allowed to leave that place for the South 
without a trading permit, for which, of 
course, a heavy fee was paid. But, having 
got their money, the Government did not fee? 
bound to take the least pains to see that 
the trade practised was a legitimate one. 
True the contract stipulated in words that 


no slaves were to be taken, and that the | 


traders were to behave themselves decently; 
but, as a matter of fact, every expedition 
that left Khartoum, ostensibly for trading 
purposes, really consisted of bands of ruffians, 


paying in one country for ivory tusks by 


slaves and cows which they obtained by | 
making razzias on villages in another district. | 


Instead of cargoes of merchandize suitable 


for traffic with the natives, the vessels bound | 
| 


south never started with any freight but am- 
munition. 
to the government, but it was understood 
all round that if the license fees were paid 
punctually no questions would be asked ; and 
there is not the slightest doubt that, despite 
the Khedive’s proclamations, and his really 


honest endeavour,to put down slavery, every | 
official in the Soudan was interested in main- | 


taining it. If a firm government and regu- 


lar trading stations were established in the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





tracts now leased to the ivory merchants, | 


their occupation would be gone and slavery 
would cease. Hence the natural and relent- 
less opposition which Sir Samuel Baker 
encountered from all quarters. Here is an 
instance of the extent to which the highest 
officials were interested in the existing traffic. 
Fashoda, the most southerly Government 
Station, is peculiarly well situated for con- 
trolling the traders, as it is situated at a 
narrow part of the river along which all the 


| 
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vessels must pass. The Governor, with effu- 
sion, assured Sir Samuel Baker that slavery 
was now rigidly abolished. However, on the 
unexpected return_of the expedition from the 
Bahr Giraffe, this Governor was discovered 
far to the south of Fashoda “ collecting taxes,” 
as he said. Complaints, however, having been 
made to Sir S. Baker by some villagers of the 
proceedings of His Excellency, an examina- 
tion was made of his vessels and camp, and no 
fewer than 150 slaves were discovered, kid- 
napped by the very official specially ap- 
pointed to put down slavery! It is due 
to the Khedive to say that immediately on 
receiving Baker Pasha’s report he dismissed 


| the Governor of Fashoda from the service. 


On other occasions traces were found of 


| great atrocities committed by one Kutchuk 
| Ali, a noted slave-hunting ruffian, who was 
whose ideas of commerce consisted solely in 


actually sent out in command of a govern- 
ment expedition. During the encampment 
at Tewfikeyah a vessel belonging to this 
man was overhauled. Ostensibly she was 
loaded with ivory, on the top of which was 
corn. The latter seemed to the inspecting 


| officer to be unusually high, so drawing a 
This was perfectly well known | 


ramrod from a rifle he probed the cargo, and 
soon extracted a fine negro. On this boat 
no fewer than 150 slaves were packed away 
in an incredibly small compass. Opn all 
such occasions the vessel was seized, the 
captain and super-cargo put in irons, and the 
slaves released ; and this was done although 
this district was not in the territory under 
Sir S. Baker’s control. The chief offender 
however, was one Sheik Achmet Agad, who, 
under the pretence of legitimate trading, 
actually held a lease of ninety thousand 
miles of territory, over which he exercised 
unlimited authority. His agent and factotum 
was Abou Saood, a name that figures promi- 
nently in this volume. He is pre-eminently 
the villain of the piece. Wherever the 
natives were hostile, wherever supplies were 
withheld, wherever treachery was plotted, 
Abou Saood, strong in protestations of 
fidelity, and overflowing with pious ejacula- 
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lations, was at the bottom of it. The won- 
der and the pity is that Baker did not shoot 


the scoundrel out of hand. We will now 


return to the expeditionary force which we | 


left at Tewfikeyah. 


evident that an advance by that river was 
out of the question, 


absolutely lost in marshes. It was there- 


fore determined to make another attempt | 


by the Bahr Giraffe, in the hope that last 
year’s work might have somewhat improved 
the channel. The first boats left Tewfikeyah 


on Dec. 1st, and in a few days the whole | 


camp was taken down, stowed away, and 
carried off. Owing to most provoking delays, 
the marshes were not reached till January 
previous year. In some places the channel 
then cut was tolerably clear, in others it was 
is densely choked as if it’ hat “‘nevér been 
opened. In 20 days they reached the spot 
where they had turned back last year. ‘As 
they advanced, the work became even harder 
than before : 


grass and weeds ; 
to be unloaded tolighten them overa shallow ; 
re men became thoroughly disheartened, 
ind nothing but the assurance that if they 
failed now they would have to wait in the 
marshes until the next rainy season, kept 
them to the work at all. For two dreary 
months this continued, until, on March gth 


a channel was at last discovered leading into | 


the true White Nile. 
Baker, 
my men shared my feelings. 


“T can’t,” says Sir S. 


We all drank 


marsh-filtered water of the swamps, and as 
each man washed his hands and face in the 
noble stream, he ejaculated from his heart, 
‘El hambd el IWlah ! (Thank God!)’” But 


difficulty. The cut made by the pioneer 
vessel had drained the water off, and the 


the channel being | 
hopelessly obstructed and the stream itself | 





ently about to attack the vessel. 


| aifrighted Suleiman could bring a rifle, the 
sand and mud as well as cut through the | 


the vessels had frequently | 


channels had to be dug in ‘thé ’ 


| him with a No. 8 Reilly shell. 


| at him without apparent effect. 
“describe my joy and thankfulness ; | 





s 


rest of the fleet were left high and dry. An 
artificial dam had to be made before suffi- 
cient water could be obtained to float them 
over the banks, but in ten days more the 


obstructions were all passed, and the entire 
An exploration of the White Nile made it | 


convoy 
channel. 


was once more in the clear Nile 

It is satisfactory to find that the 
labour spent in opening up the passage 
through the Bahr Giraffe was of something 
more than ephemeral value, for on Sir S. 
Baker’s return, two years later, he found the 


| channel much improved by the current, and 


comparatively clear; so much so that he 
made the voyage from Gondokoro to Khar- 
toum, 1,400 miles, in a steamer, in 28 days. 

On the day before entering the White Nile, 
an encounter was had with a hippopotamus 


| which is, perhaps, worth condensing. “ The 
8th, and then began the old story of the | 


night was cold and the moon clear and bright. 
I was suddenly awoke by a tremendous 
splashing q'lite close to the diahbeeah, ac- 
companied by tke hoarse wild snorting of a 
furious hippopotamus. I jumped up and at 
cicé tpetceived a hippo, which was appar- 
Before the 


hippo dashed at us with indescribable fury. 
With one blow he capsized and sank the zinc 


; | boat. In another instant he seized the dingy 
| in his immense jaws, and the crash of splint- 


ered wood betokened the complete destruc- 
tion of my favourite boat. Presently as he 
charged straight at the diahbeeah, I stopped 
To my sur- 


| e e 
, | prise he soon recovered, and again com- 


menced the attack. I fired shot after shot 


The diah- 
beeah rocked about on the waves raised by 


| the splashing of so large an animal, this 


water from the turbid river, so unlike the | movement rendering the arm uncertain ; at 


length, apparently badly wounded, he retired 
to the high grass ; there he lay on a bank, 
snorting and blowing. Thinking he would 


| die, we went to bed, but in about half an 
even then the goal was not reached without | 


hour we were wakened by another tremend- 
ous splash, and once more this mad beast 
came charging on us as though unhurt. In 
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another instant he was at the diahbeeah, but 
I met him with a ball on the top of his head, 
which sent him rolling over and over, some- 
times on his back, kicking with his forelegs 
above the surface, and again producing waves 
which rocked the diahbeeah. In this help- 
less manner he rolled about 50 yards down 
stream, and we all thought him killed, but 
to our amazement he recovered and we heard 
him splashing as he moved slowly along the 
high grass, where he remained snorting and 
blowing. Ina short time I heard a louder 
splashing. I again got up and perceived 
him about 80 yards distant, walking slowly 
across the river in the shallows. Having a 
fair shot at the shoulder, I fired right and left 


the bullets strike. He nevertheless reached 
the right bank, when he presently turned 
round and attempted to recross the shallow. 
This gave me another good .chance at the 
shoulder, and at this time ke fe!l 2ead‘in the 
shallow water. In the morning I made a 
He had teceivéd 
three shots in the flank and shoulder ; four 
in the head, one of which had broken his 


post mortem examination. 


lower jaw ; another had passed through his | 


nose, and passing downward had cut off one 
of his large tusks. I never witnessed such 
determined and unprovoked fury as was ex- 
hibited by this animal ; he appeared to be 
raving mad. His body was a mass of fright- 
ful scars, the result of continual conflicts with 
the bulls of his own species. He was evi- 
dently a character of the worst description, 
but whose madness rendered him callous to 
all punishment. We raised the zinc boat, 
which was fortunately unhurt ; the dingy had 
lost a mouthful, as the hippo had bitten out 
1 portion of the side, including the gun- 
wale of hard-wood, with the same ease as 
though it had been a slice of toast.” 
Arrived at Gondokoro, Sir S. Baker found 
that station entirely deserted, while the 
Baris, the warlike tribes adjacent thereto, 
were, to say the least, “The 
country,” he says, ‘‘is sadly changed 


uncivil. 
; for- 





| bodies. 
with No. 8 Reilly rifle, and I distinctly heard | 
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merly pretty native villages in great num- 
bers were scattered over the landscape, be- 
neath shady clumps of trees, and the land 
was thickly populated. Nowall is desolate, 
not a village exists on the mainland ; they 


| have all been destroyed, and the inhabitants 
| have been driven for refuge to the low 
| islands of the river. * * 
| missionaries had 


The Austrian 
abandoned the Baris as 


| hopeless, after many efforts and a great ex- 
| penditure of time and energy. 
| had pulled down their neat mission-house, 
| and had pounded and ground the red bricks 


The natives 


into the finest powder, which, mixed with 
grease, formed a paint to smear their naked 
Thus, the only results of many 
years’ teaching were, the death of many 
noble men, the loss of money, and the 
failure of the attempt; and instead of the 
enterprise leaving a legacy of inward spirit- 
ual grace to these ‘men and brethren,’ the 
missidnary establishment itself was convert- 


| ed into an éxtétnal’application for the skin ; 


the hcuse'of God was turned into ‘ pomade 
divine.”’ 

“The new encampment was soon laid 
down and strongly fortified, and then the 
whole force set to work to cultivate the soil. 
3esides the general farm, the men had sepa 
rate gardens, and prizes were promised for 
the best vegetables, &c. 
served 


These operations 
They kept the 
troops in health and good humour ; they 
provided partially the necessary food ; they 
proved the Pasha’s intention of remaining 
for some time in the country, and they 
could not but eventually have a civilizing 
effect upon the natives. 


many purposes. 


The Baris, being 
the most warlike tribe of those parts, did not 
fear to incur the hostility of all their neigh- 
bours, and therefore they closely allied 
themselves with Abou Saood, and constitut- 
ed the chief portion of his predatory bands 
of slave-hunting ruffians. ‘To such people 
the promise of a settled Government was 
anything but agreeable, and they soon took 
active measures for compelling the Khedive’s 
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expeditionary force to vacate the country. 
They positively refused to sell cattle or sup- 
ply provisions. But, after a time, they con- 
tracted to do so, though this was only a ruse 
to prolong the inactivity of the troops, as 
they never intended to carry out their con- 
tract. More open hostility, however, soon 
gave Sir S. Baker the opportunity of not only 
teaching the Baris a lesson in civility, but 
also of supplying his troops with cattle. 
aking, therefore, a small flying column, he 


started for his camp one night, so as to reach | 
the Belinian villages, in which the offend- | 
Storming the | 


ing Baris lived, by daylight. 
central stockade—a place that, if held bymen 
armed with rifles, would be almost impreg- 
nable—he captured in it 600 cattle, which, 
after clearing the adjacent ground by skir- 


pounder, he succeeded in driving back to 
Gondokoro. The Baris then for some time 
pursued the tactics of wearing out the un- 
welcome soldiers by incessant night attacks ; 
but owing to the vigilance manifested by the 
officers, and the discipline of the small crack 
corps, ‘The Forty Thieves,” they never gain- 


altogether. 


Soon, however, another difficulty arose. | tention to transport to that point from Gon- 


| dokoro, on camels, the sections of the steam- 
| ers which he had brought from England. 


Corn began to run short. None was, of 
course, to be bought from the Baris; so, 
when the harvest was just ripe, another at- 
tack was made on Belinian ; several villages 
were occupied for a week or two, and the 
crops harvested. It was, however, with 
great difficulty that the corn could be con- 


veyed back to camp. The soldiers were as 


much interested as the Baris in the supply 
running short, for both parties imagined 
that, when that continued for a certain time, 
1 retreat to Khartoum would be necessitated. | 


But both reckoned without their host. 


was determined to carry through the work 
he had undertaken. Some successful forays 


on villages on the river disclosed abundance | 


| question. 
mishers and a few shots from his eight- | 





| boats 


| been 


| from one of its own officers. 
How- | 
ever little the heart of the subordinates | 
might be in the expedition, the Commander | 


toum. 
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of corn, which was without difficulty convey- 
ed to headquarters by water. Then the dis- 
satisfaction of the men came to a head, and 
a demonstration was made that threatened 
to develop into an alarming mutiny. But 
even this was suppressed. Sir S. Baker's 
position, however, was an awkward one. He 
had established himself at Gondokoro ; he 
had taught the Baris the advisability of not 
attacking his camp; and he had found 
means to provide his men with food ; but 
this was all. No civilizing influence had 
been brought to bear on the fierce native, 
and no effect whatever had been pro- 
duced beyond the range of the Snider rifles. 
It was absolutely necessary to advance fur- 
ther south. But how to advance was the 
The whole country was hostile. 
No carriers could be obtained. It may 
here be repeated that it is at present 
impossible, so far as it is 
to ascend the Nile 


known, for 


for many 


| miles above Gondokoro—a series of rapids 
| is there 
| tend at intervals for about a hundred and 
fifty miles, until the point is reached where 


ed much advantage, and at length desisted | thedefile ends and the mountainstrend away 


met with, which seem to ex- 


fromthe river bank. It was Sir S. Baker’s in- 


Once launched there they could ascend to 
the Albert N’yanza, and would give him con- 


| trol of the inland lakes, as well as afford a 


base of operations. But no transport had 
been provided at Khartoum for camels, and 
if it had been, no animals could have 
brought through the obstructions 


of the Bahr Giraffe. Just at this moment 


| the expedition received a nearly fatal blow 


During his 
absence on a corn-collecting expedition, 
Baker sent instructions to Colonel Raouf, at 
Gondokoro, to ship the invalids off to Khar- 
That officer, who was evidently in 
league with Abou Saood and the slave 
dealers, sent off 1,100 men, including a great 
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numberwho were in sound health. The whole | 


force was therefore suddenly reduced to 


500 men. Even this, however, did not 


daunt the Commander, who announced his | 
| this point above all cataracts.” 


intention of pushing on South at once, and 
a curious incident facilitated his intention. 
While engaged in collecting corn from the 
Bari granaries, he was most unexpectedly 


visited by a herd of 12 bull elephants. Two | 


out of the herd fell to his rifle 


servant forgotten the ammunition—-in the 


sight of a large concourse of natives, some | 


of whom were allowed to take flesh from the 


carcases. The desire to obtain meat, and 


more | 
would, no doubt, have fallen, had not his | 


the reputation of the effect of the breech- | 


loading rifles, brought about some wonder- | 
The neighbouring Sheiks at | 
| and Albert N’yanzas, and again went for 


ful results. 
once sent in their allegiance, and peace was 


cemented over the bodies of the elephants. | 
A promise being made at the same time of | 


carriers for his stores,Sir Samuel lost no more 
time in preparing for a new start. 


| the seat of the king Kabba Rega. 


With about 250 men he left Gondokoro, | 
and disembarked at the foot of the rapids. | 
Here the chief, who had promised to supply | 


porters, not only played him false, but soon 


manifested open hostility. The only chance 


of advancing was for the soldiers to drag the 
carts on which the steamer was packed as | 


far as Loboré, where among a friendly popv- | 


lation assistance could be reckoned on. 


| 


At | 


the last moment the men flatly refused to | 
become beasts of burden, and nothing could | 
be done but send the sections of the steamer | 
back to Gondokoro and give up the idea of | 


navigating the great lakes. 


It became ne- | 


cessary, under these circumstances, to leave | 


a strong detachment with the magazine of | 
stores, and eventually Sir S. Baker marched | 
away to the south, to carry out the mission 
with which the Khedive had entrusted him, 


at the head of one hundred men! Reach- 
ing Loboré, the detachment was called up, 
and the advance was made with the whole 
force, which then only numbered two hun- 
dred and ten. 
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tiful open country was reached, in which 


| “the grand White Nile lay like a broad 


streak of silver, as it flowed in a calm deep 
stream direct from the Albert N’yanza; at 
Regret was 
useless; but deep must have been the 
mortification of the man who, having so far 
carried out his intentions in the face of enor- 
mous difficulties, just missed a great and 
splendid success by the impossibility of con- 
veying his steamers over those 100 miles of 
country, and launching them on the waters 
of the Albert N’yanza. 

Pressing on through some tribes that were 


| comparatively friendly, and many that were 


hostile, and leaving a detachment at Fatiko, 
in lat. 3° N., he crossed about 2° 10’ N. the 
Victoria Nile, which connects the Victoria 


ward in a south-west direction towards the 
latter lake, until he reached Masindi, a large 
town, the capital of the Unyoro country, and 
Here he 
established himself for some weeks, and 
apparently made some progress in conciliat- 
ing the natives and establishing a regular 
trade. But the young king was a drunken 
cunning scoundrel, who was played upon by 
the agent of Abou Saood, the slave-dealer 
and evil genius of the expedition, and it soon 
became evident that no trust could be placed 
in his word. Matters at last came toa crisis. 
The king sent to the troops a present of 
cider which was heavily poisoned. The me- 
dicine chest and strong remedies fortunately 
prevented any fatal effects; but the next 
morning, when all who had drank of the 
cider were hopelessly prostrated, a grand 
attack was made on the camp. It is mar- 
vellous how the whole force escaped mas- 
sacre ; but the Snider rifles told fatally on 


| the enemy, and the town being fired, the 


| natives 
| battle of Masindi was won. 


In a few days more the beau- | 


were driven off with terrific loss. 
“In about an hour and a quarter the 
Not a house 
remained of the lately extensive town. A 
vast open space of smoke and black ashes, 
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with flames flickering in some places where | the Pasha at that place was most opportune ; 
the buildings had been consumed, and at | for,though his men were still safe, the slavers’ 
others forked sheets of fire where the fuel was | parties were there in so strong force as to be 
still undestroyed, were the only remains of | able to domineer over every one as hereto- 
the capital of Unyoro.” The fight, however, | fore. They actually made a regular attack 
cost the lives of four valuable men, who | upon Baker’s force, but were routed with 
could ill be spared in that little force. ‘‘ My | great loss ; one of the chief scoundrels was 
heart was very heavy. God knows I had | killed, the whole organization broken up, 
worked with the best intentions for the | and the greatest ruffians fled the country. 
benefit of the country, and this was the | “ From this date the victory was gained, and 
lamentable result. My best men were | I could only thank God for the great success 
treacherously murdered. We had narrowly | that had attended my efforts. The slave 
escaped general massacre. We had won the | hunting was now at an end throughout an 
battle and swept Masindi from the earth. | immense district, as the slave hunters had 
What next ?” To add to the complications, | ceased to exist south of Gondokoro. Except- 
there was good reason to believe that prepa- | ing Unyoro, the days of bloodshed were past. 
rations had been made to massacre on the | “ The Forty Thieves,” who had so gallantly 
road the detachment which had been called | stood by me under every difficulty, never 
up from Fatiko. Only one course remained | again had an enemy before them. My task 
open; and this involved the crowning dis- | was now full of pleasure and gratification. I 
appointment of all. Having arrived within | had established perfect confidence through- 
30 miles of the Albert Nyanza, and within | out the large country of Shooli, and we had 
134 degree of the Equator, the expedition’s | friends upon all sides.” ’Mtese, the intelli- 
only chance of safety lay in a retreat. And | gent king of Uganda, the district lying north 
that retreat, continued for 14 days through a | of the Victoria Nyanza, sent earnestly to re- 
hostile country, and along a narrow jungle- | quest Baker to visit him, a request which he 
path, was a wonderful feat, replete with in- | was obliged to decline regretfully, for he con- 
cessant danger and hardshipto all concerned. | siders’Mteseto be themanabove allothers on 
It ought, perhaps, to have been mentioned | whom the future prosperity of Central Africa 
before that Lady Baker accompanied her | depends. It is interesting to know that a 
husband throughout the expedition, and this | letter sent back by his messengers, directed 
was the only occasion on which her strength | to Dr. Livingstone, in case he should come 
at all gave way. Fortunately the natives | that way, was not only delivered by ’Mtese’s 
never attacked at night, or it would have | orders to Lieut. Cameron at Unyanyembe, 
been impossible for the little band to survive. | but that an answer was actually sent all the 
As it was, ten were killed and eleven wounded | way to Gondokoro. 

before Foweera was regained, which wasin| At Fatiko a camp was formed and 
the country of a chief named Rionga, on | strongly fortified, and ,in it was left a de- 
whose friendship in former years SirS. Baker | tachment under a faithful officer, Major 
now relied. This chief he formally installed | Abdullah, who was to represent the Khe- 





| 


is head of the Unyoro vice the treacherous | dive’s Government in that far-off station ; 
Kabba Rega, whose deposition seems to | and then, having at last received reinforce- 
nave been cordially approved of by all parties. | ments from Khartoum, and also a mail 
Peace was now re-established in that district, | from Europe—the first for two and a-half 
but there was still uncertainty as to the fate | years, and which brought about 700 copies 
of the detachment left at Fatiko. The retreat | of the Zzmes—Sir Samuel Baker turned his 
was therefore continued, and the arrival of | face northwards and reached Gondokoro at 
5 
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the expiration of his four years’ term of ser- 
vice. Much, of course, that was attempted 
has not been accomplished, but very import- 
ant results must come from this expedition, 
followed as it now is by another expedition 
under the command of Col. Gordon, R.E., 


who will have found his labours immensely | 


lightened by the work of his predecessor. 


tioned at the close of this book. Sir S. 


dive. On his own arrival there he made 
formal charges against Saood of slave-deal- 
ing and of conspiring against the Govern- 
ment—charges of which there was ample 
proof. The criminal, however, was not 
pointed assistant to Colonel Gordon ! Still, 


however unable the Government may be to 


act with perfect consistency in these matters, | 


there is no doubt that a very serious blow 
has been struck at the slave-trade on the 
Nile. If Baker had retreated without push 


A DAY 





| hundred miles from Khartoum 


ing beyond Gondokoro, it is probable that 
no second expedition would have been sent 
by the Khedive, and the slave-dealers would 
have remained in absolute possession of all 


| the Nile territory. “‘ But now, fortified posts 


extend to within two degrees of the Equa- 


tor. The foundation of a great future has 


| been laid ; a remote portion of the African 
One ominous incident, however, is men- | 


race hitherto excluded from the world’s his 


| tory has been brought into direct communi- 
Baker telegraphed from Kahrtoum to have | 
Abou Saood arrested at Cairo, whither he | 
had gone to lay complaints before the Khe- | 


cation with superior and more civilized 
races ; legitimate trade has been opened, 
and therefore, accepting commerce as the 
great agent of civilization, the work is actu 


ally in progress. In the end every 


| Opposition was overcome : hatred and insub 


ordination yielded to discipline and order. 


| A paternal government extended its pro- 
brought to trial, and was eventually ap- | 


tection through lands hitherto a field for 


anarchy and slavery. The territory within 


| my rule was purged from the slave-trade. 


The White Nile, for a distance of sixteen 
to Central 
Africa, was cleansed from the abomination of 
a traffic that had hitherto sullied its waters.” 


DREAM. 


A LL thro’ the brightly-broidered hours 


That pass with song and story, 


We sit and dream of fadeless flowers 


In far-off fields of glory ; 


And catch the rhythmic flow of tunes 


That chime with love’s own calling, 


When into happiest of swoons 


The golden days are falling. 


But in the land that leaneth down 
To the eternal river, 


Our lives will wear their olden crown 
Forever and forever ! 


And days will come, and days will go, 


And calmful dreams will reach us, 


And the life we vainly cry for 


God’s tenderest love will teach us. 


Hester A. BENEDICT. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE Second Parliament of Ontario has 
passed away, full of years, if not ripe 
in wisdom. The last month of its existence 
inay be described as a series alternately of 
the wild fits of delirium and the stentorous 
breathings of nightmare. There were, it is 
true, some lucid intervals ; but they were few 
and far between, and the process of dissolu- 
tion was so rapid that we had no opportunity 
of interposing words of soothing or consola- 
tion. All is over, and we do not feel dis- 
posed to speak evil of the dead. Still we | 
cannot forget that expectant heirs are already | 
applying for letters of administration to the 
estate, and therefore a few words on its recent | 
To drop | 


management may seem necessary. 


| singular and bribery in the gross. 





the metaphor-—a trite one,we confess—let us | 
glance, as briefly as may be, at the proceed- 
ings of the House during its last brief ses- | 
sion. It would have been unreasonable to | 
expect from an expiring Parliament elaborate | 
and well-considered legislation. The ap- 
proach of a general election induces stras- | 
bismic symptoms in the mental vision. 
With one eye on the ballot-box and the 
other on the mace, it is inevitable that pub- | 





lic affairs should seem somewhat asquint. | 
The legislature becomes a manufactory of | 
political capital to be expended on the 
stump. Individual members feel it neces- | 
sary to affect a deep interest in the wants of | 
their respective constituencies. Ministers 
are pestered with ad captandum queries as to | 
their intentions regarding the erection of | 
public works and the granting of public | 
money. Some of this new-born zeal is re- 
compensed by ministerial promises, some of | 
it is not. Some retire from the scene laden | 


with good things ; others, with a well-feigned | 


air of vexation, go empty away. 


|to mend and new ones to repeal.” 


In either 


not seem altogether clear why a distinction 
should be made between bribery in the 
When a 
candidate puts his hand in his pocket, or 
lets his agent do it—which comes to the 
same thing—in order to corrupt the in- 
dividual voter, his act is very justly pro- 
nounced dishonourable, as well as illegal. 
But let him try to purchase an entire con- 


| stituency with their own, or other people’s, 


money, and the transaction assumes another 
aspect altogether. We must confess that we 


| fail to grasp the distinction ; if there be any, 


it would seem to be in favour of the former 
practice rather than the latter, which is cer- 
tainly a meaner form of corruption. 

Some twenty-five or thirty years ago a car- 


| toon in Punch represented Lord Brougham 


in the guise of a travelling tinker, with 
soldering-iron and brazier. There was no 
mistaking the peculiar twist of the stubby 
nose and the inevitable check in the 
trowsers. The tinker’s cry was, “‘ Old laws 
The 
public legislation of last session was of the 


| tinker kind, if we except the extension of 
| existing machinery, as in the Municipal 
| Ballot Act, and one or two other measures to 
| which we mayrefer presently. An inspection 
| of the list of ninety and nine bills which 


received the Lieutenant-Governor’s assent, 


appears to justify this view. It would seem, 


| however, that there are those who do not 


share it. Ministers, for example, are so well 


satisfied with the fruit of their labours that 


| they feel entitled to congratulate themselves 


upon it. In the closing speech from the 
Throne, the government manages to work 
itself up to the pitch of enthusiasm. In one 


paragraph an admiring people is invited to 


case they have done their duty, and are | “ recognize the importance of the work which 


not slow to claim their reward. 


It does | you (the Howse) have done,” as if they had 
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modelled a constitution or laid the founda- 
tions of an empire. Then His Excellency 
reminds them that “ short as the session has 
been, it has been exceedingly fruitful in im- 
portant, and I trust beneficial, legislation,” 
embracing “a wide range of subjects.” To 
an impartial on-looker this extravagance of 


eulogy appears singularly out of place. | 
Hyperbole is a figure of speech which should | 


not appear in official utterances, forit tends to 


shake public confidence in the veracity of | 


their rulers. It is quite true that the range 
of subjects has been wide ; but on the other 
hand, the treatment of them has wanted 
depth and fulness. 
in two of the three dimensions, has been 
gained at the expense of the third. 
true that, in perhaps the longest paragraph 
which ever appeared in a speech from the 
Throne, petty amendments to the law are 


enumerated as though they were master- | 
A wider surface | 


pieces of legislative skill. 
however, does not indicate an increase in 
value, so much as poverty and thinness ; and 
if the work of the session can be regarded in 
any sense as golden, it is only in the capacity 
for being hammered out to an almost illimi- 
table extent. Itis noreproach to Mr. Mowat 
that more has not been done, indeed it is to 
the credit of his industry that he has done 
so much ; but there is no need of calling at- 
tention to the poverty of results by mis- 
placed eulogy. 


That any measure introduced by the Gov- | 


ernment to change the representation would 
meet with the approval of the Opposition 
was antecedently improbable. 
imputation of sinister aims should be made, 
was a foregone conclusion. There would 
be an end to our inestimable system of party 
government if it were once admitted that 
any good could come out of the Ministerial 
Nazareth. Let the principle of honesty and 
the rule of conscience be permitted to super- 


sede the ethics of party, and what is to | 
It is | 


become of the British Constitution ? 
necessary, nay, it is a positive duty, to 


What has been gained | 


It is | 


That the | 
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cleave to our party, right or wrong. Its 

| views may conflict with our intellect, its 
| course on one or more points may be 
| dubious on the score of morality, but it is 
| the-infallible authority in all matters ze¢ con- 
| cerning faith and morals, and with these 
| politics are not concerned. That some recti- 
fication of the constituencies was needed, we 
think will be generally conceded, unless we 
are prepared to refuse adequate representa- 
tion to the more populous of the counties. 
To effect this, an increase in the number 
of members was™a_ necessity, because 
to take eight members from existing 
constituencies would have been practically 
impossible. The storm excited by the dis- 
franchisement of Niagara may serve to give 
| some faint idea of the whirlwind of indigna- 
| tion any such proposal would have raised. 
The only question remaining was the prin- 
ciple to be followed in the distribution. We 
agree, in the main, with the Premier, that 
any claim the cities may have to increased 
representation should be postponed to the 
manifest rights of the counties. This posi- 
tion is peculiarly correct so far as regards 
Toronto, which is represented actually, 
though not nominally, by more than its fair 
share of members. Perhaps the same may 
be said of Ottawa and Hamilton, although 
with far less force, and we are inclined to 
| think that their title to consideration was 
| not fully weighed ; in fact it was scarcely 
mentioned, if at all. 

To the scheme as it originally stood there 
| could be no objection, if we except the 
grouping of Townships in the County of 
Grey. We cannot help thinking that more 
respect ought to have been shown to the 


authorized exponents of public opinion in 


the County. If Cornwall was spared, not 
on account of any regular expression of its 
wishes, but because of a presumed public 
opinion informally gathered, why should the 
representations of the County and Township 
Councils of Grey have been disregarded ? 
Why were the Townships of Holland and 
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St. Vincent, in spite of the protests of their | save a party member, and Niagara sacri- 


Municipal Councils and of the County 
Council, placed where they did not want to 
be? As a mere matter of arrangement it 


ficed to remove an opponent. The G/ode 
makes great professions of a desire to see a 
strong and effective Opposition. We are 


can have made no difference to Mr. Mowat | told that party government is not complete 
in which Riding these Townships were | 


placed. 
in reversing their position, and placing each 
where the other desired to be? If public 
opinion in Cornwall—probably a delicate 


euphemism for the personal pressure of the | 
sitting member—stayed the Premier’s hand, | 


it ought certainly to have had superior weight 
in the case of Grey. Is it possible that in 
the distinction there lurks a motive which 
does not appear upon the surface, and that 
the ghoul of party demanded a departure 
from the line of impartial justice? Why, 
again, was the original scheme of grouping 
Townships with Niagara abandoned? There 
were many reasons, which will readily occur 
to the student of Canadian history, why the 
old town should have kept its place in the 
roll of constituencies, even if its electorate 


Why then should he have persisted | 


without it. Hobbes has been improved 
upon. He declared war to be the natural 
element of primitive man ; party declares it 


| to be the normal state of the politician at 





the noon-tide of civilization. If this theory 
be correct, we are in sore need of an Oppo- 


sition in Ontario. Anything less edifying 


| than the spectacle presented by the loose 


organization scattered about in the benches 


| to the Speaker’s left, it would not be easy to 


imagine. There are men of respectable 


| talent on that side, but they are for the most 


part mute images of despair. As represented 


| in debate, the Opposition appears to be a 
| fortuitous concourse of atoms, without con- 


certed aim, without defined principles, with- 


| out eloquence, without skill—legislative in- 


capables wandering half-possessed among the 


| tombs in the grave-yard of their party. But 


had been swamped by that of the adjacent | 
Townships. If Cornwall was preserved be- 
cause one righteous man was found to pressits | 
claims, why should popular opinion count 
for nothing in Niagara? 


The excuse that 
the Premier could find no constituency in 


the East to which the member taken from | 


if we must have a good Opposition, the way 


| to it does not lie in the direction taken by 


the Government party. There is something 


like hypocrisy, therefore, in their affected 


| anxiety in this matter. If not, why cut the 
| ground from under the feet of one opponent 


Cornwall could be given, is an unsatisfactory | 


one. It is surely not laid down, as a fixed 
principle of public policy, that because a re- 


by disfranchising Niagara, and send the 
Treasurer to defeat, if possible, another ? 


| For it must not be forgotten that these 


presentative now sits for Cornwall, one shall | 


sit for it, like Theseus, eternally. 
loses in the race, the west should be the 
gainer, unless we intend to perpetuate the 
wretched localism which caused nearly all our 
political difficulties from 1851 to 1867. In 
Mr. Mowat’s personal integrity and honesty 


we have none at all in the existing system 


of party government, and the thought | 


forces itself upon supporters of the Gov- 
ernment—it requires no forcing on its 


‘Opponents—that Cornwall was spared to 


If the east | 


two gentlemen have had the advantage of 
official experience, and are among the most 
respectable members of their party. 

There is no necessity of referring to other 


| measures, for measures have not been the 


prominent feature of the Session. Le roi 


| samusait—the House was diverting itself 
| with the clumsy gambolling of Investigation 
of purpose we have unshaken confidence, but 


Committees. The Model Farm Inquiry is 
not a savoury subject, although to some 
people it would appear to have been so. We 
have not a high opinion of the Commis 
sioner of Agriculture as an administrator, 


but it is impossible not to feel some sympa- 
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thy with him as far as regards one aspect of 
this investigation. To this, as it concerns a 
lady, we do not care particularly to allude, 
except to say that the charge with which her 
name was coupled, appears to have been mis- 
construed—whether purposely or not we do 
not pretend to affirm—in such a way astogive 
an opportunity to those seeking it, of airing 
a good deal of virtuous indignation. There 
were other women whose names were ban- 
died about with greater nonchalance, and it 
is a pity that some of the indignation could 
not have been spared forthem. There were 
alsostories of boyscoming homedrunkat three 
in the morning—in short, a picture of disor- 
ganization and want of discipline which 


forms a painful phase in the history of that | 


most luckless of government institutions. 


The Committee had not time to pursue the | 


matter to the end ; still we might express the 
hope that we had heard the last of it, if we 
did not feel too clear a presentiment that, 
during the next fortnight, it will play a con- 
spicuous part in election harangues. 

Little need be said of the Rykert investi- 
gation. 


there is no need to enlarge upon them. A 


curious doctrine, however was propounded | 


by the minority of the Committee, to which 
we at once demur. If a legislator is to be 


acquitted of corruption because he receives | 


his fee as a fost facto gratuity, instead of 
haggling for it in advance, the evil will never 
be checked. Unless we propose Washington 
and Albany as our exemplars, the mischief 
must be extirpated root and branch. In 
order to do so, not only must the reception of 
any fee or reward by any member for legis- 
lative services be punishable, but partners of 
members must be forbidden to lobby on be- 
half of private bills. It is absurd to prohibit 
the former and permit the latter. 


M.P.P., may continue to drive a thriving 


On the facts all are agreed, and | 


Any | 
attorney who happens to be an M. P. or an | 


| ject of speculation. 





can be no doubt. 


business under cover of a partner—a business | 


quite as subversive of public morality, as if it 
were avowedly conducted by himself. We 
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would go further, and forbid members of the 
local legislatures managing parliamentary 
business at Ottawa, and zice versa. This 
practice may be lucrative, but it does mis- 
chief ofa kind peculiar to itself. Finally, if it 
were possible—and we hope that it will be 
some day—we would prohibit lobbying 
altogether, and make the mere fact of ap- 
proaching a member to solicit his vote fora 
particular Bill, punishable. It is constantly 
the case that members are button-holed, 
teazed, cajoled or, perhaps, coerced into 
promising support without any knowledge of 
the facts, and with obvious detriment to the 
interests ofthe public. The House did well 
in not pursuing this particular case to extrem- 
It would have been unwise to make a 
scapegoat of the member for Lincoln. The 
probability is that he acted, as he often does, 
unthinkingly ; and, perhaps, if the House 


ities. 


possesses a collective, or perhaps we should 
say an “historical conscience,” there may 


have been other reasons at which we do not 


care to hint. 
longer be pleaded, and if a similar case 


Ignorance, however, can no 
occur it should be treated with merciless 
rigour. 

The Ontario Gazette announces that the 
nominations are to take place on the 11th 
instant, and the voting, should a poll be de- 
manded, on the 18th. This will be the first 
general election held by ballot in Ontario ; 
and, under ordinary circumstances, the pro- 
bable effect of secret voting on the relative 
position of parties might be made the sub- 
The result of the ex- 


| periment in England seemed to indicate that 


the ballot was essentially a disintegrating 
agent, and had a direct and powerful ten- 
dency to defeat organization and to loosen 
party ties by concealing breaches of party 
obligation. That secret voting favours in- 
dividual, rather than collective, action, there 
Those who are disposed 
to think for themselves and to exercise their 
electoral rights according to their own judg- 
ment may do so without fear of incurring 
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the reproach of inconsistency, or, what is a 
more flagrant offence in some men’s eyes, 
treason to party. Moral courage, as it is 
called, is not so ordinary an endowment of 
every-day human nature as many people 
suppose. Time and again we have met with 
Reformers and Conservatives who have ex- 
pressed the strongest dislike for the candi- 
date put forth in the interests of their 
party. At first, they protest that nothing 
shall induce them to cast a vote against their 
deliberate judgment : they will support the 
candidate on the other side. Then the 
party organ thunders: they begin to waver, 
and will not vote at all. Finally comes the 
whipper-in, who has correctly guaged their 
capacity for independence, and the end is 
that the party must be supported at all 
hazards ; so they deliberately vote for the 
man they have declared to be unworthy of 
election. Every one can recall scores of 
similar instances of instability and faint- 
heartedness. These weak brethren will, of 
course, have protection under the ballot, if 
they choose to avail themselves of it. But 


is this an unmixed good? It would seem | ably have taken place, ballot or no ballot ; 


| here there is no sign of a general revulsion 


not: the men who have thus freed them- 
selves from an oppressive yoke are not likely 
to stand with credit the questions that are 
sure to be put by the zealots of their party. 
It is, of course, easier to avow an act after 
it is done and cannot be undone than be- 
fore, and if they could escape the ordeal of 
a previous canvas and avoid making pro- 
mises, all might be well with those who pos- 
sess ex post facto courage. Party agents, 
however, are not easily gulled, and the re- 
sult, we fear, would be that, in nine cases 
out of ten, the feeble-kneed would take re- 
fuge in prevarication, if not in downright 
falsehood. Moreover, secret voting opens 
the door to the indulgence of personal 
pique, and of whimsical fancies, prejudices, 
and antipathies ofall sorts. It also gives an 
advantage to that non-committal class “ who 
never pledge themselves to any one.” With 
open voting this herd of political Gallios 





may usually be worked into line; but under 
the ballot they may, if they choose, fly off at 
a tangent. There are those, too, who are 
always ready for change of any sort, and yet 
can give no reason for their desire. With 
secret voting they can indulge their idiosyn- 
cracy with “no questions asked.” We are 
not arguing against the system of voting by 
ballot, because the time for argument on 
that subject has gone by, but merely point- 
ing out some of the elements of uncertainty 
it is sure, sooner or later, to introduce. 

The Conservative reaction in England, 
because it found expression through the 
ballot on its first general application,seems 
to have raised a hope in the Opposition 


| here. It would not be difficult to show a 


want of analogy between the cases. It is 
not necessary to do so, however, because 
the results of the bye or casual elections for 


| the Dominion Parliament must have con- 
| vinced every one that no sweeping change in 


the position of parties can be hoped for, if 
reliance is to be placed on the ballot alone. 
In England the reaction would unquestion- 


of feeling. 

We take it, then, that the relative position 
of the two parties in the new House will be 
much the same as in the old. The Opposi- 
tion may, and probably will, gain a few ac- 
cessions to its members ; for governments, 
as a rule, seldom maintain all the ground 
they conquered at the outset. Mr. Mowat’s 
ministry may be an exception to the general 
rule, for there is, nothing less certain than 
the aura popularis ; but we are inclined, on 
the whole, to predict a slight gain to the 
Opposition. For the sake of both parties, 
and still more for the sake of the country, 
we earnestly hope that it may not prove to 
be merely a numerical one. There can be 
little doubt that the Government will be sus- 
tained, and we see no reason why any one 
should wish it to be otherwise. Its personnel 
might be improved, it is true, and some 
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blunders have been committed which we | captious one. 


trust it will not repeat ; but, after all, we | 


might go further and fare worse. The 
love of change forthe sake of change is a 
symptom of fever and not of health, and 


even were the electorate afflicted with the | 


malady, it is difficult to see which way it | both enterprising, and both economical ; 


could turn for relief. The Opposition lead- 


; . 
ers are not yet skilled in the duties they 


have on hand, and it would be a pity, or ra- 


ther a gross injustice, to put a premature | 


stop to their education. They are yet in 
the early stages of their apprenticeship, and 


chromo and canoe-couch stage of progress 
before they can be entrusted, as a body, 
with the administration of affairs. 
lic Works Department is fair game for 
them, and the Finances may be so manipu- 
lated as to puzzle the public, who care very 
little about figures, and will not take the 
trouble to examine them. 
useful for the purpose of mystification, as 
any one who has hurled a shower of the ten 
digitsat his opponent is awareand this Arabic 
warfare with the numerals may be service- 
able to them, and is sure to worry Mr. 
Crooks. 

There is, however, another aspect of the 
approaching elections, and it is not a party 
one. While Confederation was under dis- 
cussion, some of its opponents prognosti- 
cated that the local legislature would be 
merely a sort of magnified County Council, 
aping legislative forms, but otherwise re- 
markable for nothing but feebleness and 
mediocrity. If we may judge by recent ex- 
perience, these prophets ought to humble 
themselves before every municipal body in 
Ontario—the comparison is so obviously 
unjust. In the County Councils there are no 
parties ; in the Legislature there are two— 
which accounts for the difference between 
them. The House is divided into Govern- 
ment and Opposition, Reform and Conser- 
vative. They are both parties of purity— 
the old, original one ; the new,® eager, and 


| as peculiarly its own. 
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Under one or other of these 
names they are now appealing to the people, 
and yet, though they were put to the torture, 
neither could indicate the slightest point of 
difference between them. They are both 
pure, both enlightened, both progressive, 


but each is prepared to deny that the other 
possesses any of these estimable quali- 
ties. Neither of them has any distinctive 
policy—not a shred of principle it can claim 


When they change 


| sides, they change clothes, and both are as 
they must get a long way in advance of the | 


well fitted by the new suits as they were by 
the old. 
the play—whether tragedy, comedy, farce 
or burlesque—is the same. 


The actors exchange parts, but 


It is the old 
children’s game of French and English over 
again, in which each party insists on enjoy- 
ing occasionally the advantage of serving 
If a man 
whose abilities or eloquence would be of 


| special service to his country, crosses the 


House, those he has left set upon him. 
Why? 


and the welfare of his party isof more im- 


Because he has deserted his party 


portance than the welfare of his country. 


Therefore he is a traitor, and the jgovern- 


ment he has joined receives the terrible 
name of Coalition. We do not care to fill 
in the outlines of the picture; but if any 
one desires to learn what party government 
is, when parties have no razson @étre, let 
him study the debates of the last two ses- 
sions of the Ontario Parliament. The sub- 
ject is not an attractive one, and we shall 
dwell on it no longer. What we desire to 
ask the people of Ontario is this—shall this 
state of things continue? The remedy is 
in their own hands. They have the power 
to shake loose the fetters of party; the 
power of choosing representatives of ability, 
of enlarged views, of sterling character, and 
of honourable and manly instincts, no matter 
by what political name they may be called. 
We are prepared to submit, for the present, 
to the party system as an evil which must be 





borne, but may also be mitigated. Drustic 
remedies in politics sometimes do more 
harm than good ; therefore let us try palli- 
atives first. If we cannot break asunder 
the bonds of party, we may at least give the 
captive more ease and greater freedom— 
or rather he can obtain them both for him- 
self. To perpetuate the present system of | 
legislation will be to cast reproach upon the 
country, without whose sanction and ap- | 
proval it cannot survive the approaching | 
contest. Mr. Lowe has said that “as the 
polypus takes its colour from the rock to | 
which it affixes itself, so do the members of 
the House take their character from the 
constituencies.” The electors of Ontario 
will soon have an opportunity of showing | 
of what stuff they are made. 


Ontario is not the only member of the | 
Confederacy in which party warfare has | 
reached the lowest ebb. 
the general elections have terminated in 


In Nova Scotia, | 
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| constituencies. 





favour of the Government, by an over- 
whelming majority. The cry of corruption 


there, as elsewhere, seems to have had no | 


small share in the result. The prevailing | 
policy, indeed the only one apparently, ap- 

pears to be that which was the boast of the | 
late Sir Allan McNab—Railways. The | 
party inculpated in this case is the Opposi- | 
tion ; the charge, corruption in letting con- | 
tracts for Intercolonial Railway hardware. | 
The want of distinctive party tenets on this 
occasion is accounted for in a somewhat 
singular way. The present Provincial Secre- | 
tary was, until recently, a member of the 
Opposition, and had, of course, as members | 
of every Opposition are bound to do, resist- 
ed every measure proposed from the Trea- | 
sury Benches. The result is that he will | 
not give his sanction to the old ministerial | 
programme, and his colleagues are not pre- 
pared to adopt a new one. The political 
education of the Nova Scotians must 
have been neglected. The ‘“Constitu- 


tional” practice at this distressing juncture 
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would be either to draw a sponge over the 
slate, or, better still, to go on where the old 
régime left off, and say nothing more about 
it. Apologetics in public life are dangerous 
ground, and the public memory is prover- 
bially feeble. 

The result of the Dominion elections, thus 
far, has been to re-elect the rejected mem- 
bers, with the single exception of Mr. Stuart, 
of South Norfolk, who has been defeated 
by Mr. Wallace. In one or two of these 
cases, the guilty knowledge of bribery by 
the successful candidate was morally certain. 
The judges appear to have taken a charitable 
view, because they did not deem it judicious 
to pronounce the extreme penalty of dis- 
qualification. They were no doubt justified 
in so doing ; but that excuse will not serve 
on behalf of the electors who have returned 
the men who should have been rejected with 
scorn, when theyhad the effrontery to present 
themselves again before their dishonoured 
The course taken by the 


| : aol 
| electorate in these instances is dishearten- 
| ing in the extreme. 


What hope can there 
be that the most stringent law will effectually 
stem the tide of corruption, if the people 
treat the crime of bribery as a venial offence? 
It would even seem that some of them re- 
gard the expenditure of large sums of money 


| in this way as a claim upon their support at 


a subsequent election. To bribe a consti- 


tuency is to have a lien upon it, and the 


| larger the sum expended, the more valuable 
| should the security be—the larger the 


second majority. One of the most reckless 


| of these corrupters has as good as told his 


constituency so. It is not yet certain whe- 
ther the penalty of disqualification is or is 
not incurred, where no personal bribery is 
proved. That point will be decided by the 
Judges on the 16th instant. At present, 


therefore, we shall only urge that if it should 


| appear that the unseated member is eligible 


for re-election in such a case, some altera- 
tion of the law is imperatively required. 


| There is always a tacit understanding, which 
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sometimes takes the form of a broad hint, 
that the candidate is not to know anything 
of money expenditure. Everybody knows 
that who has had any experience in elec- 
tioneering mechanics. Nowa man who puts 
into the hands of his committee tens of 
thousands of dollars, or permits them to 
draw on him to that extent, cannot but 
know in what channels his wealth is flow- 
ing. 
in the witness-box and swear that he knew 
nothing of the bribery committed by his 
agents—swear it with unruffled countenance, 
and with no risk of incurring the legal pen- 
alties attaching to perjury. We say degai, 
for morality may be left out of the reckoning 
here. What, we should like to ask, is the 
use of a law through which the merest tyro 
in the art may drive a coach and six? 

It is, of course, difficult to pronounce with 


confidence upon a decision for which no 


adequate reasons are assigned; but the 


absence of such reasons affords a presump- | 


tion at least that the decision is indefensible. 
The refusal of the Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery to permit a scrutiny of the ballot- 
papers used in the recent Montreal election, 
is a case in point. ‘At the last general elec- 
tion, Mr. Frederick Mackenzie was returned 
for the constituency by a majority of nearly 
fourhundred. He was unseated for bribery 
by his agents, presented himself for re-elec- 
tion, and was returned bya majority of five 
or six. The corruption at the first election 
was of the most unblushing character. Many 
thousands of dollars were spent, the major 
part being the moneys of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
firm. Of course, it is among the possibili- 
ties that the candidate was not cognizant of 


the bribery. As we have already remarked, it 


would have been contrary to established | 


usage if he had ; at any rate, as the Judge 


absolved him, we have nothing to say up 
on that head. 
which came within a little of being trans- 


The diminished majority, 


muted into a minority, may be variously ac- | 


counted for. Either the electors were de- 
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termined to express their views on bribery, 
as honest men should do, or they were 
offended because their palms were not re- 
greased, as rogues will be. An additional 
cause, however, of another sort, may be 


| traced in the recognized ability and general 


| popularity of the Opposition candidate, Mr. 


| Thomas White. 


It was not likely that the 


| defeated candidate would rest content with 


Notwithstanding this, he may appear | 


|a friend of the Government. 


the announcement of the bare numbers by 
the returning officer, who was presumably 
By Act of 


| Parliament, a scrutiny of the ballot-papers is 
permitted under certain circumstances, and, 
|in this case, Judge Beaudry, and subse- 


| the scrutiny. 


quently Judge Berthelot, decided that Mr. 
White was entitled to such a scrutiny. 
Armed with the judicial order, Mr. White 
and his counsel repaired to Ottawa and 
presented it to Mr. Pope, the Clerk of 
the Crown. This gentleman, after con- 
sulting M. Fournier, the Minister of Jus 
tice, refused to obey the order and permit 
We 
stigmatizing this as an outrageous exercise 
of arbitrary power, for which no adequate 
If 
a safe-guard provided by law against fraud be 
taken away because it might make for an 
opponent, we are on the high-road to the re- 
publican achievement of ballot-box stuffing. 
It has been stated by “those who know,” 


have no hesitation in 


defence, or even excuse, can be offered. 


that Mr. White would be found entitled to 


the seat onascrutiny. This may or may 
not be so, and is, after all, nothing to the 


purpose. Mr. White is wronged as a candi- 


date when a right, to which he has a legal 


claim, is denied him ; and the constituency 


is wronged because, for years to come, it 


| may be misrepresented by a candidate 


| curious to learn 


It would be 


from M. Fournier what 


elected by the minority. 


| advice he would have given had Mr. White 
| been elected by a majority of half a dozen, 
| and Mr. Mackenzie had sought a scrutiny 


from Mr. Pope. We presume that the Minis- 


ter of Justice is quite safe in disregarding 
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the order of the Quebec bench, Ottawa 
being in Ontario; if that be so, it is high 
time we had a Dominion Court which could 
compel obedience to its orders. Whether 
this unjustifiable violation of the spirit of 
the law, as well as its letter, will place an 
estoppel upon any attempt at investigation, 


we are not advised. At any rate, M. Four- | 


nier has done his best to prevent it. He has 
raised a doubt whether, after all, we shall 


reap all the benefit from the ballot its ad- | 


vocates promised us. It may turn out in 
the end that it has closed the door to one 


dow. 


President Grant’s annual Message calls 
for no special remark. 


tional wordiness and clumsiness of expres- 
sion. There is no mention of the Canadian 
Reciprocity Treaty, because it had been 


special message. The only subject on which 
the public were anxious to hear the Presi- 
dent’s views was that of the currency. It 
might have been thought that he had ex- 
pressed himself with sufficient clearness in 
the Veto Message. But he has vacillated 
as often as the champions of inflation and 
contraction alternately gained his ear. All 
through he has been a nose of wax, which, 


twisted about from time to time, now ap- | 


pears to have been frozen into permanent 
shape and direction. Some change in his 
views was expected on this occasion, in con- 
sequence of his chagrin at the November 
defeat. A week or two after the result was 
known, a semi-official announcement was 


made in New York that there seemed to be 


no reason why the Republican party should | 


trouble 
money.” 


itself any longer about “hard 

It is not unlikely that General 
Grant, in the first outburst of vexation, may 
have resolved to prepare a deluge for his 
successor. If so, the idea was abandoned, 
for the Message is clear and sound in its 





It is of the conven- | 
tional length and more than the conven- 





| fore committing themselves to action. 
| the other hand, this conservative device is 


| Congress is worse than the first. 
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advocacy of an early return to specie pay- 
ments. 

It seems strange to British eyes to see the 
name of General Butler occupying its usual 
prominence in Congressional proceedings, 
notwithstanding his recent defeat in Massa- 
chusetts. The motive which prompted 
American statesmen to keep a House of 
Representatives alive after it had been slain, 
if we may speak Hibernicé, was a conserva- 
tive one. It was anticipated that the fre- 


| quent recurrence of popular elections might 
| be productive of mischievous results. 
class of evils to let another in by the win- | 


The 
broader the basis of the electorate, the more 
liable it is to sudden fluctuations of opinion 


| —the more sensitive to transient impres- 
| sions. 


In order to guard, as far as possible, 
against the hasty and ill-considered legisla- 
tion which might be expected from a new 
Congress, deliberating under the pressure of 
the moment, the existing plan was adopted. 


| The theory appears to have been that the 
previously sent down to the Senate with a | 


plans of an expiring House would be modi- 


| fied by the verdict of the people, and that 


there would be time for a new one to await 
the sober afterthought of the electorate be- 
On 


itself the parent of another, and perhaps a 
more serious, mischief. Under our Parlia- 
mentary system, the last Session of the 
always passed in 
popular favour ; in Washington the repre- 
sentatives can afford to disregard it. The 
consequence is that the last end of every 


House is courting 


Every 


| one—the defeated members especially—is 


| absorbed in “feathering his nest,” and cor- 
| ruption reigns unchecked. The November 
| elections have had their effect upon Con- 


gress—that is, upon its public policy. The 
Civil Rights Bill has been introduced by 
General Butler, but so shorn of the offen- 
sive provisions Mr. Sumner would have 
deemed essential, that it is doubtful if it 
will encounter any serious opposition from 
the South. The disgraceful scenes at Vicks- 





burg and the school troubles at New Or- | 
leans suggest additional motives for a re- 
consideration of the Federal plan of dra- 
gooning the Southern people into obedience, 
and ruling them by means of carpet-baggers 
and “ scalawags.” 


American patience has at length been re- 
warded ;_ they 
them. 


havea real king ,among 
Princes they have entertained before, 





and they have also received the visits of 
claimants and monarchs retired from busi- 
In the person of Kalakaua, they 
have the genuine article—a king regnant. 
His Majesty of the Sandwich Islands must 
have a constitution of iron, for he has had 
much to try it. A royal progress from San 
Francisco to New York, by way of Chicago 
and Washington, must be a terrible draft on 
health, strength and temper. 


ness. 


When the | 
King’s journey was first talked of, American | 
humourists, in their peculiar vein, chose to | 
mistake his name, and grew facetious over | 
the prospect of a visit from King Calico. It 

is surprising that the funny people did not | 
introduce the King of Ashanti by way of 

contrast. To associate together the names 
Calico and Coffee would have been a 
triumph of humour, which might have been 
considerably enhanced by dubbing them 
“dry goods” and “ groceries” respectively. 
As the monarch approached Chicago his 
correct designation was discovered, and that 
there might be no mistake, the newspapers 
At Wash- 
ington a question of etiquette arose: How 
ought a real king to be received, and who 
ought to receive him? 


of 


condescended to be orthoépical. 


Of course it would 
be inhospitable to do too little, and undigni- 
fied to do too much. General Grant at- 


tempted the va media, and failed to satisfy 
anybody, especially Yellowplush of the ez 


York Herald. Fred. Grant, the hero of the 
Chicago nuptials, was deputed to meet 
Kalakaua, his august father remaining at 
home. This, it appears, was all wrong. | 
Monarch should meet monarch, and take | 
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the earliest opportunity of rushing into h.s 
arms. Queen Victoria, on account of her 
sex, is a privileged sovereign, and when she 
sends His Royal Highness to the Charing 


| Cross Station as her representative, it must 
| beremembered that he is the heir apparent. 


Now Grant, Jr., is nothing of the sori, 


| unless his father designs a coup d’état ; thus 
| a gross affront was ignorantly passed upon 
| Kalakaua. 


The personal appearance and 
attire of the King seem to have disappointed 


| some of his visitors. The crown, the sceptre 


and the royal robes were wanting; there 
was nothing but a monarch in undress, and 
who could be expected to pay homage to 
him? Some Fifth-avenue belle might have 
made love to him, if the proper surroundings 


had been there. The legend of Captain 


| Smith and Pocahontas has been demolished, 


but it might have been realized mutatis 
mutandis, had the fates been propitious. It 
would have been so “ nice” to act Parthenia 
toa monarch’s /ngomar. A spice of savagery, 
though not of the Colonel Jack or Red 
Cloud kind, would have been treasure-trove 
for the exnuyés, for it would have given 
full play to what a strong-minded female 
calls “ the melting grace of gushing woman- 
hood.” If any such hopes were entertained 
they were doomed to disappointment ; for 
what is one to do with a king who is not a 
savage, who speaks excellent English, and 
It is 
amistake to suppose that American gene- 


appears in regulation evening dress? 


rosity to strangers is all flunkeyism ; it is a 
national virtue of the heart, and in daily 
exercise all over the land. It is one of the 
most pleasing of American characteristics, 
but State occasions too demonstra- 
tive, and sometimes in singularly bad taste. 
When the New York Board of Aldermen 
treated King Kalakaua to the Black Crook 


on 


| on Christmas eve, and hurried him off to the 


Episcopal Church on Christmas morning, 
we cannot help suggesting that Christianity 
and the can-can were brought into bewilder- 
ing proximity. It is stated that the King is 
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to be the guest of the Governor-General for 
a day or two, and he will, no doubt, be gra- 
ciously received. We hope that, in the 
quiet and unobtrusive hospitalities of Rideau 
Hall, he may find the repose of which he 
must be sorely in need. 


on having made what managers call ‘“‘ the 
most successful hit of the season ”—or more 
correctly, out of the season. A little brochure, 


not half the size of an ordinary review article, | 


has put life into what promised to be the 
dreariest of Parliamentary vacations. There 
seems no prospect that the controversy it 
has excited will come to a speedy end. 
The weapon came at a white heat from the 
hands of the artificer, but the first glow 
was beginning to disappear in a dusky red- 
ness, when the Roman Catholic bishops 
eagerly plied the bellows, brandished the 
ecclesiastical hammer, and scattered metallic 
sparks on all around. Nor is the work yet 
done ; for we have counted at least a dozen 
counterblasts just published or tocome. Of | 
these Dr. Newman’s will be looked forward | 
to with the greatest interest. It will be re- | 
membered by the readers of the Zxfostulation 
that Mr. Gladstone quoted a sentence from 
a letter written by Dr. Newman, to Bishop 
Ullathorne before the proclamation of the in- 
fallibility dogma :—‘‘ Why should an aggres- | 
sive and insolent faction be allowed to make 
the heart of the just sad whom the Lord 
hath not made sorrowful ?” The explanation | 
rendered necessary by the triumph of the | 
‘insolent faction,” and Dr. Newman’s | 
enforced submission, will be attentively 
examined. Of the Episcopal strictures on 
the pamplhilet, that of Bishop Clifford, 
of Clinton, is much the most satisfac- 
tory. His pastoral is not denunciatory, 
it evasive. Taking up _ the| 
gravamen of Mr. Gladstone’s indictment, it 
meets it fairly and ingenuously. It is said 
that the Bishop was originally an opponent 


nor is 


of the new dogma at the Council—a state- | 


| Catholics would resist it.” 








ment we can well believe, for he is certainly 
far from satisfied with it even now. His 
first step is an appeal to English history 
since 1829 ; his second an attempt to define 
the limits of the Papal infallibility in the 
sphere of morals. Dr. Clifford did well to 


| remind his opponents of the loyal service 
Mr. Gladstone may congratulate himself | 


rendered to the Crown by Catholics, and 
especially English Catholics ; not that any 


| serious imputation has been cast upon their 


fidelity, but because it is apt to be lost sight 
of in discussing the Syllabus and the Decree. 
He concludes his remarks on this head with 


| some warmth of expression :—‘‘ Nobody, 


then, has the right to put Catholics on their 
trial, and say that they should be considered 
guilty of a want of loyalty, unless they can 
prove themselves innocent of the charge. 
We say we are loyal, and we claim the right 
to be taken at our word.” That is all very 
well as a statement of the Catholic disposi- 
tion, but it does not cover the entire ground. 
Mr. Gladstone did not impugn the loyalty 
of the Roman Catholics of England ; on the 
contrary, he took it for granted. To have 
done otherwise would render unmeaning 
an ‘“ Expostulation” addressed directly to 
them. The question submitted was this :— 
Hitherto Catholics have been faithful to a 
“perfect and undivided allegiance” to the 
sovereign ; could they be so in future, 
should a conflict arise between the Queen 
and the Pope? There was no reference to 


| the past, or even to the present, but only to 


possible dangers in the future. Dr. Clifford, 
however, goes further. He asserts that the 
Pope has no power to “ignore or transgress 
boundaries already fixed between the tem- 
poral and spiritual powers, and so interfere 
with the allegiance of Roman Catholics ; ” 
and that “if the Pope were so to abuse his 


| power as to seek to interfere in that which 


undoubtedly belongs to the civil authority, 
These are brave 
words, and they would at once settle the ques- 
tion, if they could be reconciled with Dr. 
Manning’s utterances on the Encyclical and 
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Syllabus of 1864. A letter in Macmillan 
has attracted much attention in the English 
papers. By publishing the celebrated bull 
of Boniface VIII., Unam Sanctam, almost 


in full, the writer shows that Dr. Manning | 


has given an incorrect impression of its 
meaning. 


two General Councils, those of Constance 
and Basle—the decrees being confirmed byno 
less than three Popes, Martin V., Eugene IV., 
and Pius II. The question then arises :— 
If, as Dr. Manning pronounces, Lord Acton 


cil whose claim to the title of Gicumenical 


the Archbishop himself ceased to be a 
Catholic, since, by accepting the dogma, he 
has transgressed the canons of two, infallible 
Councils as confirmed by three infallible 
Popes ? 

There is a political aspect to this contro- 
Mr. 
Irish legislation was prompted by a strong 
It is 
not even supposable that a calculation of its 


versy, of another kind. Gladstone’s 


and overpowering sense of justice. 


consequences to Government or party ever | 


found a place in his thoughts. At any rate, 
if any one should insist that he counted the 
cost, it is quite certain that his political arith- 
He offended 
the bulk of his English supporters, Noncon- 


metic must have been at fault. 


formists and “ Evangelical,’ and thus ex- 


posed a breach in his defences, of which the 


Opposition were not slow to take advantage. 


with suspicion upon Mr. Gladstone’s sacer- | 


dotal proclivities—it has not always turned 
an unwilling ear to rumours of an inclination 


Romewards, absurd as they obviously were. | 
The appearance of the pamphlet has evoked | 
some of the old enthusiasm amongst the 


rank and file of the Liberal party. Mr. 


Reed, M. P. for the Pembroke district, was | 
the exponent of this feeling at Tenby, where | 


| once occupied. 
is, to say the least of it, doubtful, has not | 


| serve to show. 
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he expressed his “delight that this modern 
Saul is, so to speak, leaving his father’s asses, 
and has pleased all honest Protestants by 
his late denunciations of the Vatican.” This 
joy over the returning prodigal is evidently 


| grounded on the expectation that the ex- 
He further proves that the dogma | 
of infallibility was condemned in advance by | 


Premier’s protest against Ultramontanism 
will be followed by a radical change in his 


public policy. The Home Rulers appear to 


| entertain a similar notion, which is quite suf- 


ficient to account for the anger and chagrin 


manifest in their criticism of the pamphlet. 


| We believe that both parties are egregiously 
and his recalcitrant friends “‘ have zpso facto | 
ceased to be Catholics” because they reject | 
a dogma “ promulgated” merely in a Coun- 


mistaken. There isnothing in Mr. Gladstone’s 
public career to sanction the idea that he 
is prepared to recede from ground he has 
He has travelled far from 
his original stand-point, but it has always 
been in a straight line and in a forward 
direction. There has never been an ebb 
and flow in the ex-Premier’s political pro- 
gress, and it is not probable, at this late 
date, that he will alternate between high and 
low water-mark. That the imaginary return 
to “‘sound” Protestantism will tend to con - 


| solidate the scattered divisions of English 


Liberalism is probable enough. The popu- 
lar memory is proverbially short, as the 


ready forgetfulness of Mr. Gladstone’s atti- 


| tude towards the Public Worship Act may 


It is as certain as any vati- 


| cination can be, which is founded on con- 
| clusions we draw regarding the character 


and dispositions of a fellow-man, that the 
return of the ex-Premier to office would be 
immediately followed by a new Irish Univer- 


| sity Bill, it may be more liberal than that on 
The “religious” world has always looked | 


There is another 
question on which a large section of his party 


which he made shipwreck. 


| desire their leader to speak in plain and un- 


equivocal terms—the question of the Na- 
tional Church. Whether he is yet ready to ad. 
vocate the policy of dis-establishment no one 
is in a position to say; that he will ultimately 
be found to favour, and perhaps effect it, is 
more than probable. At the same time it 
is not equally certain that he will, within the 












presumable limits of his active leadership, 
yield to demands for disendowment. On 
the other hand, the Liberation Society, and 
such independent Liberals as Prof. Fawcett, 
refuse to accept the one measure unless it | 
be accompanied by the other. The result 
will be that the enemies of the State Church | 
must either consent to postpone the con- | 
sideration of the subject, or place the party | 
in a state of chronic division. On one point 
all Liberals are agreed, and that is the in 
dispensable necessity of retaining Mr. Glad- 
stone in the leadership at all hazards. It is 
in fact Hobson’s choice with them; they 
may fret and grumble and even threaten re- 
bellion, but they will find themselves com” 
pelled to keep step with him, no matter 
what their dislike for the slowness of his pace. 


Sir Stafford Northcote’s announcement 
that Mr. Disraeli is recovering from his in- 
disposition, and will be able to appear 
in Parliament at the opening of the session. 
Apart from the exigencies of the time, the 
Premier's disappearance from the scene 
would have created a serious gap in the 
ranks. The hierophant of the Asian mys- 
teries has been the butt of satire and ridi- 
cule, not altogether undeserved ; but his 
death or retirement from public life at the 
present juncture would cause profound re- 
eret, even if it were not viewed as anational 
calamity. The announcement that Mr. 
Disraeli’s complication of maladies had | 
taken a serious turn spread consternation in 
both political camps. For the Conservative 
majority, the loss of the party educator 
would have disclosed a dreary prospect. 
[he Marquis of Salisbury and Lord Derby 
were the only men to be named in connec- | 
tion with the leadership. The one, possess- | 
sing, it is true, a noble name and splendid | 
ibilities, but incurably fossil; the other, 
plodding, timid, cautious and _ hesitating. | 
The former enjoys the entire confidence of | 
the people in Indian affairs, and the latter 
took an unexpectedly firm stand against the | 
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blandishments of Russia at the Brussels 
Conference ; but as leaders of the party, 
with the Disraelian goad withdrawn, the 
case would soon be hopeless. As for the 
House of Commons, what would it be with 
Sir S. Northcote or Mr. Gathorne Hardy in 
the seat of Mr. Disraeli? On the Opposi- 
tion side there is nothing but division. The 
great Liberal party is split up into petty 
sections, working at cross purposes, and 
having no policy in common. Loss of office 
has not yet had its normal effect of consoli- 
dation, and for the present they agree in 
nothing except their satisfaction that they 
have plenty of time to reorganize their 
‘* demoralized ”’ forces. 

Canadian election-agents and candidates 
who desire to bribe without knowing any- 
thing about it, may learn something to their 
advantage by perusing the evidence taken at 
the latest election trial at Stroud. We say the 
latest, because it is by no means the first, and 
is not likely to be the last. A few weeks 
before Mr. Gladstone took it into his head 
to dissolve the House, a Mr. Dorrington, 
Conservative, was elected to fill a seat rend- 
ered vacant by death. At the general elec- 
tion, two Liberals were returned, but they 
were unseated on petition, and Mr. Dorring- 
ton, with one Liberal, took their places. It 
was now the turn of the Liberals to petition, 


| and they succeeded in getting the doubly 


unfortunate Conservative ejected. Mr. H. 
Brand, a Liberal, then gained the seat, and 
now he has been ousted for the usual offence 
—bribery by agents. They have a peculiar 
way of managing matters in Stroud, which 
shows a great advance in the arts of civilized 
life. Mr. Brand certainly knew nothing of 
the bribery, and the ingenuity of his agents 
was tasked to keep their own skirts clear. 
Had they succeeded—and they came within 
a little of success—the seat would have been 
retained, for, in their own proper persons, 


| they had bribed no one. The approach of 
| the elections was a signal for the sudden 
appearance of mysterious strangers of easy 


manners and philanthropical inclinations. 
They seemed to have no connexion with Mr. 
Brand or his agents, and to be moved only 
to unwonted liberality by zeal for Liberal 
principles. One of these kind-hearted gen- 
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| 


tlemen would visit a “ public” and distri- | 
bute largess like an unseasonable Santa | 
Claus, several months out of his reckoning. | 
When the trial came on, the sitting member’s | 


counsel could afford to despise the evidence 


triumphant exclamation when it was pro- 
duced. Unfortunately one paltry half-sov- 
ereign was traced indirectly to an agent, 
and Mr. Brand lost his seat. 
haps, be a matter of surprise, that a town 
situated about midway between the episcopal 
cities of Gloucester and Bristol should be so 
depraved. Dr. 
hardly have paid proper attention to this 
crookedly ingenious people, and it might not 
be amiss if, for sometime to come, he made 


a slight défour from the main line to Stroud, | 


when passing from one of his cathedrals to 
the other. 


The French Assembly met on November 
the Thirtieth, to renew the interminable war 
of words in which Gallican deputies appear 
to delight. The hope of any definitive set- 
tlement of constitutional questions is far- 
ther removed than ever. The projected al- 
liance between the two Centres has again 
proved abortive. Nothing remains, there- 
fore, but to shriek at the top of the voice, 
and to brandish fists in the unsympathetic 
faces of opponents. Marshal McMahon’s 
message did not make its appearance until 
the fourth day of the session. 
pear the President and General de Cissey 
had quite as much as they could do to man- 


only exists, we are told, “as a means of so- 
cial defence and national recovery.” Whe- 
ther it may continue to be necessary for 
these laudable purposes until 1880 appears 
to be of no consequence ; necessary or not, 
helpful or obstructive, the Marshal will oc- 
cupy his position “till the last day with 
immutable firmness, and scrupulous respect 
for the law.” Death is an element which 


| does not appear to enter into the horoscope 
of this. “‘ What have we to do with that?” or | 


‘we are not responsible for this,” was his | 


| has been abandoned. 


of the future. As for the constitutional 
laws, we presume the very notion of them 
That impracticable 


| marplot, the Count de Chambord, has taken 


It may, per- | 


order for their defeat, should they be pre- 
sented, In a letter to the Extreme Right, 


| he implores them not to do anything which 


| might imperil the restoration. 


Ellicott, the Bishop, can | 


| servative Republic. 


It would ap- | 


age the Cabinet, so numerous were the diffi- | 


culties they encountered in framing the pro- 
nunctamento. 
cible, it appears a tolerably forcible and 
well-tempered instrument, The Septennate 


As it emerged from the cru- 


In other 
words, they are to keep the French people 
in a state of unrest and turbulence until, 
worried with seeking rest and finding none, 
they throw themselves, from sheer pain and 
exhaustion, at the feet of the Bourbon. 
Then again there is every possibility of a 
breach in the Republican party. The result 
of the municipal elections shows that M. 
His 
admirers found proof of his sound states 
manship in the reticence he preserved dur- 


Gambetta has been at his old tricks. 


ing last session, and the readiness with which 
he swore fealty to M. Thiers and the Con 
That is all over now ; 
the Southern blood has simmered up again 
and Radicalism has been stimulated into 
triumph at the municipal elections. The 
immediate result will be that the dourgeoisi: 
and the rural population, disappointed in 
their expectations touching the Republi 
will fall back into the arms of Imperialism 
At all events, the outlook just now is less 
encouraging than it has been at any time 
since the establishment of the Marshalate. 


Of Spain, there is nothing new to be 


said. At the last moment, however, we 


learn Iberianaffairs have entered upon a new 


and important phase. Alfonso, the son of 
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ex-Queen Isabella II., has been proclaimed | the life of William I., and will no doubt 
King. Like all recent changes in Spain, | expire with it. It is no secret that the Em- 
this new revolution was accomplished, with- | press and the Crown Prince and Princess 
out bloodshed, by a military coup d'état. | are avowedly his enemies. He has now 
Gen. Primo de Rivera, Captain-General of | managed to estrange the people by arbitrary 
the forces at Madrid, has closely imitated | measures, of which his treatment of Von 
George Monk who marched upon London | Arnim is only the most conspicuous exam- 
with the army of the north, scattered the | ple. The press is gagged, personal insults 
Rump, and brought in Charles II. No con- | to the Chancellor are treated as State of- 
stitutional guarantees seem to have been ex- | fences, all spiritual authority, Lutheran or 
acted of Alfonso, and the whole transaction | Roman Catholic, is trodden under the iron 
reminds one of the reckless surrender of | heel of bureaucracy. Freedom there is none, 
England’s liberties to the Stuart at Breda. | for everything is squared upon the military 
Alfonso, like Charles, is lavish of voluntary | pattern. Under the pretence of guarding 


promises ; in fact, he “doth protest too | against imaginary foes, the landwehr has 
much,” and there can be little hope that | been turned into the landsturm. Govern- 
he will keep his word. On the whole, how- | ment does not exist for the good of the gov- 
ever, the change will probably be for the’| erned, but the reverse. This is not the free 
better, and cannot possibly be for the worse. | and united Germany for which longing 
The backbone of Carlism—a more odious | hearts panted so long, and for which pa- 
tyranny—has been broken, for the Biscay- | triots like Kérner sang and died. Prince 
ans, having no personal attachment to the | Bismarck has done much for his country, and, 
Pretender, will desert him as soon as Alfon- | as long as external conflict made obedience 


so gives them the assurance that their auto- | to despotic rule 2 duty, opposition was silent. 
nomy will be preserved, and the independ- | 


| But the struggle is over, and yet the victo- 
ence of their Provincial Councils respected. | rious people groan under burdens not less 
| onerous than those which press upon the 

The Von Arnim trial has resulted in the | vanquished. We are much mistaken if the 
conviction of the accused Count, but not | future historian, in fixing a date for the de- 
for the graver offence charged against him. | cline of Bismarck’s power, do not select the 
The sentence is a few months imprison- | day of Von Arnim’s arrest. 
ment, less the period he has already passed | are signs that his star has culminated. The 
in confinement. The Count was acquitted | Reichstag is growing restive, and the cleri- 


of misappropriation and embezzlement, of | cals, Protestant and Catholic, have made 


furnishing intelligence to the Vienna and | common cause with the Radicals out of 
other newspapers, and only convicted of in- | doors. 


discretion or carelessness in retaining the | to rekindle the national spirit by such 
papers one month in his possession. 


speeches as that in Alsace-Lorraine, or 
Prince Bismarck’s triumph is not worth | 


| that clumsy stories of impossible assas- 
much. Count Von Arnim’s course was not | sination plots are circulated by the po- 


defensible, it is true; but the Chancellor’s | lice. They only serve to show that Bis- 
arbitrary arrest and vindictive energy in | marck feels the ground to be slipping from 
pressing the prosecution have done him | beneath his feet ; and, as this fact is ren- 
irreparable injury. In order to crush a pos- | dered more and more clear, he will grow in 
sible rival, he has outraged the public opin- | overbearing harshness and arrogance until 
ion of the world, and made of his enemy a | the end. 

martyr. His tenure of office depends upon 
6 





Already there 


Itis in vain that an attempt is made 
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We have now entered upon another year, 
with every prospect of increased prosperity 
as a people. Not a cloud appears on the 
Canadian horizon to disturb the equanimity 
of the mostapprehensive. Elsewhere there 


are wars of various kinds—military, social, | 


economical, and religious. 


We live in acri- | 


tical time, when most things for whose sta- | 


bility our fathers had no fear, are shaking 
like reeds in the winter wind. It is a time 
heard in the air, of weird voices boding evil, 
or beguiling with vain promises of peace. 
[t is a time of iconoclasm, when the old 
divinities are toppling from their pedestals, 
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amid the conflict which involves every hu- 
man interest in seeming chaos, we may look 
foward with assured confidence to the day 
when, through doubt and perplexity, we 
shall pass into the secure region of a firm 
and abiding faith. 


We have an announcement to make on 
this occasion, which we are sure our readers 


| will regret as sincerely as we regret it our- 
aed ; 
of disquiet, when unwonted mutterings are | 


selves. A valued contributor, to whose as- 


sistance we owe so much, especially in this 
| department of the CANADIAN MONTHLY, 
| ceased connection with it after the publica- 


| tion of the December number. 


and strange gods, whom no man can wor- | 


ship, are being set up. 
transition, when the old things that were 
loved are fading from the regretful vision, 
and the new which are to follow are not yet 
distinguishable in the mist. But above all 
it is a time of aspiration and of hope to 


It is a period of | 


Great as 
this loss may be, we shall endeavour to re- 
pair it, in some degree, by firmly maintain- 
ing the old literary standard, and by enlist. 
ing new talent in the service of the Magazine. 
We have every hope that, by ‘the exertions 
it is proposed to make, the Monruty will 
be found not less acceptable to our readers 


every belief save that of pessimism, so that, | than heretofore. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE PAST AND FUTURE OF OUR EARTH.* 
(From the Contemporary Review.) 


HE subject with which I am about to 

deal is associated by many with ques- 

tions of religion. Let me premise, however, 
that I do not thus view it myself. It seems 





* This essay presents the substance of a lec- 
ture delivered in New York on April 3, of the 
present year, being the first of a subsidiary 
series in which, of set purpose (and in accord- 
ance with the request of several esteemed 
friends), I dealt less with the direct teachings 
of astronomy which had occupied me in a for- 
mer series than with ideas suggested by astro- 
nomical facts, and more particularly by the 
discoveries made during the last quarter of a 
century.—R. A. P. 


to me impossible to obtain from science any 
clear ideas respecting the ways or nature of 
the Deity, or even respecting the reality of 
an Almighty personal God. Science deals 
with the finite, though it may carry our 
thoughts to the infinite. Infinity of space 
and of matter occupying space, of time and 
of the processes with which time is occupied, 
and infinity of energy as necessarily im- 
plied by the infinities of matter and of the 
operations affecting matter,—these infinities 
science brings clearly before us. For science 
directs our thoughts to the finites to which 
these infinites correspond. It shows us that 
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there can be no conceivable limits to space 
or time, and though finiteness of matter or 
of operation may be conceivable, there is 
manifest incongruity in assuming an infinite 
disproportion between unoccupied and oc- 
cupied space, or between void time and 
time occupied with the occurrence of events 
of what sort soever. So that the teachings 
of science bring us into the presence of the 
unquestionable infinities of time and of space, 
and the presumable infinities of matter and 
of operation—hence, therefore, into the pre- 
sence of infinity of energy. But science 
teaches us nothing about these infinities, as 
such. They remain none the less incon- 
ceivable, however clearly we may be taught 
to recognize their reality. Moreover, these 
infinities, including the infinity of energy, 
are material infinities. Science tells us no- 
thing of the infinite attributes of an Almighty 
Being, it presents to us no personal infini- 
ties, whether of Power, Beneficence, or 
Wisdom. Science may suggest some ideas 
on these points ; though we perceive daily 
more and more clearly that it is unsafe to 
accept as her teaching ideas which com- 


monly derive their colouring from our own | 


prepossessions. And assuredly, as respects 


actual facts, Science in so far as she pre- 


sents personal infinity to us at all, presents 
it as an inconceivable, like those other in- 


conceivable infinities, with the finities cor- | 


responding to which her operations are alone 
directly concerned. To speak in plain 
terms—so far as Science is concerned, the 
idea of a personal God is inconceivable,* 





* J mean these words to be understood liter- 
ally. To the man of science, observing the 
operation of second causes in every process 
with which his researches deal, and finding no 
limit to the operation of such causes, however 
far back he may trace the chain of causation, 
the idea of a first cause is as inconceivable in 
its relation to observed scientific facts as is the 
idea of infinite space in its relation to the finite 
space to which the observations of science ex- 
tend. Yet infinite space must be admitted ; 
nor do I see how even that man of science who 
would limit his thoughts most rigidly to facts, 
can admit that all things ave of which he thinks, 
without having impressed upon him the feel- 
ing that in some way he cannot understand 
these things represent the operation of Infinite 
Purpose. Assuredly we do not avoid the in- 
conceivable by assuming as at least possible 


that matter exists only as it affects our per- 
ceptions. 
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as are all the attributes which religion recog- 
nizes in such a Being. On the other hand, 
it should be admitted as distinctly, that 
Science no more disproves the existence of 
infinite personal power or wisdom than she 
disproves the existence of infinite material 
energy (which on the contrary must be re- 
garded as probable) or the existence of in- 
finite space or time (which must be regarded 
as certain.) 

So much premised, we may proceed to 
inquire into the probable past and future of 
our earth, as calmly as we should inquire 
into the probable past and future of a peb- 
ble, a weed, or an insect ; of a rock, a tree, 
or an animal ; of a continent, or of a type— 
whether of vegetable or of animal life. The 
beginning of all things is not to be reached, 
not appreciably to be even approached, by 
a few steps backward in imagination, nor 
the end of all things by a few steps forward. 
Such a thought is as unfounded as was the 
fear of men in old times that by travelling 
too far in any direction they might pass 


| over the earth’s edge and be plunged into 


the abyss beyond, as unreasonable as was 
the hope that by increase of telescopic 
range astronomers could approach the im- 
agined “ heavens above the crystalline.” 

In considering the probable past history 
of the earth, we are necessarily led to in- 
quire into the origin of the solar system. I 
have already sketched two theories of the 
system, and described the general facts on 
which both theories are based. The various 
planets circle in one direction around the 
sun, the sun rotating in the same direction, 
the satellite families (with one noteworthy 
but by no means inexplicable exception) 
travelling round their primaries in the same 
direction, and all the planets whose rotation 
has been determined, still preserving the 
same direction of circulation (so to speak.) 
These relations seem to point, in a manner 
there is no mistaking, to a process of evolu- 
tion by which those various parts of the 
solar system, which now form discrete 
masses, were developed from a former con- 
dition, characterized by a certain unity as 
respects the manner of its circulation. One 
theory of this process of evolution, Laplace’s, 
implies the contraction of the solar system 
from a great rotating nebulous mass ; accord- 
ing to the other theory, the solar system, in- 
stead of contracting to its present condition, 
was formed by a process of accretion, due 
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; ' at 
to the indrawing of great flights of meteoric | 
| 


and cometic matter. 

I need not here enter at length, for I have 
already done so elsewhere, into the astro- 
nomical evidence in favour of either theory ; 
but it will be well to present briefly some of 
the more striking facts. 

Among the various forms of nebulz (or 
star-cloudlets) revealed by the telescope, we 
find many which seem to accord with our 
ideas as to some of the stages through which 
our solar system must have passed in chang- 
ing from the nebulous condition to its pre- 
sent form. The irregular nebulaee—such, for 
instance, as that wonderful nebula in the 
Sword of Orion—shew by their enormous 
extension the existence of sufficient quanti- 
ties of gaseous matter to form systems as 
large and as massive as our own, or even far 
vaster. We know from the teachings of the 
spectroscope that these irregular nebulz do 
really consist of glowing gas (as Sir W. 
Herschel long since surmised), hydrogen 
and nitrogen being presumably present, 
though the spectrum of neither gas appears 
in its complete form (one line only of each 
spectrum being shewn, instead of the sets 
of lines usually given by these gases.) An 
American physicist has suggested that hy- 
drogen and nitrogen exist in the gaseous 
nebule in an elementary condition, these 
gases really being compound, and he sug- 
gests further that all our so-called elements 
may have been derived from those element- 
ary forms of hydrogen and nitrogen. In 
the absence of any evidence from observa- 
tion or experiment, these ideas must be 
regarded as merely speculative; and I 
think that we arrive here at a point where 
speculation helps us as little as it does in 
attempting to trace the evolution of living 
creatures across the gap which separates the 
earliest forms of life from the beginning 
itself of life upon the earth. Since we can- 
not hope to determine the real beginning of 
this earth’s history, we need not at present 


attempt to pass back beyond the earliest | 


stage of which we have any clear informa- 
tion. 


which we see chaotic masses of gaseous 
matter occupying millions of millions of cubic 
miles and scattered as wildly through space 
as clouds are scattered in a storm-swept air, 
we come to various orders of nebulz in 
which we seem to find clear evidence of a 


process of evolution. We see first the traces 
of a central aggregation. This aggregation 
becomes more and more clearly defined, 
until there is no possibility of mistaking its 
nature as a centre having power (by virtue of 
the quantity of matter contained in it) to in- 
fluence the motions of the matter belonging 
to the rest of the nebula. Then, still pass- 
ing be it remembered from nebula to nebula, 
and only inferring, not actually witnessing, 
the changes described—we see a subordi 

nate aggregation, wherein, after a while, the 

greater portion of the mass of the nebula 
outside the central aggregation becomes 
gathered, even as Jupiter contains the greater 
portion of the mass of the solar system out- 
side the central sun.* Next we see a second 
subordinate aggregation, inferior to the first, 
but comprising, if we judge from its appear- 
ance, by far the greater portion of what re- 
mained after the first aggregation had been 
formed, even as Saturn’s mass far exceeds 
the combined mass of all the planets less 
than himself, and so comprises far the greater 
portion of the solar system after account has 
been taken of Jupiter and the sun.t And 
we may infer that the other parts of nebulze 
contain smaller aggregations not perceptible 

to us, out of which the smaller planets of 
the developing system are hereafter to be 
formed. 

Side views of some of these nebulz indi- 
cate a flatness of figure agreeing well with 
the general tendency of the members of the 
solar system towards the medial plane of 
that system. For the solar system may be 
described as flat, and if the nebulze I have 
been dealing with (the spiral nebulz with 
aggregations) were globular we could not 
recognise in them the true analogues of our 
solar system in the earlier stages of its his- 
tory. But the telescope reveals nebulz mani- 
festly corresponding in appearance to the 
great whirlpool nebula of Lord Rosse, as it 
would appear if it is a somewhat flattened 


| spiral and could be viewed nearly edgewise. 


And here I may pause to note that al- 
though, in thus inferring progressive changes 


| where in reality we have but various forms 
Passing from the irregular nebulz, in | 





* The mass of Jupiter exceeds, in the propor- 


| tion of five to two, the combined mass of all the 
| remaining planets. 


| 
) 


+ The mass of Saturn exceeds, in the pro- 
portion of nearly three to one, the combined 
mass of all the planets smaller than himself. 





of nebula, I have been adopting an assump- | 
tion and one which no one can hope either | 
to verify or to disprove, yet it must be re- | 
membered that these nebule by their very | 
figure indicate that they are not at rest. If | 
they consist of matter possessing the attri- 
bute of gravitation—and it would be infi- 
nitely more daring to assert that they do not 
than that they do—then they must be under- 
going processes of change. Nor can we 
conceive that discrete gaseous masses in 
whorls spirally arranged around a great cen- 
tral aggregation (taking one of the earlier 


stages) could otherwise change than by aggre- | 
gating towards their centre, unless we admit | 


motions of revolution (in orbits more or less 
eccentric) the continuance of which would 
necessarily lead, through collisions, to the 
rapid growth of the central aggregation, and 
to the formation and slower growth of subor- 
dinate gatherings. 

I have shown elsewhere how the forma- | 
tion of our solar system, in the manner sup 
posed, would explain what Laplace admitted 
that he could not expiain by his theory—the 
peculiar arrangement of the masses forming 
the solar system. The laws of dynamics tell 
us, that no matter what the original configu- 
ration or motion of the masses, probably 


gaseous, forming the nebula, the motions of 
these masses would have greater and greater 
velocity the nearer the masses were to the 
central aggregation, each distance indicating 
certain limits between which the velocities 


must inevitably lie. For example, in our 
solar system, supposing the central sun had | 
already attained very nearly his full growth 
as respects quantity of matter, then the velo- 
city of any mass whatever belonging to the 
system, would at Jupiter’s distance be less 
than twelve miles per second, whereas at the 
distance of the earth, the largest planet travel- 
ling inside the orbit of Jupiter, the limit of | 
the velocity would be more than twice as 
great. Hence we can see with what com- 
parative difficulty an aggregation would form 
close to the central one, and how the first 
subordinate aggregation would lie at a dis- | 
tance where the quantity of matter was still 
great but the average velocity of motion not | 
too great. Such an aggregation once formed, | 
the next important aggregation would neces- | 
sarily lie far outside, for within the first there | 
would now be two disturbing influences | 
preventing the rapid growth of these aggre- | 
gations. The third and fourth would be | 
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outside the second. Between the first aggre- 
gation and the sun only small planets, like 
the Earth and Venus, Mars, Mercury, and 
the asteroids, could form ; and we should 
expect to find that the largest of the four 


| small planets would be in the middle of the 
| space belonging to the family, as Venus and 


the Earth are actually placed, while the 
much smaller planets Mercury and Mars 
travel next on either side, one close to the 


| Sun and the other next to Jupiter, the aste- 


roids indicating the region where the com- 
bined disturbing influences of Jupiter and 
the Sun prevented any single planet from 
being developed. 

But I should require much more time 


| than is now at my command to present ade- 


quately the reasoning on which the theory 
of accretion is based. And we are not con- 


| cerned here to inquire whether this theory, 
| or Laplace’s theory of contraction, or (which 


I hold to be altogether more probable than 
either) a theory involving combined processes 
of accretion and contraction, be the true 
hypothesis of the evolution of the solar sys- 
tem. Let it suffice that we recognise as one 
of the earliest stages of our earth’s history, 
her condition as a rotating mass of glowing 
vapour, capturing then as now, but far more 
actively then than now, masses of matter 
which approached near enough, and growing 
by these continual indraughts from without. 
From the very beginning, as it would seem, 
the earth grew in this way. This firm earth 
on which we live represents an aggregation 
of matter not from one portion of space, but 
from all space. All that is upon and within 
the earth, all vegetable forms and all animal 
forms, our bodies, our brains, are formed of 
materials which have been drawn in from 
those depths of space surrounding us on all 
sides. This hand that I am now raising con- 
tains particles which have travelled hither 
from regions far away amid the northern and 
southern constellations, particles drawn in 
towards the earth by processes continuing 
millions of millions of ages, until after 
multitudinous changes the chapter of acci- 
dents has combined them, and so distri- 
buted them in plants and animals that 
after coming to form portions of my food 
they are here present before you. Pas- 
sing from the mere illustration of the 
thought, is not the thought itself striking 
and suggestive, that not only the earth on 
which we move, but everything we see or 
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touch, and every particle in body and brain, 
has sped during countless ages through the 
immensity of space ? 

The great mass of glowing gas which 
formed our earth in the earliest stage of 
its history was undergoing two noteworthy 
processes—first, the process of cooling by 
which the mass was eventually to become at 
least partially solid, and secondly a process 
of growth due to the gathering in of mete- 
oric and cometic matter. As respects the 
latter process, which will not hereafter occupy 


our attention, I must remark that many | 


astronomers appear to me to give far less 
consideration to the inferences certainly de- 
ducible from recent discoveries than the im- 
portance of these discoveries would fairly 
warrant. It is now absolutely certain that 
hour by hour, day by day, and year by year, 
the earth is gathering from without. On the 
most moderate assumption as to the average 
weight of meteors and shooting stars, the 
earth must increase each year in mass by 
many thousands of tons. And when we 
consider the enormous, one may almost say 


the awful time-intervals which have elapsed | 


since the earth was in a gaseous condition, 


we cannot but perceive that the process of | accretion being a process necessarily exhaus- 


accretion now going on indicates the exis- | tive, we are able to trace it back through 


tence of only the merest residue of matter | stages of gradually increasing activity with 


| out limit until we reach that stage when the 


(ungathered) compared with that which at 
the beginning of those time-intervals was 


freely moving round the central aggregation. | system was as yet unformed. Contraction 


| may alternate with expansion, according to 


The process of accretion which now does 
not sensibly increase the earth’s mass was 
then a process of actual growth. Jupiter 
and Saturn might then no longer be gather- 
ing in matter appreciably increasing their 
mass, although the quantity of matter 


larger than all that the then forming earth 
could gather in equal times. 
planets were then as now so massive that 


any possible increment from without was as | 


nothing compared with the mass they had 
already attained. We have to throw back 
into yet more awful time-depths the birth 
and growth of those giant orbs. 
those depths of time are as nothing com- 
pared with the intervals which have elapsed 


of millions of years that we have to deal in 
considering only our earth’s history—nay, 
two or three hundred millions of years carry 


us back to a period when the earth was in a | 





For those | 


And even | 
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stage of development long sequent to the 
gaseous condition we are now considering. 
That the supply of meteoric and cometic 
matter now gathered in was then enormously 
greater than that which still exists within 


| the solar domain, appears to me not a mere 


fanciful speculation, nor even a theoretical 
consideration, but as nearly a certainty as 
anything not admitting of mathematical 
demonstration can possibly be. That the 
rate of in-gathering at that time enormously 
exceeded the present rate, may be regarded 
as certain. That the increase resulting from 
such in-gathering during the hundreds of 
millions of years that it has been in opera- 
tion since the period when the earth first 
existed as a gaseous mass, must have re- 
sulted in adding a quantity of matter form- 
ing no. inconsiderable aliquot part of the 


| earth’s present mass, seems to me a reason- 


able inference, although it is certain that 
the present rate of growth continued even 
for hundreds of millions of years would not 
appreciably affect the earth’s mass.*¥ And 
it is a thought worthy of consideration, in 
selecting between Laplace’s theory of con- 
traction and the theory of accretion, that 


whole of the matter now forming our solar 


the changing condition of a forming system ; 
but accretion is a process which can only 
act in one direction ; and as accretion is 
going on now, however slowly, we have but 


| to trace back the process to be led inevit- 


gathered in by them must have been far | ably, in my judgment, to regard our system 


as having its origin in processes of accre- 
tion—though it seems equally clear that each 
individual orb of the system, if not each 
subordinate scheme within it, has also under- 


| gone a process of contraction from a former 


nebulous condition. 

In this early gaseous stage our earth was 
preparing asit were to becomea sun. As yet 
her gaseous globe probably extended bey ond 


| the smaller aggregation out of which the 
since the sun himself began to be. Yet it is | _-—-————————__________ 


with time-intervals measurable by hundreds 


* It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to explain 
| that I refer here not to absolute but to relative 
increase. The absolute increase of mass would 
amount to many millions of tons, but the earth 
would not be increased by the billionth part of 
| her present mass. 





moon was one day tobe formed. This may 
be inferred, I think, from the law of the 
moon’s rotation. It is true that a moon 
independently created, and started on the 
moon’s present course, with a rotation-period 
nearly equalling its period of revolution, 
would gradually have acquired a rotation- 
period exactly equalling the mean period of 
revolution. But there is no reason in nature 
why there should have been any such near 
approach ; whereas, if we suppose the 
moon’s gaseous globe to have been origin- 
ally entangled within the outskirts of the 
earth’s, we see that the peculiar relation in 
question would have prevailed from the be- 
ginning of the moon’s existence as a separate 
body. The laws of dynamics show us, 
moreover, that although the conditions under 
which the moon moved and rotated must 
have undergone considerable change since 
her first formation, yet that since those 
changes took place very slowly, the rotation 
of the moon would be gradually modified, 
pari passu, so that the peculiar relation be- 
tween the moon’s rotation and revolution 
would continue unimpaired.* 

In her next stage, our earth is presented 
tous asasun. It may be that at that time the | 
moon was the abode of life, our earth af- | 
fording the supplies of light and heat neces- | 
sary for the wants of creatures living on the | 
moon. But whether this were so or not, it 
may be safely assumed that when the earth’s | 
contracting gaseous globe first began to have 
liquid or solid matter in its constitution, the | 
earth must have been a sun so far as the 
emission of heat and light were concerned. 
I must warn you, however, against an undue 
regard for analogy which has led some | 
astronomers to say that all the members of 
the solar system have passed or will pass 
through exactly similar stages. That our 
earth once gave out light and heat, as the sun | 





does now, may be admitted as probable ; | 
and we may believe that later the earth pre- 
sented the characteristics which we now re- 
cognize in Jupiter ; while hereafter it may 


* On the theory of evolution some such view 
of the origin of the moon’s rotation must be 
adopted, unless the matter be regarded as the | 
result of a strange chance. If we believe, on 
the contrary, that the arrangement was speci- 
ally ordained by the Creator, we are left to 
wonder what useful purpose a relation so pecu- 
liar and so artificial can have been intended to | 
subserve. 
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pass through a stage comparable with that 
through which our moon is now passing. 
But we must remember that the original 
quantity of matter in any orb passing through 
such stages must very importantly modify 
the actual condition of the orb in each of 
those stages, as well, of course, as the dur- 
ation of each stage; and it may even be 
that no two orbs in the universe were ever 
in the same, or very nearly the same condi- 
tion, and that no change undergone by one 
has corresponded closely with any change 
undergone by another. 

We know so little respecting the sun’s 
actual condition, that even if we could be 
assured that in any past stages of her his- 
tory the earth was nearly in the same state, 
we should nevertheless remain in almost 
complete ignorance as to the processes to 
which the earth’s orb was at that time sub- 
ject. In particular we have no means of 
forming an opinion as to the manner in 
which the elementary constituents of the 
earth’s globe were situated when she was in 
the sun-like stage. We may adopt some 
general theory of the sun’s present condi- 
tion; for example, we may accept the 
ingenious reasoning by which Professor 
Young, of Dartmouth, N. H., has supported 
his theory that the sun isa gigantic bubble ;* 

* “The eruptions which are all the time” 
(Anglice, ‘always,’) “occurring on the sun’s 
surface,” says Professor Young, “ almost com- 
pel the supposition that there is a crust of some 
kind which restrains the imprisoned gases, and 
through which they force their way with great vio- 
lence. This crust may consist of a more or less 
continuous sheet of rain—not of water, of course, 
but of materials whose vapours are shown by 
means of the spectroscope to exist in the solar 
atmosphere, and whose condensation and com- 
binations are supposed to furnish the solar 
heat. The continuous overflow of the solar 


| heat is equivalent to the supply that would be 


developed by the condensation from steam to 
water of a layer about five feet thick over the 
whole surface of the sun per minute. As this 
tremendous rain descends, the velocity of the 
falling drops would be increased by the resist- 


| ance of the dense gases underneath, the drops 


would increase until continuous sheets would be 
formed, and the sheets would unite and form a 
sort of bottomless ocean, resting upon the com- 
pressed vapours beneath and pierced by innumer- 
able ascending jets and bubbles. It would have 
nearly a constant depth in thickness, because 


| it would re-evaporate at the bottom nearly as 


fast as it would grow by the descending rains 


| above, though probably the thickness of this 
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but we should be far from having any exact | 


idea of the processes actually taking place 
within the solar globe, even if we were ab- 
solutely certain that that or some other gen- 
eral theory were the true one. 

Assuming that our earth, when in the sun- 
like stage, was a gaseous mass within a 
liquid non-permanent shell, we can see that 
as the process of cooling went on the 
showers forming the shell would attain a 
greater and greater depth, the shell thus be- 
coming thicker, the space within the shell 
becoming less, the whole earth contracting 
until it became entirely liquid ; or rather 
these changes would progress until no con- 
siderable portion of the earth would be gas- 
eous, for doubtless long before this stage 
was reached large portions of the earth 
would have become solid. As to the position 
which the solid part of the earth’s globe 
would assume when the first processes of 
solidification took place, we must not fall 
into the mistake of judging from the forma- 
tion of a crust of ice on freezing water that 
these solid parts would form a crust upon 
the earth. Water presents an exception to 
other substances, in being denser in the 
liquid form than as a solid. Some metals 
and alloys are like water in this respect ; 
but with most earthy substances, “and 
notably,” says Dr. Sterry Hunt, “ the various 
minerals and earthy compounds like those 
which may be supposed to have made up 
the mass of the molten globe, the case is en- 
tirely different. The numerous and de- 
tailed experiments of St. Clair Deville, and 
those of Delesse, besides the earlier ones of 
Bischof, unite in showing that the density 
of fused rocks is much less than that of the 
crystalline products resulting from their 
slow cooling, these being, according to 
Deville, from one-seventh to one-sixteenth 
heavier than the fused mass, so that if 
formed at the surface they would, in obedi- 
ence to the laws of gravity, tend to sink as 
soon as formed.” * 


sheet would continually increase at some slow 


rate, and its whole diameter diminish. In 
other words, the sun, according to this view, is 
a gigantic bubble, whose walls are gradually 
thickening and its diameter diminishing at a 
rate determined by its loss of heat. It differs, 
however from ordinary bubbles in the fact that 
its skin is constantly penetrated by blasts and 
jets from within.” 

* It is as yet doubtful, how far the recent ex- 
periments of Mallet affect this reasoning. 
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Nevertheless, inasmuch as solidification 
would occur at the surface, where the radi- 
ation of heat would take place most rapidly, 
and as the descending solid matter would 
be gradually liquified, it seems certain that 


| for a long time the solid portions of the 


earth, though not forming a solid crust, 
would occupy the exterior parts of the 
earth’s globe. After a time, the whole globe 
would have so far cooled that a process of 
aggregation of solid matter around the centre 
of the earth would take place. The matter so 
aggregated consisted probably of metallic 
and metalloidal compounds denser than the 
material forming the crust of the earth. 
Between the solid centre and the solidifying 
crust, there would be a shell of uncongealed 
matter, gradually diminishing in amount, 
but a portion probably retaining its liquid 
condition even to the present time, whether 
existing in isolated reservoirs or whether, as 
Scrope opines, it forms still a continuous 
sheet surrounding the solid nucleus. One 
strange fact of terrestrial magnetism may 
be mentioned in partial confirmation of the 
theory that the interior of the earth is of 
this nature,—a great solid mass, separated 
from the solid crust by a viscous plastic 
ocean: the magnetic poles of the earth are 
changing in position in a manner which 
seems only explicable on the supposition 
that there is an interior solid globe rotating 
under the outer shell, but at a slightly dif 
ferent rate, gaining or losing one complete 
rotation in the course of about 650 years. 
Be this as it may, we find in this theory 
an explanation of the irregularities of the 
earth’s surface. The solid crust, contracting 
at first more rapidly than the partially liquid 
mass within, portions of this liquid mass 
within, would force their way throughand form 
glowing oceans outside the crust. Geology 
tells us of regions which, unless so formed, 
must have been produced in the much more 
startling manner conceived by Meyer, who 
attributed them to great meteoric downfalls.* 


* There is very little new under the sun. In 
dealing with the multitudinous lunar craters, 
which were certainly formed in ages when un- 
attached meteors were enormously greater in 
number and size than at present, I mentioned 
as a consideration not to be overlooked the 
probability that some of the meteoric matter 
falling on the moon when she was plastic with 
intensity of heat might be expected to leave 
traces which we could discern ; and although 
none of the larger lunar craters could be so 











At a later stage, when the crust, having 


hitherto cooled more rapidly than the in- | 
terior, began to have a slower rate of cool- | 


ing, the retreating nucleus left the crust to 
contract upon it, corrugating in the process, 


and so forming the first mountain ranges | 


upon the spheroidal earth, which preceding 
processes had left partially deformed and 
therefore ready to become in due time 
divided into oceans and continents. 

At this stage the earth must have been 


surrounded by an atmosphere much denser | 
than that now existing, and more complex 


in constitution. We may probably form 


the most trustworthy opinion of the earth’s | 


atmosphere and the probable condition of 


the earth’s surface at this early epoch by | 


following the method of reasoning employed 
by Dr. Sterry Hunt. It will be remembered 
that he conceives an intense heat applied to 
the earth as at present existing, and infers 
the chemical results. It is evident that such 
a process would result in the oxidation of 
every form of carbonaceous matter ; all car- 
bonates, chlorides, and sulphates would be 
converted into silicates,—carbon, chlorine, 
and sulphur, being separated in the form of 
acid gases. These gases, with nitrogen, an 


formed, yet some of the smaller craters in these 
lunar regions where craters overlap like the 
rings left by raindrops which have fallen ona 
plastic surface, might be due to meteoric down- 
tall. I find that Meyer had far earlier ad- 
vanced a similar idea in explanation of those 
extensive regions of our earth which present 
signs of having been in a state of igneous 
fluidity. Again, two or three years ago, Sir 
W. Thompson startled us by suggesting the 
possibility that vegetable life might have been 
introduced upon our earth by the downfall of 
fragments of old worlds. Now, several years 
before, Dr. Sterry Hunt had pointed to evidence 
which tends to show that,large meteoric globes 
had fallen on the earth, and he showed further 
that some meteors contain hydrocarbons and 
certain metallic compounds indicating pro- 
cesses of vegetation. Dr. Hunt tells me that, 
in his opinion, some of the meteors whose frag- 
ments have fallen on the earth in historic times 
were once covered with vegetation, since other- 
wise, according to our present chemical ex- 
perience, the actual condition of these meteoric 
fragments would be inexplicable. He does not 
regard them as fragments of a considerable 
orb comparable even with the least of the 
planets, but still, whatever their dimensions 
may have been, he considers that vegetable 
life must have formerly existed upon them. 
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| excess of oxygen, and enormous quantities 
of aqueous vapour, would form an atmos 
phere of great density. In such an atmos- 
phere condensation would only take place 
at a temperature far above the present 
boiling point; and the lower level of 
the slowly cooling crust would be drenched 
with a heated solution of hydrochloric 
acid, whose decomposing action, aided 
by its high temperature, would be exceed 
ingly rapid. The primitive igneous rock 
on which these heavy showers fell, pro 
bably resembled in composition certain 
furnace-slags of basic volcanic gases. Chlo- 
rides of the various bases would be formed, 
and silica would be separated under the de 
composing action of the heated showers 
until the affinities of the hydrochloric acid 
were satisfied. Later, sulphuric acid would 
be formed in large quantities by the combi- 
nations of oxygen with the sulphurous acid 
of the primeval atmosphere. After the com- 
pounds of sulphur and chlorine had been 
separated from the air, carbonic acid would 
still continue to be an important constituent 
of the atmosphere. This constituent would 
gradually be diminished in quantity, during 
the conversion of the complex aluminous 
silicates into hydrated silicate of alumina, or 
clay, while the separated lime, magnesia, 
and alkalies would be changed into bicar- 
bonates, and carried down to the sea in a 
state of solution. 

Thus far the earth was without life, at 
least no forms of life, vegetable or animal, 
with which we are familiar, could have existed 
while the processes hitherto described were 
taking place. The earth during the long 
series of ages required for these changes_ 
was in a condition comparable with the con 
dition through which Jupiter and Saturn are 
| apparently at present passing. A dense 
atmosphere concealed the surface of the 
earth, even as the true surface of Jupiter is 
now concealed. Enormous cloud masses 
were continually forming and continually 
pouring heavy showers on the intensely 
heated surtace of the planet, throughout the 
whole of the enormous period which elapsed 
between the time when first the earth had a 
surface and the time when the atmosphere 
| began to resemble in constitution the air we 
breathe. Even when vegetable life, such as 
we are familiar with, was first possible, the 
| earth was still intensely heated, and the 
| quantity of aqueous vapour and cloud always 


go 





present in the air must have been far greater 
than at present. 

It has been in vain, thus far, that men 
have attempted to lift the veil which con- 
ceals the beginning of life upon the earth. 
It would not befit me to express an opinion 
on the controversy whether the possibility 
of spontaneous generation has, or has not, 
been experimentally verified. That is a ques- 
tion on which experts alone can give an 


here be noted is that experts are not agreed 
upon the subject. As a mere speculation 


it may be suggested that, somewhat as the | 


elements when freshly released from chemi- 


cal combination show for a short time an | 
unusual readiness to enter into new combi- | 


nations, so it may be possible that, when the 


earth was fresh from the baptism of liquid | 
fire to which her primeval surface had for | 


ages been exposed, certain of the substances 
existing on her surface were for the time in 
a condition fitting them to pass to a higher 


order of existence, and that then the lower | 


forms of life sprang spontaneously into ex- 
istence on the earth’s still throbbing bosom. 
In any case, we need not feel hampered by 
religious scruples in considering the possi- 
bility of the spontaneous generation of life 
upon the earth. It would be straining at a 
gnat and swallowing a camel, if we found a 
difficulty of that sort ere, after admitting, as 
we are compelled by clearest evidence to 
admit, the evolution of the earth itself and of 
the system to which the earth belongs, by 
purely natural processes. 


their supposed association with religious 


questions, apart in particular from interpre- | 


tations which have been placed upon the 
Bible records. We may be perfectly satis- 


been shown that ideas respecting creation 
which had come to be regarded as sacred 
because they were ancient, were altogether 
erroneous, and it may well be so in this mat- 
ter of the creation of life.* 


* Itis not for me to undertake to reconcile 
the Bible account of creation with the results 
which science is bringing gradually moreclearly 


before us. It seems to me unfortunate, in fact, 
that such reconciliation should be thought ne- 
cessary. But it must be conceded. I suppose, 
by all, that it is not more difficult to reconcile 
modern biological. theories of evolution with 


| combination of exceptional conditions. 
opinion worth listening to ; and all that can 





| admittedly imperfect record. 
The student of | 
science should view these matters apart from | 
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Whatever opinion we form on these 
points, it seems probable that vegetable life 
existed on the earth before animal life, and 
also that primeval vegetation was far more 
luxuriant than the vegetation of our own 
time. Vast forests were formed, of which 
our coal-fields, enormous as is their extent, 
represent merely a small portion preserved 
in their present form through a fortuitous 
By 
far the greater portion of those forest masses 


; underwent processes of vegetable decay 


effectually removing all traces of their ex- 
istence. What escaped, however, suffices 
to show the amazing luxuriance with which 
vegetation formerly throve over the whole 
earth. 

In assuming the probability that vegetable 
life preceded animal life, 1 may appear to 
be opposing myself to an accepted palzon- 


| tological doctrine, according to which animal 


and vegetable life began together upon the 
earth. But I would remind you that the 
actual teaching of the ablest, and there- 
fore the most cautious, paleontologists on 
this point, amounts merely to this, that if 
the geological record as at present known 
be assumed to be coeval with the commence- 
ment of life upon the globe, then animals 
and plants began their existence together. 


| Ina similar way the teachings of geology 


and palzontology as to the nature of the 
earliest known forms of life and as to the 
succession of faunze and flor, depend on an 
Apart, how- 
ever, from this consideration, I do not think 
it would serve any useful purpose if I were 
to attempt, I will not say to discuss, for that 
is out of the question, but to speak of the 
geological evidence respecting that portion 


| of the past history of our earth which be- 
fied that the works of God will teach us | 
aright if rightly studied. Repeatedly it has | 


longs to the interval between the introduc- 
tion of life upon the surface and the present 
time. In particular, my opinion on the in- 
teresting question whether a@// the forms of 
life upon the earth, including the various 
races of man, came into being by processes 
of evolution, could have no weight what- 
the Bible record, than it is to reconcile with 
that record the theory of the evolution of the 
solar system Yet strangely enough many op- 
pose the biological theories (not without anger), 
who readily admit that some form or other of 
the nebular hypothesis of the solar system 
must be adopted in order to explain the pecu- 
liarities of structure presented by that system. 
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ever. I may remark that, even apart from 
the evidence which the most eminent biolo- 
gists have brought to bear on this question, 
it seems to me illogical to accept evolution 
as sufficient to explain the history of our 
earth during the millions of years prior to 
the existence of life, and to deny its suffi- 
ciency to explain the development of life (if 
one may so speak), upon the earth. It seems 
even more illogical to admit its operation up 
to any given stage in the development of 
life, and there to draw a hard and fast line 
beyond which its action cannot be supposed 
to have extended.* Nor can I understand 
why it should be considered a comforting 
thought, that at this or that epoch in the 
history of the complex machine of life, some 
imperfection in the machinery compelled the 





intervention of God,—thus presented to our | 
contemplation as Almighty, but very far | 
from being All-wise. 

There is, however, one aspect in which 
the existence of life has to be considered as 
intimately associated with the future history 
of our earth. We perceive that the abund- 
ance of primeval vegetation during long ages, 
aided by other processes tending gradually 
to reduce the amount of carbonic acid gas 
in the air, must have led to a gradual change 
in the constitution of the atmosphere. At | 
a later epoch, when animal life and vege- 
table life were more equally proportioned, a | 
state of things existed which, so far as can 
be judged, might have lasted many times as 
long as it has already lasted had not man 
appeared upon the scene. But it seems to 
me impossible to consider what is actually 
taking place on the earth at present, with- 
out perceiving that within periods short in- 
deed by comparison with geological eras, 
and still shorter compared with the intervals | 
to which the astronomical history of our 
earth has introduced us, the condition of 
the earth as an abode of life will be seriously | 
modified by the ways and works of man. It 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





* Since I thus spoke, a new and as it seems 
to me an even more illogical limit has been sug- 
gested for the operation of the process of evo- | 
lution as affecting the development of life, and | 
this by an advocate of the general doctrine of 
evolution. I refer to the opinion advanced by | 
Mr. J. Fiske, of Harvard College (U.S.), “ that 
no race of organisms can in future be produced | 
through the agency of natural selection and | 
direct adaptation, which shall be zoologically | 
distinct from, and superior to, the human race.” 


} 
| 
| 
| 


gr 


is only in the savage state that man is con- 
tent to live upon the produce of the 
earth, taking his share, as it were, of 
what the earth (under the fruitful heat 
of the sun, which is her life) brings 
forth,—day by day, month by month, year 
by year, and century by century. But 
civilized man is not content to take his share 
of the earth’s zzcome, he uses the garnered 
wealth which is the earth’s capzta/—and this 
at a rate which is not only ever increasing, 
but is increasing at an increasing rate. The 


| rapid consumption of coal is but a single in- 


stance of his wasteful expenditure of the 
stores which during countless ages have been 
gathered together, seemingly for the use of 
man. In this country (America), I need 
not dwell upon the fact that, in many other 
ways, man is consuming, if not wasting, sup- 
plies of earth-wealth which cannot be re- 
placed. It is not merely what is found 
within the earth, but the store of wealth 
which clothes the earth’s surface, which is 
thus being exhausted. Your mighty forests 
seem capable of supplying all the timber 
that the whole race of man could need for 
ages ; yet a very moderate computation of 
the rate at which they are being cut down, 


| and will presumably continue to be, by a 


population increasing rapidly in numbers 
and in the destructive capabilities which 
characterize modern civilization, would show 


| that this country will be denuded of its 


forest-wealth in about the same period which 
we in England have calculated as probably 
limiting the effective duration of our stores 


| of coal. That period—a thousand or twelve 


hundred years—may seem long compared 
with the life of individual men, long even 


compared with the duration of any nation 


in the height of power; but though men 


| and nations pass away the human race con- 
| tinues, and a thousand years are as less than 


a day in the history of that race. Looking 


| forward to that future day, seemingly so re- 


mote, but (on the scale upon which we are 


| at present tracing our earth’s history) in 


reality the ¢o-morrow of our earth, we see 
that either a change in their mode of civili- 
zation will be forced on the human race, or 
else it will then have become possible, as your 
Ericson has already suggested, to make the 
sun’s daily heat the mainspring of the ma- 
chinery of civilization. 

But turning from those portions of the 
past and future of our earth which, by com- 
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parison with the astronomical eras of her 
history, may be regarded as present, let us 
consider, so far as known facts permit, the | 
probable future of the earth after astronomi- 
cal eras comparable with those which were 
presented to us when we considered her past 
history. 

One of the chief points in the progression 
of the earth towards her present condition 
was the gradual passing away of the heat 
with which formerly her whole globe was 
instinct. We have now to consider whether 
this process of cooling is still going on, and 
how far it is likely to extend. In this in- 
quiry we must not be misled by the proba- 
ble fact, for such it seems, that during hun- 
dreds of thousands of years the general 
warmth of the surface of the earth has not 
appreciably diminished. In the first place, 


hundreds of thousands of years are the | 


seconds of the time-measures we have now 
to deal with ; and next, it is known that the 
loss of temperature which our earth is at pre- 
sent undergoing chiefly affects the interior 
parts of her globe. The inquiries of Mallet 
and others show that the present vulcanian 
energies of the earth are due in the main to 
the gradual withdrawal of the earth’s nuclear 
parts from the surface crust, because of the 
relatively more rapid loss of heat by the 
former. The surface crust is thus left to 
contract under the action of gravity, and 
vulcanian phenomena—that is, volcanoes 
and earthquakes,—represent the mechanical 
equivalent of this contraction. Here is a 
which cannot continue for ever, 
simply because it is in its very nature ex- 
haustive of the energy to which it is due. It 
shows us that the earth’s nuclear regions are 
parting with their heat, and as they cannot 
part with their heat without warming the 
surface-crust, which nevertheless grows no 
warmer, we perceive that the surface-heat is 
maintained from a source which is being 
gradually exhausted. The fitness of the 
earth to be the abode of life will not only be 
affected directly in this way, but will be in- 
directly affected by the loss of that vulcanian 
energy which appears to be one of its neces- 
sary conditions. At present, the surface of 


process 


the earth is like the flesh clothing the living | 


body ; it does not wear out because (through 


the life which is within it) it undergoes con- | 


tinual change. But even as the body itself 
is consumed by natural processes so soonas | 
life has passed from it, so, when the internal | 


of 
| ; 7 
| continents and frost-bound oceans will in 
| some degree resemble the arid wastes which 
| the astronomer recognizes in the lunar sur- 


heat of the earth, which is its life, shall 


| have passed away, her surface will “ grow 


old as doth a garment;” and with this 
inherent terrestrial vitality will pass away 
by slow degrees the life which is upon the 
earth. 

In dealing with the past history of our 
earth, we recognized a time when she was a 
sun, rejoicing as a giant in the strength of 
youth ; and later we considered a time when 
her condition resembled that of the planets 


| Jupiter and Saturn, whose dense atmospheres 
| seem to be still loaded with the waters which 


are to form the future oceans of those noble 
orbs. In considering our earth’s future, we 
may recognize in the moon’s actual condi- 
tion a stage through which the earth will 
hereafter have to pass. When the earth’s 
inherent heat has passed away and long ages 
have elapsed since she nad been the abode 
life, we may believe that her desert 


face. And yet it is not to be supposed that 
the appearance of the earth will ever be 
closely similar to that presented by the 
moon. The earth may part, as completely 
as the moon has, with her internal heat ; the 
rotation of the earth may in hundreds of 
millions of years be slowed down by tidal 
action into agreement with the period in 
which the moon ‘completes her monthly 
orbit ; and every form of animal and vege- 
table life may perish from off the face of the 
earth: yet ineffaceable traces of the long 
ages during which her surface was clothed 
with life, and instinct with inherent vitality, 
will distinguish her from the moon, where 
the era of life was incomparably shorter. 
Even if the speculations of Stanislas Meunier 
be just, according to which the oceans will 
gradually be withdrawn beneath the surface 
crust and even the atmosphere almost wholly 
disappear, there would for ever remain the 
signs of changes brought about by rainfall 
and snowfall, by wind and storm, by river 
and glacier, by ocean waves and ocean 
currents, by the presence of vegetable 
life and of animal life during hundreds of 
millions of years, and even more potently 
by the fiery deluge poured continually on 
the primeval surface of our globe. By all 
these causes the surface of the earth has 
been so wrought upon as, to no longer re- 
semble the primary igneous rock which we 
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seem to recognize in the scarred surface of 
our satellite. 

Dare we look onwards to yet later stages | 
in the history of our earth? Truly it is like | 
looking beyond death ; for now imagina- | 
tion presents our earth to us as an inert | 
mass, not only lifeless as at the beginning, | 
but no longer possessing that potentiality of | 
life which existed in her substance before 
life appeared upon her surface. We trace 
her circling year after year around the sun, | 
serving no useful purpose according to our 
conceptions. The energy represented by 
her motions of rotation and revolution seems 
to be as completely wasted as are those parts 
(the whole save only one 230,000,00oth | 
portion) of the sun’s light and heat, which, | 
falling on no planet, seem to be poured 
aselessly into desert space. Long as has 
been, and doubtless will be, the duration of | 
life upon the earth, it seems less than a | 
second of a time compared with those two 
awful time-intervals—one past, when as yet 
life had not begun, the other still to come, 
when all life shall have passed away. 

But we are thus led to contemplate time- 
ntervals of a yet higher order—to consider | 
the eras belonging to the life-time of the 
solar-system itself. Long after the earth 


shall have ceased to be the abode of life, 


other and nobler orbs will become in their 
time fit to support millions of forms as well 
f animal as of vegetable existence ; and the 
later each planet is in thus “ putting on life,” 
the longer will be the duration of the life- 
supporting era of its own existence. Even | 
those time-intervals will pass, however, until 
every orb in turn has been the scene of busy 
life, and has then, each after its due life-sea- | 
son, become inert and dead. One orb alone | 
will then remain, on which life will be pos- | 
sible, the sun, the source whence life had 
been sustained in all those worlds. And 
then, after the lapse, perchance, of a lifeless 
interval compared with which all the past 
eras of the solar system were utterly insigni- 
ficant, the time will arrive when the sun will 
be a fit abode for living creatures. There- 
after, during ages infinite to our concep- 
tions, the great central orb will be (as now, 
though in another sense) the life of the solar 
system. We may even look onwards to 
still more distant changes, seeing that the | 
solar system is itself moving on an orbit, 
though the centre round which it travels is 
so distant that as yet it remains unknown. | 





| us on every hand. 


| and tirae. 


| conceptions. 


| beginning if we look backwards ; 
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We see in imagination change after change, 
cycle after cycle, till 


Drawn on paths of never-ending duty, 
The worlds—eternity begun— - 

Rest, absorbed in ever glorious beauty, 
On the Heart of the All-Central Sun. 


But in reality it is only because our con- 


| ceptions are finite that we thus look forward 


to an end, even as we seek to trace events 
back to a beginning. The notion is incon- 
ceivable to us that absolutely endless series 
of changes may take place in the future and 
have taken place in the past ; equally incon- 


| ceivable is the notion that series on series of 


material combinations, passing onwards to 
ever higher orders—from planets to suns, 
from suns to sun-systems, from sun-systems 
to galaxies, from galaxies to systems of gal- 
axies, from these to higher and higher or- 
ders, absolutely without end—may surround 
And yet, as I set out by 
saying, these things are not more inconceiv- 


| able than infinity of time and infinity of space, 
| while the idea that time and space are finite 


is not merely inconceivable, but opposed 
| directly to what the mind conceives of space 
It has been said that progression 
necessarily implies a beginning and an end ; 
but this is not so where the progression re- 
lates to absolute space or time. No one 
can indeed doubt that progression in space 
is of its very nature limitless. But this is 
equally true, though not less inconceivable, 
of time. Progression implies only relative 
beginning and relative ending; but that 
there should be an absolute beginning or an 
absolute end is not merely inconceivable, 


| like absolute eternity, but is inconsistent 


with the necessary conditions of the pro- 
gression of time, as presented to us by our 
Those who can may find re- 
lief in believing in absolute void space and 
absolute unoccupied time before some very 
remote but not infinitely remote epoch, 
which may in such belief be called the be- 
ginning of all things; but the void time be- 
fore hat beginning can have had no begin- 


| ning, unless it were preceded by time not 


unoccupied by events, which is inconsistent 
with the supposition. We find no absolute 


and look- 
ing forwards we not only find an absolute 


| end inconceivable by reason, but revealed 


religion—as ordinarily interpreted—teaches 
that on ¢hat side lies an eternity, not of void 
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but of occupied time. The time-intervals, 
then, which have presented themselves to 
our contemplation in dealing with the past 
and future of our earth, being in their na- 
ture finite, however vast, are less than the 


shortest instant in comparison with absolute | 
time, which—endless itself—is measured by | 


endless cycles of change. And in like 
manner, the space seemingly infinite from 
which our solar system has drawn its mate- 
rials—in other words, the universe as par- 
tially revealed to us in the study of the 
star-depths—is but the merest point by com- 
parison with absolute space. The end, 
seemingly so remote, to which our earth is 
tending, the end infinitely more remote to 
which the solar system is tending, the end of 
our galaxy, the end of systems of such gal- 
axies as ours—all these endings (each one of 
which presents itself in turn to our concep- 
tions as the end of the universe itself) are but 
the beginnings of eras comparable with them- 
selves, even as the beginnings to which we 
severally trace back the history of our 
planet, of the planetary system, and of gal- 
axies of such systems, are but the endings 


of prior conditions which have followed each | 
The wave of 


other in infinite succession. 
life which is now passing over our earth is 
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but a ripple in the sea of life within the solar 
system ; this sea of life is itself but asa wavelet 
on the ocean of eternal life throughout the 
universe. Inconceivable, doubtless, arethese 
infinities of time and space, of matter, of 
motion, and of life. Inconceivable that the 
whole universe can be for all time the scene 


| of the operation of infinite personal power, 
| omnipresent, all-knowing, 


Utterly incom- 
prehensible how Infinite Purpose can be 


| associated with endless material evolution. 


But it is no new thought, no modern dis- 
covery, that we are thus utterly powerless to 
conceive or comprehend the idea of an Infi- 
nite Being, Almighty, All-knowing, Omni- 
present, and Eternal, of whose inscrutable 
purpose the material universe is the unex- 
plained manifestation. Science is in pre 
sence of the old, old mystery; the old 
questions are asked of her—‘‘Canst thou 
by searching find out God? canst thou find 
out the Almighty unto perfection? It is as 
high as heaven ; what canst thou do? deeper 
than hell ; what canst thou know?” And 
science answers these questions, as they 
were answered of old—‘“ As touching the 
Almighty, we cannot find him out.” 


R. A. Proctor. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


HE anonymous work on “ Supernatural 
7 Religion” appears to have attracted 
more attention than any rationalistic treatise 
since the appearance of Dr. Strauss’s celebrated 
‘Leben Jesu,” with the single exception of Ernest 
Renan’s, which was, however, a romance rather 


than a treatise, or even a biography. The 
work, though published in two volumes at a 
high price, has passed through several editions. 
Its authorship is one of our contemporary 
enigmas. It was at first attributed to the learned 
and venerable Dr. Connop Thirlwall, formerly 
Bishop of St. David’s, then to Dr. Muir, author 
of “Ancient Sanscrit Texts,” then to the 
Unitarian, Dr. Vance Smith, and now to Mr. 
Pusey, nephew of Dr. Pusey ; but in the cases 
of Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Smith, the conjec- 





ture was met by a prompt denial. In the 
Contemporary Review lately come to hand, 
Professor Lightfoot, a scholar of the highest 
reputation, contributes a first article on this 
work, upon which he makes a trenchant and, 
we had almost said, a savage attack. Any 
attempt to follow the Professor’s philological 
criticism, which, from the nature of the case, is 
verbal and technical in its character, would be 
obviously impracticable within our narrow 
limits. It must suffice, therefore, to indicate 
briefly that criticism and the main points con- 
tended for by the writer. Quoting from five or 
six periodicals in which the anonymous author 
is eulogized as an acute scholar, a scientifi- 
cally trained critic, &c., Professor Lightfoot 
ironically suggests that the ‘“ Supernatural 
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Religion,” the reviewers had eulogized could 
not be the same as that lying before him. Then 
follows a long verbal critique on the author’s 
renderings from Greek and Latin. He is charged 
with not knowing the difference between the 
indicative and the infinitive, of translating 
the present tense by the perfect, an imperfect 
subjunctive by a present indicative, and so on. 
He is then accused of self-contradiction, as 
when he first calls the story of the Pool of 
Bethesda “a later interpolation,” and else- 
where says, “‘ we must believe that this passage 
did originally belong to the text,” &c. The next 
point examined is the reviewers’ eulogy upon 
the author’s candour and honesty in dealing 
with opponents. To this Professor Lightfoot 
retorts that he either chooses the weakest points 
from the apologetic writers, or has a very 


limited acquaintance with them. The latter | 


his critic thinks the more likely, for otherwise 
he would have been spared innumerable slips 
and blunders. Such blunders are, the argu- 
ments regarding the length of Christ’s minis- 
try, the controversy regarding Easter, &c. One 
short example may be given. The author 


asserts that “sent” as a rendering of Siloam, 
is “adistinct error,’ because the word means 


“a spring, a fountain, a flow of water.” To 
which the Professor replies, that it properly 
means an aqueduct (Latin, emissarium) from 
the Hebrew shadach, “to send.” The question 
of miracles is taken up, and a second paper is 
to follow on the external evidences. The critic’s 
conclusion is, “ it must be evident by this time 
to any ‘impartial mind,’ that the ‘ Superna- 
tural Religion’ of the reviewers cannot be our 
‘Supernatural Religion.’ ” 

“Saxon Studies” by Julian Hawthorne, a 
son of the author of “ The Scarlet Letter,” is 
continued. It is exceedingly lively and inter- 
esting, but somewhat cynical in spirit, and 
perhaps too epigrammatic in style. The sub- 
ject of this instalment is “ Gambrinus,” the 
German Bacchus ; in other words—beer. The 
aroma of beer pervades the entire paper—not 
merely in the brewery, the concert garden, or 
the gasthaus, but in the government. In the 
national disposition, scholarship, and literature 
—everything is of beer, beery. The suggestion 
to Bismarck that he should unite all the brew- 
eries into one monster establishment at Berlin, 
and thus consolidate German unity and his 





centralizing system is an admirable specimen 
of humour, and the story of Frau Schmidt is 
touchingly told. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen is a thinker, some- 
times a deep one ; he is also a forcible writer ; 
but there are some things he is not equal to. 
One of these is the intelligent discussion of 
philosophical subjects. His paper on ‘‘ Neces- 
sary Truth,” proves that he entirely misappre- 
hends the position and even the technology of 
metaphysicians. It is written in reply to a reply 
by Dr.Ward, an able Roman Catholic writer in 
the Dublin Review. The arguments cannot be 
reproduced or even summarized here. Of 
course, Mr. Stephen denies the distinction be- 
tween necessary and contingent truths. Dr. 


| Ward upholds it ; indeed he is compelled to do 


so by the creed he holds. To say nothing of 
some of the Gospel miracles, the doctrine of 
transubstantiation depends upon it. Mr. Ste- 
phen’s reasoning is often extremely acute and 
even subtle, but his premises are sometimes 
more than doubtful. For our own part, we must 
confess that we never read anything from his 
vigorous pen, without feeling that fallacy in 
argument is often eked out with force of style, 
and force of will, After all, s¢¢ volo, sic jubeo is 
not a logical maxim. 

As we have made room for Mr. Proctor’s in- 
teresting paper on “The Past and Present of 
our Earth,” we need not refer to it here, further 
than to express our opinion that it is pitched 
in a more elevated key than we are accustomed 
to in the popular works on astronomy, written 
by its author. Mr. James Hinton approaches 
a difficult task in a most becoming spirit. In 
a very brief sketch of the subject, the writer 
treats of “ Professor Tyndall and the Religious 
Emotions.” In the first place, these words are 
quoted from the celebrated Belfast address :— 
“To find a legitimate satisfaction for the reli- 
gious Emotions, is the problem of problems of 
our day.” Mr. Hinton contents himself with 
indicating a probable method of solution with- 
out attempting to work it out fully. By “ legi- 
timate,” he understands “a satisfaction that, 
while contenting the religious aspirations, does 
not come into conflict with the operations of the 
intellect as expressed in science.” Now what is 
there that Science and the Emotions require, 
that we should not contradict, prior to any 
attempt at reconciliation? Science forbids the 





, 
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idea of arbitrariness in the universe or in any 
“agent, or existence, or power operative in it.” 
On the other hand, the Emotions make the 
demand, ‘‘ absolute and emphatic,” that this 
agent, or existence, or power, is not to be re- 
zarded as mechanical. We must therefore ex- 
cludearbitrariness on the one hand and “mecha- 
nicalness” on the other. Mr. Hinton strives to 
show that the Emotions do not, after all, as- 
sume or even admit of the former, and that 
Therefore 
nay more, 


Science has discarded the latter. 
hey arecapable of reconciliation ; 
they never were, properly speaking, in antago- 
nism. What is to be done—the problem to be 
solved is this : “ Soto use the Senses, the Intel- 
ect, and the Emotions /ogether, as to learn from 
the appearance presented to us_ by Science, 
some truer fact, in respect to which we shall be 
ible to understand why it should present to us 
this appearance.” The office of the moral feel- 
ings is subsidiary to the intellect, clothing the 
dry skeleton of phenomenal mechanism with 
the warm glow of active vitality. 

Mr. Hewlett’s critique on ‘‘The Poems of 
Mr. Morris,” is in the main favourable, and oc- 

isionally enthusiastic. He points out the 
many felicities of style, the admirable re-pro- 
duction of antique and medizval fable, and the 


idmirable unconsciousness of the poet’s origi- 


nal style. The Defence of Guinevere, the 
Life and Death of Jason, and all the earlier 
poems seemed to Mr. Hewlett full of promise. 
Although he laments the absence of humour, 
which his master Chaucer possessed in such 
:bundant measure, he protests against his being 
placed in the same form with Rossetti and 
Swinburne in the “ Fleshly School of Poetry.” 
Finally, while recognizing the many beauties of 
“The Earthly Paradise,” he feels constrained 
to admit that he has forsaken his first method, 
and that “return to his early stand-point of 
unconscious serenity is plainly impossible.” 
Dr. Radcliffe, in ‘* Man Trans-corporeal,” deals 
with a subject of absorbing interest in a pecu- 
liar and somewhat original way—not merely 
the immateriality of the soul or its superiority 
to the body, but its absolute independence of 
space or time, and its z#manence in everything 
remembered, ‘‘ wherever these may be, no mat- 
ter whether without or within :” from which he 
concludes, that “the act of recognition ceases 
to be separable from the act of cognition.” The 
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| writer analyses the phenomena of memory, 


imagination, pure intellect, and will at some 
length, as confirming his views. 

The Fortnightly Review opens with a paper 
on “The Kafir War of 1873,” by Mr. Westlake, Q. 
C. 1t isan earnest plea against the treatment of 
Langalibalele and his tribe by the authorities of 
Natal. According to the writer, “ two hundred 
persons, including old men, women, and children 
have been killed, about two hundred sentenced 
to transportation or imprisonment, and fifteen 
thousand have been deprived of their land and 
cattle and driven out homeless.” The two hun 
dred who perished outright were, in plain Eng- 
lish massacred in cold blood, ‘not by the native 


troops alone, but also by, and under the direc- 
tion of, the whites. This tribe (The Ama-Hlubi 
had not rebelled against the Government ; on 
the contrary, their chief and almost all the 
fighting men ran away, and endeavoured to find 
refuge amongst the Basutos, when the troops 


were sent against them. The only offence they 
had been guilty of was the possession of arms 
without a license. When they had got, as they 
thought, into neutral territory, the troops still 
followed them. Then, contrary to the express 
orders of their chief, who was far in advance. a 
small body fired on their pursuers. They were 
all trapped through the treachery of the Basutos 
and Langalibalele was transported for life, after 
a farcical trial which reflects great dishonour 
on the name of British justice. His plea is 
given in Mr. Westlake’s paper, and it is clearly 
one of Not Guilty ; yet the court recorded one 
of Guilty. The privilege of summoning wit- 
nesses was denied him, and the counsel (who 
could not speak Kafir) whom the court assigned 
him, threw up his brief because he was not per- 
mitted to go into the merits of the case. Bishop 
Colenso appealed on behalf of the chief, but 
without success ; fortunately he is now in Eng- 
land, and has laid the matter before Lord 
Carnarvon. In a recent letter he asked the 
Aborigines Protection Society not to agitate the 
matter further, as a decision had been come to, 
which could not be disclosed at present, but 
was entirely satisfactory to him 

We should like to have devoted some space 
to a detailed notice of Professor Clifford’s ex- 
traordinary paper on “ Body and Mind.” As 
it is, we must content ourselves with a few 


brief words explanatory of its nature and its 





contents. The Professor is evidently deter- 
mined to secure the blue ribbon in the head- 
long race into materialistic oblivion. After 
the ordinary explanation of the wwdus operandi 
of the brain and nervous system, we meet with 
the following startling propositions: That 
the physical world gets along entirely by 
itself ; that will (therefore the Divine will) can- 
not influence matter, and to say that it does 
“is not untrue, but it is nonsense ;” that matter 
can only be influenced by surrounding matter 
or its motion; “that the human race as a 
whole, has made itself during the process of 
ages ;” that the doctrine of a destiny or provi- 
dence outside of us is “immoral,” if it is right 
to call any doctrine immoral ; that the reality 
which underlies matter ‘‘is that same stuff 
which being compounded together in a particu- 
lar way, produces mind; “ That the supposition 
of mind without brain is a contradiction in 
terms,” so that not only has an immaterial soul 
in man no existence, but there is no room for 
God, angel, or spirit, or for a world to come ; 
that no such thing as Mind can be present in 
the inter-planetary or inter-stellar spaces ; that 
man is a conscious automaton and ¢herefore a 
responsible being, for if he possessed free-will 
he would not be so; from which we conclude 
that he is responsible for what he cannot help, 
and irresponsible for what he can help, &c. 
“ These be thy gods, O Israel!” This is the con- 
solatory creed which science regards as “nearly 
certain,” “ quite certain,” or “ highly probable.” 
It is true that “not one man in a million has 
any right to a definite opinion about” these 
“facts.” Only the select few are privileged to 
know the mysteries of the universe, or peer 
into its cheerless gloom ; yet people will usurp 
the right to examine the claims of this appalling 
theory ! In the exercise of that, albeit usurped, 
liberty, we ask our readers: What do you think 
of “ Dogmatic Atheism ?” 

Mr. Cliffe Leslie’s paper on ‘‘ Auvergne” is 
a very interesting sketch of a French Province 
of which even travellers know little. Its scenery 
is but lightly touched upon, the writer being 
chiefly concerned with the effects of physical 
geography and religious or family traditions, on 
social and economical phenomena. He takes 
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occasion to administer a sharp rap over the 
knuckles to the orthodox pol.tical economists. 
Mr. Fitch’s paper on Education is of no im- 
mediate interest in Canada. It treats of the 
various ways which suggest themselves to the 
writer of extending and improving the English 
system of popular instruction. Mr. Symonds 
contributes an instructive article on “ The 
Blank Verse of Milton.” His first step is to trace 
the history of this form of unrhymed versifi- 
cation in English, as brought into use by the 
dramatists ‘‘from Marlowe to Massinger and 
Shirley.” Then follows an examination of 
Johnson’s mistakes regarding it. The great 
critic’s ear was so attuned to the flowing cou- 
plets of the rhymed iambic pentameter, that he 
was quite bewildered when he attempted the 
scansion of some lines in Paradise Lost. Mr. 
Symonds also expounds the laws of this blank 
verse, compares Milton with the Dramatists in 
regard to the use made of it, and shows the 
liberties taken with it by the great Epic poet. 
In anarticle on “ Clergy and Laity,” Mr. Lewis 
takes up the cudgels on behalf of Mr. King, 
the clergyman who owned the winning mare, 
“ Apology.” The nature of the article may be 
gathered from the moral :—“ The more the 
clergy are driven out of their top-boots, the 
more we shall see them in chasubles and 
birettas. Banish them from the opera-stalls by 
all means, but do not be surprised to find them 
taking their seats at the confessional.” After 
all, he thinks that hunting and breeding blood- 
horses are nobler occupations than “ cackling 
about and playing at croquet.” The Honour- 
able Mr. Stanley’s review of “ The Greville 
Journals,” calls for no special remark ; and the 
same may be said of Mr. Greg’s very brief 
reply to Mr. Grant Duff, which is merely writ- 
ten to correct a few misapprehensions, and to 
show that he and his critic are substantially 
agreed. Mr. Edward Dicey treats of ‘“‘ The 
Republican Defeat in the United States.” His 


| general view is simply this, that the reaction 


has been caused by weariness of the negro, and 
that under a Democratic régime, the whites will 
again rule overhim. He regards the “ bogus” 
governments as a necessary evil, and the policy 
of concession to the South a fatal error. 
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MUSIC AND 


ee only events in the musical world which 

we have to chronicle are prospective 
ones. On Monday, the 11th instant, the To- 
ronto Philharmonic Society will give a perform- 
ance of the most popular of all oratorios, “ The 
Messiah,” at Mrs. Morrison’s Opera House. 
Under the circumstances, the selection of this 
place of amusement for the performance, rather 
than the Music Hall, was a wise one. The 
latter is much too small for the purpose. In 
the Cathedral towns in England, the Cathedral 
is always utilized for oratorio performances, and 


it would have been better to have followed the | 


example here; but we understand that St. 


James’s Cathedral was not available for the | 


purpose. The associations of a theatre such as 
that of Mrs. Morrison are perfectly unobjec- 
tionable, but still they are of a character dfer- 
ent from those which ought to surround the 
rendition of sacred music. For this reason, it 
is a matter for some regret that the Grand 
Opera House is the best available place at 
present, and for hoping that before long To- 
ronto will be in possession of a Music Hall 
adequate for oratorio performances. This is 
the more to be desired because, until we have 
such a hall, we cannot hope to have a first-class 
organ, an instrument which aids so greatly in 
the effective production of sacred music. 


Another noteworthy musical event 7” fro- 
spectu, is the advent of the great Hungarian 
prima donna, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska and her 
concert troupe, who will give one performance 
at the Grand Opera House, on Friday, the 8th 
instant. Mdlle. de Murska is surpassed in the 
matter of voice, and as a dramatic artiste, by 
Adelina Patti, Christine Nilsson, Pauline Lucca, 


and Albani; but for vocal facility, florid exe- | 


cution, bravura—in short, for everything that 


is implied in the word vocadism, she has proba- | 
p ) k 


bly no living equal. Among her troupe are 


two artists whose names are familiar in Toron- | 


to, Mdme. Carreno-Sauret, the pianiste, and 
Signor Ferranti, the buffo-baritone. Besides 
these excellent performers, there will be the 
celebrated violincellist, Signor Braga—who on 
this particular instrument, is probably equalled 
only by the world-renowned Piatti—and the 
violinist, M. Sauret. 


Among other items of musical gossip, it is 
stated that Toronto will be favoured before long 
with visits from Max Strakosch’s Opera 
Troupe, with Mdlle. Albani, the celebrated 
Canadian cantatrice, as prima donna; and 
from Miss Emily Soldene’s English Opera- 
Bouffe Company. 


THE DRAMA. 


| At Mrs. Morrison’s Opera House, the most 


noteworthy performances during the past month 
have been “ The Cricket on the Hearth,” Gold- 
smith’s “ She Stoops to Conquer,” and Shakes- 
peare’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” brought 
out as a Christmas spectacle, with Mendels- 
sohn’s beautiful music. ‘* The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” for excellent acting all round, was, we 
think, the very best thing that the stock com- 
pany, wzaided, has yet given us. Especially 
| good were Mr. Couldock, as Caleb Plummer, 
and Mrs. Marlowe, as 77/ly Slowboy. “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” was also very pleasantly 
acted, and nicely put on the stage as regards 
costumes and accessories. ‘“ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” is admirably adapted for 
being produced as a Christmas spectacle, and 
the management made the most of the oppor- 
tunity. The, scenery throughout was very 
pretty, the costumes were admirable, and the 
dances and marches all very well executed, 
The acting, however, was not so uniformly 
good, as in “ The Cricket on the Hearth.” Mr, 
Couldock and Mr. Rich were both very amus- 
| ing as Quince and Bottom respectively, as also 
was Mr. Sambrook, as 7h%isbe, though a little 
less exuberance in the movement of his legs 
| would have been an improvement. It is quite 
possible for a man to take a woman’s character 
in a sufficiently ludicrous manner, without being 
vulgar. Mr. Lawrens was tame and cold, as 
Theseus, and neither Mrs. Linden nor Mrs. 
Marlowe were satisfactory as Hermia and 
Helena. Miss Egbert looked the part of 
| 7ztanta charmingly, and Miss Whittle was a 
| vivacious Puck. Miss Rich, as Oderon, and 
Miss Ware, as Second Fairy, sang the duet, “I 
know a Bank,” very nicely, and the orchestra, 
under the able leadership of Prof. Miiller, 
did full justice to Mendelssohn’s music. 


At the Royal Opera House, on King Street, 
Mr. Joseph Murphy filled a very successful en- 
gagement a couple of weeks back, appearing in 
a number of characters, American, Irish, Ger- 
man,and Negro, in the protean dramas, “ Help” 
and ‘‘Maum Cre.” Mr. Murphy is a remark- 
ably fine actor, thoroughly natural, and irre- 
sistably comic, without the least tinge of vul- 
garity. He is probably the very best stage 
‘“‘ Trishman” ever seen in Toronto. On Mon- 
day, the 4th instant, the English actress, Miss 
Katherine Randolph, was announced to appear 
as Fuliet, in “ Romeo and Juliet.” Miss Ran- 
dolph comes with the highest testimonials to her 
| powers as an actress, and wili doubtless attrac 
large audiencesduring her engagement. 
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FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. By 
Thomas Hardy. Leisure Hour Series. New 
York : Henry Holt & Co. ; Toronto: Adam, 
Stevenson & Co. 

Mr. Hardy is one of the new lights of the 
school of novelists variously denominated 
psychological, realistic, or analytic—the school 
of which George Eliot is the greatest living 
representative. As might have been expected 
then, “ Farfrom the Madding Crowd,” de- 


pends for its interest not so much upon an ex- | 
citing plot, as upon natural delineations of | 


character, keen observation of nature, shrewd 


remarks, and quaint humour. The scene is laid | 
in an out-of-the-way part of the West of Eng- | 


land, among homely rustics and sheep-farmers, 
of whom it can be truthfully said, in the well- 
known words of the poet Gray, that : 


‘Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learnt to stray, 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way.” 

In fact those who are not partial to the real- 
istic class of novels will perhaps complain, not 
altogether unjustly, that their wishes are alto- 
gether too sober and prosaic, that they never 
rise above the commonplace level of ordinary 


life, and are about as uninteresting a set of peo- | 


ple as the boors of Teniers are to everybody 
except enthusiastic connoisseurs in Dutch paint- 
ings. The plot turns upon the contest of three 


men, Gabriel Oak, Boldwood, and Troy, for | 


the love of the heroine Bathsheba Everdene. 


Of these four perhaps the heroine herself is the | 


most interesting ; still she has some unpleasant 
points about her, and, though a charming girl, 
is cast ina decidedly more commonplace mould 
than the hapless heroine of the author’s touch- 
ing story, “A Pair of Blue Eyes.” 
none of the characters in the present work are 
as interesting as the principal ones in that 
charming novel. In the case of Gabriel Oak, 
this is to be regretted, as he is a noble fellow, 
who should have been spared the humiliation 
of being made a servant to such a man as Troy. 
Many readers will feel too that he loses some 
dignity in becoming a mere patient drudge, 
even though it be of the heroine. The total 
absence of the ideal element is indeed the main 
defect of the book as a work of art. This isa 
mistake that George Eliot never makes. No 
matter how realistic a novel of hers may be, 
she always retains enough of the ideal element 
to prevent it degenerating into a mere photo- 
graph, instead of a painting. Still, “ Far from 
the Madding Crowd” is a very excellent novel 
of its kind. Readers who like a sensational 





In fact, | 


plot full of startling incidents, will probably 
pronounce the conversational scenes of Mr. 
Hardy’s unlettered rustics, tedious ; but those 
who prefer subtle insight into character and mo- 
tives, shrewd remarks, and quaint humoar, will 
find the novel one after their own heart. Even 


| readers of the former kind will derive enjoy- 


ment from one very powerful scene ; that in 
which Bathsheba is alone with the coffin con- 
taining the dead body of Fanny Robin. 


HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN RE- 
LIGION AND SCIENCE. By John William 
Draper, M.D., LL.D. International Scien- 
tific Series. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Toronto : Adam, Stevenson & Co. 


This work could not have appeared at a time 


more opportune than the present, when the con- 
| flict, the history of which it relates, is raging 
| over a wider area and with greater intensity 
| than at any previous period of the world’s his- 


tory. The author’s masterly work on “The 
Intellectual Development of Europe” naturally 
led to very high expectations of the present 
one, and was in fact a guarantee that it would 
be of a sterling character. These expectations 
are to some extent fulfilled. The work in many 


| respects is a very able one, such indeed as 


would have made the reputation of any less 
celebrated author. It is as full of matter as an 
egg is full of meat ; in general the learning is 
ample and varied ; and the style is compact, 
vigorous, and occasionally eloquent. While 
making these general acknowledgments, how- 
ever, we have to confess to a certain sense of 
disappointment. To a great extent the book is 
a re-hash of the author’s previous work, the 
readers of which and of Mr. Lecky’s masterly 
History of Rationalism (both far abler works 


| than the present) will find little that is new. 


Moreover, Dr. Draper seems hardly to have 
got to the bottom of his subject ; at least there 
is a want of unity in his presentation of it. In 
the contest between Religion and Science—or, 
as the Comtists would say, between the Theolo- 
gical and Positivist stages of human knowledge 
—there has been no solution of continuity. The 
conflict has been essentially one, not half-a- 
dozen separate ones, as Dr. Draper makes it 
out to have been. The work, also, bears many 
marks of haste, not to say carelessness, as 
though it had been written to order to be ready 
by a specified time. ; 

Dr. Draper’s general view is this : Modern 
Science had its origin in the campaigns of 
Alexander, which led the Greeks of that age to 
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seek for knowledge, not, as previously, in their 
inner consciousness, but by observing nature ; 
thus giving rise to the inductive method of 
Aristotle, the real father of modern Science. 
The method once adopted was carried on by 
the school of Alexandria—the focus of learning 
for many centuries—and by the Nestorian 
Christians. The great contest between Science 
and Religion did not fairly commence till 
Christianity became the state creed of the 
Roman Empire. Dr. Draper enumerates six 
conflicts in all, respecting :—1. The Unity of 
God ; 2. The Nature of the Soul, its emanation 
and absorption ; 3. The Nature of the World ; 
4. The Age of the Earth; 5. The Criterion of 
Truth ; and 6. The Government of the Uni- 
verse. The division has its defects as well as 
its merits. It leads to the exclusion of many 


relevant matters which cannot conveniently be | 


brought under any one of the different heads ; 


such as Omens, Oracles, and Divinations ; | 
| least, are free from the taint of blood. 


Dreams considered as supernatural visitations, 
Astrology, and Magic; Ghosts, Witchcraft, 


Lunacy, Diabolical possession generally, and | 
the existence of the Devil; the Divine Right 


of kings and the cognate doctrine of the Divine 
Right of priests ; the supernatural character of 
diseases—plagues and pestilence—as indica- 


tions of Divine wrath, and the doctrine of | 
Divine judgments generally ; the efficacy of | ( 
| always professed to hold firmly, implied as it 


prayer ; the doctrine that sin brought physical 
death into the world, and that the receipt of 


interest on money is an offence against God; | 


besides the general question as to miracles and 
the miraculous, including prophecy. The whole 


of these subjects and others that might be | 
mentioned, have given rise to the bitterest con- | 
flicts between theologians and those who re- | 
present the scientific spirit ; conflicts many of | 


which are still raging as fiercely as ever. Many 
of these subjects, however, are not even alluded 
to by Dr. Draper, and none of them receive 
more than the most cursory notice. 

Dr. Draper’s classification, besides being 


faulty in what it omits, is also faulty in what it | 


contains. The first conflict, that respecting 


the unity of God, cannot, except by a misuse of | 
language, be described as a conflict between | 


Religion and Science. Dr. Draper brings it 
under that head in a fashion both original and 
peculiar. He tells us that Aristotle and his 
followers, as a result of the scientific investiga- 
tion of Nature, came to the conclusion that the 


Author of Nature is one and indivisible ; that | 
the unity of Nature proclaims the unity of | 


Nature’s God. This doctrine, Dr. Draper con- 
tends, being handed down by the Greek philo- 
sophers, especially those of Alexandria, became 
the property of the Nestorian Christians, from 
whom Mohammed, when quite a young man 
(doy, Dr. Draper calls him) received it ; so that 
the resulting crusade of Mohammedanism 
against Christianity was a conflict between 
Science and Religion. Passing over the facts 








that Mohammed did not announce his belief 
till he was over forty years of age, and that he 
always attributed his conversion to a direct 
revelation from God by the angel Gabriel, the 
other undoubted fact remains that the Moham- 
medans, of that age at least, did not hold the 
doctrine of the unity of God as a scientific 
truth, but as a theological dogma revealed to 
them by Mahomet, as the Prophet of God. 
Moreover, even if it could be proved that they 
did hold it as a scientific truth, we should 
demur to the proposition that wars between 


| men holding a scientific idea, and those hold- 


ing a religious idea, are a conflict between 
Science and Religion. A duel or a bout of fisti- 
cuffs between Prof. Tyndall and Archbishop 
Manning, would with more propriety be called 
a struggle of physical force and skill than a 
conflict between Science and Religion. Science 
does not win her victories by brute force, but by 
convincing the human mind. ery conquests, at 
The 
wars between Mohammedans and Christians, 
then, were not a conflict between Religion and 
Science, but a conflict between one religion 
and another, or rather between their respective 
adherents. Moreover, Christians generally 
would strenuously deny that they fought against 
Mohammedans because Christianity denies the 
unity of God, a doctrine which Christians have 


is in the word “ Trinity,” which, of course, is 
merely an abbreviated form of Tri-Unity; Three 
in One. Dr. Draper’s second conflict is open 
to an objection similar to the one made against 
his first. Belief in the emanation and absorp- 
tion of the soul is not and never was a scientific 
doctrine, but a metaphysical one. Science deals 
with matters of experience, with objects of 
sense, with the physical world. Speculations— 
they have never been anything more—respect- 
ing the existence, nature, origin, and ultimate 
fate of the soul are outside the sphere of expe- 
rience and the physical world ; that is, they are 
meta-physical. If science makes any deliver- 
ance on the subject, it is that not even the 
existence of the soul is capable of proof ; which 
is the view taken by such writers as Maudsley 
and Bain, and by the whole modern physiolo- 
gical school of psychologists. To project, as 
Dr. Draper does, the doctrine of the Conserva- 
tion of Force, a completely modern idea, the 


| growth of the last twenty-five years, back- 


wards into the Arabian mind of a thousand 
years ago, is simply absurd. 

The want of due proportion in the details is 
another striking defect. Irrelevant matters are 
treated at far too great length, while others 
more important, as pointed out above, are either 
passed over altogether or treated inadequately. 
The conquests‘of Alexander and of the Moham- 
medans appear to have fascinated Dr. Draper's 
imagination, and are related at needless length. 
Whole pages are filled with details of scientific 
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discoveries ; in fact much of the book is occu- 
pied in relating separately the history of Reli- 
gion, and the history of Science, instead of 
describing the conflict between the two. Some 
impression of the kind seems to cross the mind 
of Dr. Draper himself on one occasion (p. 306) 
where he suddenly winds up an account of 
mathematical discoveries, filling three pages, 
with the remark, “But here I must check 
myself. I must remember that my present pur- 
pose is not to give the history of mathematics.” 
A similar effort of memory on other occasions 
would have resulted in the exclusion of a good 
deal of superfluous padding. 

In his preface, Dr. Draper states that it is 
not necessary to pay much regard to more mo- 
derate or intermediate opinions, because “ in 
conflicts of this kind, it is not with the moder- 
ates but with extremists that the impartial 
reader is mainly concerned. Their movements 
determine the issue.” Little, therefore, is said res- 
pecting ‘‘the Protestant and Greek Churches.” 
This appears to be an error in judgment, in 
view of the fact that Dr. Draper’s audience is 
mainly Protestant, and probably more inter- 
ested in the conflict between their own Religion 
and Science. Moreover, the result is somewhat 
unfair to Romanism, which is left to bear the 
whole brunt of Dr. Draper’s onslaught almost 
alone. 

Dr. Draper’s work being intended for popular 
perusal, it was out of the question to overload 
its pages with references to authorities. Some 
references, however, are imperatively called for, 
which might have been given in an appendix, 
as their total omission detracts considerably 
from the value of the book. We have noticed 
some palpable errors. Thus, on p. 84, Moham- 
medans are said to number one-third of the 
human race ; an absurd exaggeration. On p. 
146, Llorente’s figures in regard to the victims 
of the Spanish Inquisition are quoted without 
remark, though so learned a scholar as Dr. 
Draper ought to be aware that Llorente was 


that Von Ranke and Hallam do not scruple to 


charge him with dishonesty, and that Prescott | 


and Hefele have pointed out several instances 
of his exaggerations and self-contradictions. 
On p. 240 it is said that the Nebular Hypothe- 
sis rests primarily on the telescopic discoveries 


of Herschel, a statement completely at variance | 


with the fact that the hypothesis had, many 
years previously, been formulated with consid- 
erable elaboration by the great German philo- 
sopher Kant; and had been (also independ- 
ently of Herschel’s observations) placed on a 
more strictly scientific basis by Laplace. On 
Pp. 320, reflecting telescopes are said to have 
been invented in the last century,instead of the 
seventeenth. On p. 221, the work written by 
the strictly orthodox commentator Hengsten- 
berg, in favour of the authenticity of the 
Pentateuch is quoted in such a way as 





to lead to the belief that Hengstenberg was 
writing against its authenticity ; and on the 
same page, for the purpose of proving that it 
was written by Ezra, Dr. Draper adduces the 
authority of the apocryphal second book of 
Esdras, written no one knows by whom or 
when, but probably between 44 B.C. and 96 
A.D., that is at least 400 years after Ezra’s 
death. It is true that Dr. Draper apparently 
believes, though he gives no reason for his be- 
lief, that the second book of Esdras is genuine; 
but even so destructive a critic as Colenso does 
not place the composition of the Elohistic por- 
tions of the Pentateuch at a later date than 
Samuel, or about 1,100 B.C. In ascribing to 
Luther the Protestant doctrine of the right of 
private judgment in interpreting the Bible, as 
Dr. Draper appears to do (pp. 213, 295-6), he 
gives the Reformer too much credit. 'We doubt 
very much whether Luther held the doctrine 
even theoretically. There is no doubt that 
practically Luther was an intolerant bigot, who 
vilified all whose interpretation differed from 
his own. For this reason he wrote Erasmus 
—intellectually a far greater man than himself 
—out of the ranks of Reformers, with the re- 
mark that “he despaired of his salvation.” Dr. 
Draper justly places upon the shoulders of Cal- 
vin the odium of the burning alive of Servetus, 
but it would have been only impartial to have 
also mentioned that Luther made himself an 
accomplice after the fact, by warmly approv- 
ing of the crime. To come to the end of 
our list of errors, we have to note a curi- 
ous blunder in spelling, which occurs twice on 
p. 357 and once in the index, where Lamaism 
—the theological system of the Buddhists—is 
spelt Llamaism. This reminds us of the re- 
mark of Lord Strangford, in regard toa similar 
mistake, that one might as well talk of the 
Grand Alpaca as of the Grand Llama. Errors 
such as the foregoing induce caution in accept- 


| ing doubtful statements, such as the one 


| on p. 292, that the Venetians brought the art 
a violent partizan, that his History is unreliable, | 


of printing from China to Europe. Some au- 
thority for a statement so greatly at variance 
with ordinary notions would certainly be accept- 
able. 

Another complaint and we have done. Dr. 
Draper is by blood, by birth, and by education, 
an Englishman. He has, however, resided so 
long on this side of the Atlantic as to have be- 
come thoroughly Americanized in feeling. 
That an Englishman should become American- 
ized without acquiring a dislike for his native 
country, appears to be impossible, and Dr. 
Draper is no exception tothe rule. Evidences | 
of his anti-British feeling were unpleasantly 
conspicuous in his history of the American 


| Civil War, and they crop out occasionally in 


the present work. In several instances the 
claims of British men of science are ignored, 
while those of Americans are paraded conspi- 
cuously. Thus, on p. 318, the introduction of 
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anesthetics in obstetrics is apparently claimed 


for America, though really due to the late Sir | citement should ever subside, if art of the higher kind 


| should recover its ascendency, and we should begin 
| again to pay attention to our theatres as places of 
| intellectual amusement and schools of national char- 


an es Simpson, of Scotland. In giving the his- 
tory of chemical discoveries and theories, those 
of Dalton and Black are not once alluded to, 


though several less important ones are men- 
tioned. 


greatest of them all, is never referred to ; and 
in noticing the doctrine of Evolution there 
is a similar omission of the name of Herbert 
Spencer. Worst of all, however, is the treat- 
ment to which Lord Bacon is subjected. The 
remarks about him on p. 233 are nearly as un- 


true, as unjust, and as offensive as are those in | 


regard to Socrates in “ The Intellectual Devel- 
opment of Europe.” 

It must now be evident that Dr. Draper’s 
work has numerous and grave defects, which 
preclude it from being an adequate exposition 
of the great subject of which it treats. At the 


same time we gladly admit, that, as a popular | 


introduction, it “has many and striking merits, 
and will well repay a careful perusal. As 


such we can cordially recommend it to our | 


readers. 


THE MAID OF 
geance. A 


FLORENCE ; or, A Woman’s Ven- 
Tragedy in Five Acts. With an 
Historical Preface. London: Sampson, Low, 
Marston, Low and Searle. Toronto: Copp, 
Clark, and Co. 


As this drama bears upon its title-page the name 
of a Canadian as well as an English publisher, we 
may suppose that Canada has a special interest in 
the writer. And we shall be glad if such is the case, 
for the work is one which undoubtedly shows talent, 
though talent in need of somewhat more careful cul- 
tivation. 

Tragedy has not of late been in a flourishing con- 
dition. Perhaps it belongs especially to an age like 
that of Shakespeare, in which the general action of 
the world was more dramatic than it is at present, 
the points of character more salient, the manifesta- 
tion of passion more undisguised, costume more pic- 
turesque, than they are at present, and in which, there 
being no newspapers, and little fiction except the 
obsolete romances of chivalry, the stage was the only 
mirror of life to the great mass of an active- minded 
and curious people. Nearly the same conditions 
existed during the palmy days of dramatic art at 
Athens. In our days the drama has two formidable 
rivals on different sides—the novel and the opera. 
Novels, which now come out in England at the rate 
of two in three days, absorb much of the interest 
formerly felt in the stage. The opera offers to an 
age caring for sensations, the excitement of music and 
spectacle, while many of the singers are really also 
excellent actors and actresses. Jenny Lind was a 
first-rate actress in parts that suited her, such as the 
Figlia del Regimente, and so is Titiens in such parts 
as Lucretia Borgia. The drama itself is fain to bor- 
row the aid of spectacle, and the scene-painter has be- 
come as important as the poet. Tragedy, however, 
still keeps its place as a form of poetry, like the epic, 
that also belongs in its perfection to an age different 


In treating of medizval science, scho- | 


lasticism, and the schoolmen, Roger Bacon, the | as the scene of the drama, 


| Speak freely. 


from the present ; and perhaps if the passion for ex- 


acter, the tragic poet may have his own again. 

Florence, whose history is full of action at once 
picturesque, passionate, and serious, was well selected 
and both the play itself 
and the historical preface afford proof that the sub- 
ject was studied with care and intelligence by the 
composer. The plot is in perfect keeping with the 
tenor of Florentine annals. Colonna, a Roman 
noble, but a leader of mercenaries, is taken into the 
service of Florence, hard pressed in war with Sienna, 
and gives her the victory over her enemy. Bianca, 
daughter of one of the chief men in Florence, falls in 
love with him and he with her. By her influence 
he is made Podesta or Dictator. But in his elevation, 
ambition gets the better of love in his heart ; he dis- 
cards Bianca and accepts the hand of a daughter of 
Viscomte, tyrant of Milan. Bianca, to avenge her- 
self, gets up a counter-revolution in which Colonna 
perishes, while Bianca, who still loves him, takes the 
poison which she had been tempted, but had refused, 
to use against his life. 

The action of the play is vigorous ; character, 


| though not very deep or complex, is well portrayed; 


the language i is often very good, and we could pick 
out not a few pregnant and nervous lines. On the 


whole there is considerable promise of excellence. 
It is particularly difficult to give a specimen of a 
drama ; but we will venture on an extract from the 
scene in which Ursula, a professed she-doctor and 
secretly a poisoner, who is also a spy, tempts Bianca 


to employ poison as the instrument of her revenge : 


** BIAN, 
sult 
Your skilful friend [Zxit THERESA. 
Ursu. Well said, my lady ! 
The priest is the confessor to the soul ; 
The doctor, to the body. You must hide 
No jot of the truth from either. 
BIAN. Tell you all! 
Ursu. My art is vain, unless I know the truth, 


Leave us, Theresa. IT would now con- 


alone 


| Where ail you, madam ? 


BIAN. Where ?—My body ails me— 
[touching her heart. 
[ presses her brow. 
The body’s ills 
The mind’s, far more the body— 
You can trust me. Lies the root 
Of your disease in nature’s noblest part ? 
Whence comes your grief? 
BIAN. Pardon me, good mother 
Dark, potent secrets doubtless you command. 
Say first, whence comes your skill ? 
Ursu. My father was a skilful alchymist, 
And wondrous knowledge oft repaid his toil. 
For, while the dreaming world around him slept, 
His wakeful nights were spent in torturing nature ; 
Each limb and organ questioned on the rack, 
To yield their secrets to him.—Happier truths, 
Blessings to man, nature perverse would hide. 
If God made this world, surely Satan marred it ! 
For dark and deadly secrets, hell-devised, 


Because my mind is racked— 
Ursv. 
Harrass the mind. 


| Revealed to him, he dreaded to make known, 


*T was this fear 
wasted his frame, while yet 


Lest wicked men might use them. 
Whitened his head, 





>ar 









Old age was distant—Yet—mysterious craving 
Of intellectual man !—though evil their fruit, 
He loathed to let his labours perish all— 
On dying bed, with failing breath he whispered, 
To me his daughter, many a dreadful process, 
By which the occult arts appal mankind— 
‘Oh use them not !’ he gasped, and gasping died. 
BIAN. Taught he nothing else? 
Ursu. Much else he taught me, 
Which, with God’s blessing, I may safely use. 
BIAN. But that dark knowledge !—cleaves it to 
you still ? 
Ursu. Once known, alas, it ne’er can be for- 
gotten ! 
We love to rifle’nature7of her secrets— 
Her'deadliest secrets—though we dare not use them. 
Now, tell your griefs. 
BIAN. Oh, name them not, good mother 
Hast thou no sovereign drug, that can recall 
The innocent, the unsuspecting past ? 
Canst thou not give the weary soul a draught 
Of Lethe’s blackest waters, to benumb 
The memory of wrongs? Make me forget 
The griefs that gnaw my heartstrings ? 
Ursu. Take comfort, daughter. Know I can 
do much 
To ease your pains—perchance, to right your wrongs ! 
BIAN. (w¢/dly) Men, trusting in ¢heir strength, 
avenge ¢heir wrongs 
With sword and lance! The dagger oft they use! 
Are there no weapons fit for woman’s hands ? 


\W E learn that Mr. W. F. Rae’s transla- 
tions from the Cawseries du Lundi of M. 
Sainte-Beuve, embracing a series of criticisms 
upon English writers, will be reprinted by 
Messrs. H. Holt & Co., New York. 

Two new and delightful volumes of fairy lore 
come, with the holiday season, from the magic 
pen of the Right Honourable Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, M.P. They are entitled “ Whispers 
from Fairy-Land,” and “River Legends; or 
River Thames and Father Rhine.” The latter 
volume will doubtless be found too local in its 
subjects for Canadian youth to enjoy, but they 
will get rapturous over the former work. By 
the way, have we no native writer who will 
weave the legends of our great lakes, and the 
St. Lawrence, into a garland of mystic fancies 
for our “little folk,” or summon from the great 
lone land, or the wild north land of our own 
territory, the ghouls, goblins, and necessary in- 
gredients of fairydom for Canadian connois- 
seurs in this branch of literature? A British 
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Ursu. There are such weapons— 
BIAN. Secret? Sudden? Sure?—ow oft we 
need 
Defence for honour, vengeance for our wrongs, 


| ’Gainst that strong tyrant, man !—I am in danger— 


A strong oppressor— 

URSU. Who? 

BIAN. 1 dare not name him -- 
For I am in his power—Help, good mother, 
Oh, crown your charity with this good deed !” 


The most patent fault which strikes us is that the 
verse is very often marred by misdivision of sylla- 
bles. Power and hour for example, stand as words 
of two syllables, gorgeous as a word of three syllables, 
Signiory, and worse still, excircling, as a word of four 
syllables. These blemishes must be removed ; and 
so must such offences against the ordinary rules of 
language as the use of despair and swim as transitive 
words. Licenses may be found in Shakespeare ; 
but in the first place the language in Shakespeare’s 
time was still very confined, and in the second place 
Shakespeare’s prerogative is not ours. It must be 
remembered, too, when discords are introduced into 
the verse in supposed imitation of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, that the text of the Elizabethan dramatists 
is often very corrupt. 

Not to close with censure we will repeat tha 
‘* The Maid of Florence” has, in our judgment, real 
merit, and that we shall look with interest for other 
productions by the same hand. 


be no impossibility with such material to work 
with or to shape. 

The author of “Friends in Council,” Sir 
Arthur Helps, has laid his many admirers 
under further obligations by the publication of 
a new book from his pen. It is said to bea 
cheerful, wise, and wholesome work, and is en- 
titled “ Social Pressure.” 

A racy and entertaining volume of travel en- 
titled “A Ramble Round the World, 1871,” 
by M. Le Baron de Hubner, formerly ambas- 
sador and minister, appears from Macmillan’s 
press. ; 

Two important additions to the rapidly aug- 
menting literature of African exploration have 
just been issued. The first of these is Sir 
Samuel Baker’s “ Ismailia ; a narrative of the 
Expedition to Central Africa for the suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade,” and the second, is a 
work to which a melancholy interest will attach, 
viz.: “YThe Last Journals of David Livingstone 
in Central Africa,” Edited by Horace Wal- 


American “ Hans Christian Andersen” should | ler, F.R.G. S. The period covered by the lat- 
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ter volume is from 1865 to within a few months 
of the great explorer’s death ; to which has 
been added a narrative of his last moments and 
sufferings, obtained from his servants, Chuma 
and Susi. The former has appeared in a re- 
print from the Messrs. Harper Bros., and the 


latter will shortly be issued from the same | 


house. 


The Greville Memoirs is the title of a very | 
gossipy and instructive series of Journals of the 
Reigns of King George IV. and William IV., | 
kept by the Clerk of the Council to those sove- | 


reigns, Mr. Charles C. F. Greville, which 


have recently been issued by the Messrs. Long- | 


man. Its publication in the conventional three 
volume library style, will prevent its impor- 
tation into this market, we fear. 

The International Scientific Series bids fair 
to become a most valuable issue of books in the 
domain of science and philosophy. The re- 
cent contributions to the series embrace Dr. 
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| a law unto himself,” appears in Mr. Nordhoff’s 
work on “ The Communistic Societies of the 
United States, from personal visits and obser- 
vations.” The volume embraces details as to 
the creeds, social practices, numbers, indus- 
tries, and present condition of the various re- 
ligious communities in the States. 

The first volume of Mr. Theodore Martin’s 
“ Life of H. R. H. the late Prince Consort,” 
published under the sanction of H. M. the 
Queen, has just appeared. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, whose contributions 
to the Fortnightly Review are widely known, is 
compiling a volume of Essays, under the title 
| “ Political Problems,” chiefly made up, how- 
ever, of his articles in that Magazine. 

A new work from the pen of Principal Daw- 
son, of McGill College, Montreal, on “ The 
| Dawn of Life upon the Earth,” is announced 
| for publication in England. 

Religious controversy and scientific specula- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Draper’s important work on the “ History of | tion seem to be the disturbing forces par excel- 


the Conflict between Religion and Science,” 
and a translation from the German of Prof. 
Oscar Schmidt, on “‘ The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism.” Both volumes are meeting 
with an extensive sale. 

A volume of political reminiscences, from the 
pen of Earl Russell, entitled “ Recollections and 
Suggestions of Public Life, 1813-1873,” is an- 
nounced as in Messrs. Longmans’ press. 

The Diary of H. M. the Shah of Persia, 
during his Tour through Europe in 1873, has 


just been issued in an English dress, and trans- | 


lated verbatim, with all his Majesty’s amusing 
blunders, &c., which add piquancy to the nar- 
rative. 

A literary event of philological interest has 
just happened. We refer to the republication 
from the German of the best English Grammar 
extant—that of Prof. Maetzner, 


from the press of Mr. John Murray, London, 
and Messrs. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


Messrs. Hunter, Rose & Co. have added to | 
their rapidly extending series of reprints of Eng- | 


lish fiction, the novel, by Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
“ Patricia Kemball.” It is a fairly-written novel 
of English provincial life, but with nothing 
outré in its incidents or composition that could 
remind the reader of its being the work of the 
author of ‘f Joshua Davidson, the Communist.” 

A curious volume, an exemplification of the 
fact that among our neighbours “ every man is 


which has | 
just been issued, in three large 8vo volumes, | 


| dence of the day. The sale of the two anony- 
| mous volumes on “ Supernatural Religion,” 
recently published, continues unabated ; Mr. 
| John Stuart Mill’s posthumous Essays on “ Na- 
| ture, Religion, and Theism,” have added to the 
| ferment, and now comes Mr. Gladstone, with 
| his “ Vatican Decrees,” to set the pot a-seeth- 

ing. 
A new and cheaper edition, in 5 crown 8vo. 

volumes, is announced of Samuel Smiles im- 
| portant work, “ The Lives of the Engineers, 
with an account of their principal works, &c.” 
| This biographical compilation, by the author of 
| “ Self Help,” has been hitherto inaccessible to 
| the readers of his popular works from its high 
| price. The forthcoming re-issue will therefore 
be of interest to many, 

The doctrine of Evolution, in its literary 
aspects, will shortly find illustration in the forth- 
coming issue of the ninth edition of our pon- 
derous friend the Encylopzdia Britannica. 
| The first volume of the new series, under the 
editorship of Dr. Thomas Spencer Bayne, we 
learn is shortly to appear, and the successive 
instalments may be looked for at the rate of 
three volumes per annum. The tests which 
| determine the “ survival of the fittest,” in regard 

to another Cyclopzedia—Chambers’—we learn, 
have been applied to it, recently, and a re-issue 
of that work is now being undertaken by the 
publishers. 
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IMMIGRATION. 


aw Free Grants of 160 Acres of PRAIRIE LAND are offered to actual Settlers in the 
Province of MANITOBA. 


s@ Dominion Lands sold for $1 per acre. 

aw Free Grants of 100 to 200 Acres of WOOD LAND are offered to actual Settlers in 
other parts of Canada. 

Partially clearea Farms and Buildings may be bought at reasonable prices. 


> 


AS PASSACES. 

In consequence of the great demand for Farm and other Labourers in Canada, the 
Dominion Government issues through its Agents Passenger Warrants, whereby approved 
Emigrants in the United Kingdom may obtain passages to Canada at the following rates : 

Adults £4 15s.; Children under eight years £2 2s. 6d.; and Intants under one 
year 14s. 2d. 

The above Warrants are available for the powerful Steamships of the Allan, the 
Dominion, and the Temperley Lines. 

A very limited number of Special Passenger Warrants, on special forms of applicaion, 
which will be made known by duly authorized Dominion Government Agents, will be 
issied to Famitres OF Farm LABOURERS, and FEMALE DomEsTIC SERVANTS, whereby 
they can obtain passages to Canada at the following rates : 

Adults £2 5s. ; Children under eight years £1 2s. 6d.; and Infants under one year 
7s. 6d. 

&2° These Special Warrants are only available from the ports of Liverpool, London, 
and Belfast. 

G& The above arrangements remain valid during the coming season. 

& All information relating to Passenger Warrants, in the United Kingdom, may be 
obtained either personally or by letter, from the CANADIAN GOVERNMENT EMIGRATION 
AGENT, 11 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W. C., LONDON. 


CARE OF EMIGRANTS. 


Emigrants on arrival in Canada will find Agents of the Government at the following places : 
Quebec—L. Stafford, Toronto, Ont.—John A. Donaldson. 
Auontreal.—John G. Daley. Hamilton, Ont.—R. H. Rae. 
Ottawa, Ont.—W.J. Wills. Sherbrooke, Que.—Henry Hubbard. 
Aingston, Ont.—R. McPherson. London, Ont.—A, G, Smyth. 

In the Maritime Provinces there are the following Government Officers: 
fialifax, N.S.—E. Clay. St. John, N.B.—R. Shives. 

Miramichi, N.B.—William Wilkinson. 

And in Manitoba :— Winnipeg,—W. Hespeler. 

These Officers of the Government will meet every Steamship, Sailing Vessel, and Train bringing Im 
migrants. They will afford to all who apply to them the fullest advice and protection, and all complaint 
should be immediately addressed to them on arriving. They will also furnish information as to lands opé 
for settlement in their respective Provinces and Districts, farms for sal-, demand for employment, rates 4 
wages, routes of travel, distances, expense of conveyance, and will receive and forward letters and re nil 
tances for Immigrants, &c. 

All information which Immigrants obtain from the Agents of the Dominion they may accept as reliable 


L. LETELLIER, 


Minister of Agricultut 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Ottawa, January Ist, 1875. 





IMMIGRATION 


TO THE 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, 


CANADA. 


TENANT FARMERS—lImproved Farms, with Dwellings and Farm Buildings, can be | 
purchased at from £4 to £10 stg. per Acre, or for the amount required to carry on a leased 
farm in Great Britain. 
{| CAPITALIS TS—Eight per cent. can easily be obtained for money, on first-class security. 
MECHANICS, FARM LABOURERS, SERVANT GIRLS—Employment can readily 
be obtained at good wages. 


FREE GRANT OF 200 ACRES 


| Of Land can be obtained, on condition of settlement, by every head of a family having children 

| under 18 years of age ; and any person over 18 years of age can obtain a FREE GRANT OF 

/100 ACRES on condition of settlement. These lands are protected from seizure for any debt 

incurred before the issue of the Patent, and for 20 years after its issue, by a “HOMESTEAD | 
| EXEMPTION ACT.” 


| migrants, on their arrival at Quebec, should communicate with the Agent for the Province | 
of Ontario, Mr. H. A. Mactaurin, who attends all Vessels coming into port. 


ASSISTED PASSAGES. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ONTARIO will pay to every Adult AGRICULTURAL OR FARM | 
LABOURER, OR FEMALE DOMESTIC SERVANT, emigrating to the Province of Ontario, 
and paying his or her own passage, or the passage of his or her family, the sum of Six Dollars (£1. 4s. 8d 
stg), on the following conditions :— | 


Ist. Each such Emigrant must be approved by an Ontario Government Emigration Agent, and 
| furnished by such Agent with a certificate entitling such Emigrant at the end of three months residence in 
the Province, to the Refund Bonus of Six Dollars. 


znd. Before such Refund Certificate is delivered to an Emigrant, the passenger warrant or ticket must | 
be produced for the endorsement thereon of the issuing of such Certificate, by the Agent issuing it. 


3rd. The Agent issuing the Certificate must be satisfied that the Emigrant is of good character, and of | 
the Agricultural or Farm Labouring Class, ur a Female Domestic Servant. Of Professional men, Book 
keepers, Clerks and Shopmen, the Province has enough already and to spare. 

4th. The Immigrant, or the party in charge of assisted Immigrants, on landing at Quebec, must present 
the endorsed certificate to the Immigration Agent for the Province of Ontario, at his Office at Quebec, who | 
will again indorse the certificate, and give the Emigrant such advice and instruction as may be required. 


5th. The Immigrant having reached the Agency in the Province of Ontario nearest to his or her | 
intended destination, will then be provided for by the Local Agent, and sent by free pass or otherwise 
where employment is to be had 


| 

1 

6th. At any time after three months from the date of the endorsement of the certificate at Quebec, | 

and upon proof being furnished and endorsed upon such certificate (which certificate must be presented in | 

| person or sent by mail to this Department), that the Immigrant has, during the interval, been and still is a | 

settler in the Province, the Government of Ontario will pay to the individual entitled to the same, the sum | 
of six dollars per statute adult (12 years). 


7th. Parties in Ontario desiring to send money home to bring out or assist their friends to immigrate, 
or to bring other persons as Immigrants to Ontario, can do so through this Department without danger of loss. | 


8th. Full information can be had on the subject of Immigration to Ontario, on application to 
Sydney Robjohns, 120 Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London ;C. W. Colter, Alexander Buildings, James | 
| Street, Liverpool ; Peter Byrne, 54 York Street, Glasgow ; C. J. Sheil, 19 Eden Quay, Dublin ; Jeremiah | 
| Murphy, Cork ; T. A. Pearse, Stonehouse, Plymouth ; and David Spence, Secretary of the Department 


of Immigration, Toronto. By ORDER. 
DAVID SPENCE, 


Secretary. 





DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION, ONTARIO, 
Toronto, January, 1875. 
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